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THE OUTLOOK. 


E have received a letter from a friend of the 

Ohicago, Barlir gton & Quincy Railroad which 
we should gladly print but that he tells us it is not 
for publication. It accompanies the printed circular 
letter of the company to its engineers, in which the 
company’s side of the iesues is elearly stated. This is, 
in brief : (1) That the present basis of compensation 
(i. ¢., by the nature of the trip, not by the number of 
miles run) is preferable, because it fairly provides for 
differences in the amount of labor, time, and respon- 
sibility required of enginemen upon different trains 
and divisions, while ‘‘an arbitrary mileage basis 
disregards the value of the service rendered, and in 
the long run, we fear, would be unsatisfactory tothe 
men and to the company.” (2) That the present con- 
dition of railroad transportation does not warrant 
any increase in the pay of engineers and firemen, and 
that the engineers and firemen on the Ohicago, Bur- 


Hpgton & Quincy are fairly paid, in comparison with 


\ morons. 











the rate of payment by other roads, as is evident from 
the fact that few, if any, Ohicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy enginemen are seeking tochange to.other roads, 
and some who have been tempted to make a change 
have returned at their own earnest solicitation. We 
hope that our readers understand our position in this 
matter. Wedo not pretend toexercise judicial func- 
tioas and determine whether the company or its engi- 
neersare in the right. But weinsiat that the conduct 
of a public highway is not to be governed by the same 
principles which may be safely left to govern the 
conduct of private business ; that it is absurd for the 
community to allow the traffic on one of its great 
highways to be stopped while the stockholders and 
their servants fight their battle out; that if the two 
cannot agree, they should submit their differences 
to the jadgment of an impartial tribonal; and that 
if they will not do this voluntarily, they should be 
compelled to do so by’ law. For this purpose it 
would only be necessary to forfeit the charter of any 
railroad corporation which refused; and in our 
judgment this would be a just and is a necessary 
protection of the community, to say nothing of the 
laborers. In this particular case we must frankly 
add that a strong presumption is raised against the 
management of the corporation by the proffer of the 
strikers to submit the questions at issue to three 
railroad managere—whose sympathies would pre- 
sumptively be with the railroad rather than with 
the strikers—and the refusal of the road to arbitrate 
even before such atribunal. It is said that Gov- 
ernor Larrabbee, of Iowa, has urged the company 
to accept the offer—an incidental indication that the 
people of Iowa do not find the train service since the 
strike quite so satisfactory as in certain quarters 
it has been represented to be. 


It is asserted on behalf of the company that there 
is nothing to arbitrate. But there are two questions 
which might legitimately be left to independent 
tribunals : one the question of fact, whether the 
Obicago, Burlington & Quincy is paying less than 
parallel railroads; the other the question of prin- 
ciple, whether the mileage system demanded by 
the men, or the trip system insisted on by the com- 
pavy, is the more just. Neither of these questions 
ought to be left to be determined arbitrarily by 
either party to the controversy. Meanwhile, so far 
as we can judge, the danger of the extension of the 
strike to other roads is not so great as it was. Some 
of the Western connecting roads take the Ohivago, 
Burlington & Quincy freight, others refuse. The 
engineers on other roads threaten to strike if the 
freight is taken ; in other words, they desire to boy- 
cott the Onicago, Burlington & Quincy road. The 
excuse offered for such a boycott is that in 
fact the railroads of the country are so connected as 
to constitute one system, and therefore the engineers 
must urite aod treat the system as one. Bat 
laws passed to protect the public against railroad 
wars exist in many of the States, which require 
every railroad to carry the freight and passengers of 
connecting roads; and these laws are now being 
invoked by the Ohicago, Burlington & Quincy to 
prevent a boycott. The United States Oourts have 
been appealed to, to require the Receiver of the 
Wabash syatem to take the boycotted freight; and 
if this application is successful, other similar pro- 
ceedings will follow. It is evident, however, from 
the published proceedings in this case that the 
Wabash Oompany sympathises with the engineers 
rather than with the Ohicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, which is, however, a competing road. They, 
however, have agreed to take the freight hereafter, 
and, though the Oourt has not rendered any formal 
decision in the case at this writing, it has replied 
that nothing more can be asked, nor any order 
called for restraining the engineers from striking on 
the Wabash road if it does regeive Ohicago, Bure 


lington & Quinoy freight, 











The telegraph, however, reports an extraordinary 
judicial order of this kind, issued at Omaha, tem- 
porarily enjoining, pending an argument of the 
case, the engineers of the Union Pacific Railroad 
‘* from striking, combining, or confederating for the 
purpose of organization or advancing a strike ;” the 
strike being apprehended in case the Union Pacific 
should take O., B. & Q. freight. We suspect that 
the telegraph has misapprehended and misreported 
the purport of this order. The right of employees to 
combine “‘ for the purpose of organization” is too 
well settled by both English and American prece- 
dent to be questioned at this day ; and their right to 
combine for the purpose of striking is almost equally 
well settled. We shall not pretend to prejudge this 
ease; but we think our readers may depend upon 
this general principle, that no combination of two 
or more persons to do together what it is lawful for 
either one to do singly is an unlawful conspiracy. If 
a single engineer can leave his employment, a hun- 
dred or a thousand engineers can leave their employ- 
ment simultaneously, and the agreement to do so is 
not unlawful, unless there is clear evidence of a 
malicious intent in the combination to injure the 
employer's business. It would be, in our jandgment— 
we have said this before—legitimate to pass a law 
forbidding any corporation to dismiss an employee 
without certain specified notice, and forbidding an 
employee of a corporation to leave his employment 
without similar notice. Such a law would make 
strikes and lockouts illegal ; or at least would give 
time for passion to cool between the word and the 
blow. It would be entirely illegitimate for the 
engineers to strike because their road is carrying 
freight which the law requires it to carry. But in 
the absence of any specific law the engineers on any 
railroad have a legal right to leave their employment 
singly or in a body when they choose, for cause or 
without cause. An order requiring them to continue 
in the employment would be an order reducing them 
to a quasi servitude, and involuntary servitude 
except for crime is not any longer permitted in this 
country. 


Daring the last thirty years the freight rates on 
American railroads have been reduced enormously, 
but the passenger rates have scarcely been lowered 
atall. This fact has been brought out strikingly in 
a case now before the Inter-State Oommission, in 
which the complaint of exorbitant charges is made 
against the Emigration Pool of the trunk line 
railroads. This pool has an agent at Oastle Garden, 
who has the sole right to sell emigrant tickets at 
that place. If the immigrant insists upon buying 
his ticket by a certain route it is sold him, but in 
general the agent divides the traffic among the roads 
according to previous agreement among the man- 
agers. Oonseqently there is not the slightest chance 
for competition, and, as a result, the emigrant rate 
to Chicago, 1 8 cents a mile, is actually greater than 
it was in 1858. In that year the New York Central, 
the Erie, the Hudson River, and the Lake Shore all 
carried their emigrants at rates varying from one 
cent to sixty-seven hundredths of a cent. Even 
during the war the rates never rose to what the pool 
is now charging. Meanwhile the interest on capital, 
as is often noted, has fallen to one-half, and the coat 
of ranning trains has experienced a reduction even 
greater. The first-class passengers have indeed 
received some benefits from these reductions, but 
second-class passengers and emigrants are paying 
more than ever. The shippers of freight, in spite of 
the combinations against them, have managed to 
secure rates approximating those which free com- 
petition would have brought. In 1856 the New 
York Oentral rate on the cheapest class of freight 
was 2.77 cents per ton per mile. In 1886 the aver- 
age for all freight was 0.69. If the railroads can 
carry freight for one-fourth of their rates thirty 
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cheaper, and why should they charge emigrants 
more? In some of the Western States bills are 
being proposed to reduce passenger rates by act of 
Legislature. Unless the Railroad Oommission or 
the railroads themselves shall make reasonable 
reductions, or make it clear to the public that no 
such reductions can be made, such legislative regu- 
lation will certainly come, in some form, in the near 
future. 


The Committee on Ways and Means has submitted 
a bill modifying the internal revenue tax, which is 
to accompany the bill reducing the custom dues 
already reported in our columns. This new bill 
substantially repeals the tobacco tax and leaves 
whisky subject to tax as heretofore, with some minor 
modifications relating to special fruit brandies and 
the smaller distilleries. The only justification we are 
able to discern for this bill is a purely political one. 
In order to secure the necessary votes in Oongress, 
if not in the country, for any system of reduction 
of the taxes, the reduction on imports must be rela- 
{ively small, and the tobacco interest must be placa- 
ted. Otherwise, we scarcely think avy statesman 
would think of taking all taxes off of tobacco, which 
in other countries bears so large a proportion of the 
burden of the State. We do not propose to discuss 
in our columns the economic aspects of this compli- 
cated question ; but it is safe to say that any just 
ayatem of tsxation will recognize, and should as far 
as practicable be conformed to, these three principles: 
(1) Taxes should be levied on luxuries rather than on 
necessaries ; (2) on income and possessions rather 
than on expenditures; in which case (3) they 
will fall naturally, as they should, more heav- 
ily on the rich than on the poor. The Ways 
and Means Oommittee have, in our judgment 
wisely, resolved to waste no time in hearing repre- 
sentatives of various private and personal interests 
to be affected by these two bills. The question of 
reduction of taxation has been abundantly discussed 
by private interests; the sooner it gets before the 
House and the country for discussion by public in- 
terests the better. Mr. Randall has introduced a 
measure for tax reduction this week, differing in 
some important details from that of his Democratic 
colleagues. It repeals the tobacco taxes entirely, 
and reduces the whisky tax from ninety to 
fifty cents a gallon. It also abolishes the Federal 
licenses for retail liquor dealers. The measure 
proposes to effect a reduction of $70,000,000 in 
the taxes on tobacco and liquor, and $25,000,000 
in the taxes upon imported articles. The sugar tax 
is slightly increased. As this measure is in the in- 
terest of ‘‘ protection,” it may receive much support 
from the Republicans. Bat it is hardly possible that 
the Republican party will accept Mr. Randall as a 
leader, unless he joins the Republican party. Sooner 
or later he must join one party or the other. He 
cannot permanently be a political party all alone by 
himself. 











The House Committee on Oommerce, by a vote of 7 
to 6, has authorized a favorable report on the bill to 
provide a system of postal telegraphy introduced by 
Mr. Raynor, of Maryland. The bill appropriates 
$8,000,000 for the purposes of the act. The rates 
for twenty-word telegrams are ten cents for five 
hundred miles or less, and twenty cents for five 
hundred to one thousand miles, with proportionately 
increased rates for longer distances. The bill pro 
vides for telegraphic postal money orders at existing 
mail rates plus the telegraph tolls. The report 
which will accompany the bill asserts that the serv- 
ice will be self-sustaining, defends the Government’s 
right to build and operate telegraph lines, and says 
that public opinion, good faith, and justice do not 
require the Government to purchase the property 
and franchises of the Western Union Telegraph Oom- 
pany. If the Wescern Union were willing to sell its 
lines at what it would cost to parallel them, the 
Government would willingly buy. 





The House Oommittee on Pacific Railroads has 
unanimously agreed to the new Outhwaite bill ex- 
tending until 1938 the time during which the Union 
Pacific’s debt to the Government shall be paid. The 
interest which is to be paid the Government is three 
per cent., and each year the railroad agrees to pay a 
certain sum toward extinguishing the principal of 
the debt. During the first five years this sum 
amounts to but one tenth of one per cent. instead of 

one-third of one per cent., as was proposed in the 


amount to two per cent. per year. In thus consent- 
ing to make the early payments so extremely small, 
and relying upon much larger payments in the dis- 
tant future, the Government runs a certain risk. 
The roads claim that as time goes on their traffic will 
naturally increase and the value of their terminal 
facilities, etc., will be greatly enhanced, so that their 
creditors will become more and more secure. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that every year in- 
creases the number of competing roads and decreases 
the cost of their construction. The new bill gives 
the Government a lien upon all the property of the 
company, including its branch lines, This lien, how- 
ever, is subsequent to that of the first mortgage 
bondholders, and in some cases is not valuable. 
The bill authorizes the Government to bring suits in 
the name of the company for past violations of law 
or wrong doing. The Oentral Pacific is totally ex- 
cluded from the application of the bill, though it is 
doubtful if this last provision would on any terms be 
acceptable to its managers. Where four men are 
found to have made $142 ,000,v00 out of a road, and 
part of it through eontracts with themselves, they 
are not apt to expose themselves to prosecution. 
The new Outhwaite bill cannot be said to be alto- 
gether satisfactory, but it is at least an honest at- 
tempt to protect the interests of the Government. 


The Emperor of Germany died peacefully on the 
9th of March, a little after seven o’clock inthe morn- 
ing. His mind was unclouded until about the last. 
The Orown Prince, sammoned from his resting place 
in Italy, has returned, at hazard of his life, to 
take up the cares of state. The pbysicians are still 
disagreed respecting both the nature and the possible 
outcome of his disease, the English physician, 
Dr. Mackenzie, still holding ont a hope of the 
recovery of him who is now the Emperor 
of Germany. In his present state of health, 
however, and with Prince Bismarck still the 
power behind the throne, it may be safely assumed 
that no very considerable changes in the policy of 
Germany will result from the coming of the Orown 
Prince to the throne. We reserve for next week a 
sketch of the life of the late Emperor and his infla 

ence on the history both of his own Empire and of 
Europe, which other matters of more immediate and 
pressing interest to most American readers crowd 
out of this issue. 


There is a Home Rule agitation in Scotland as well 
as Ireland, and it is growing rapidly. Mr. Glad- 
stone will probably adhere to his own principle, 

‘* Settle one question at atime,” but as soon as the 
Irish troubles are disposed of the Scotch will receive 
attention. It was recently shown in these columns 
how the Scottish land question is today even more 
serious than the Irish land question, and, as Mr. 

Ohamberlain insiste, there is no valid argument in 
favor of local self-government for Ireland which does 
not apply with equal force to Scotland. This state- 
ment holds true even as regards the history of the 
Acts of Union. It is well known that the abolition 
of the Dublin Parliament at the end of the last cent- 
ury was the result of wholesale bribery and corrup- 
tion. The ‘‘ Spectator” shows that the treaty of 
union with Scotland was the result of similar tactics. 

When in 1707 the Scottish treaty was ratified, the 
great body of the Scotch people was strongly and 
even passionately opposed to the union. Scotland 
received, it is true, £400,000 as an equivalent for its 
portion of the interest on the English debt. Bat this 
sum waslargely used to pay indemnities to the nobility 
and gentry who had invested their money in the dis- 
astrousDarien scheme. The representation afforded 
to Scotland was but little greater than that possessed 
by the single county of Oornwall in England, and 
the reprecented part of the community amounted to 
less than 2,500. Throughout Scotland it was believed 
that such a bargain was only made through the ex- 
tensive system of private bribery. If, therefore, the 
union with Ireland is to be repealed because of the 
fraudulent character of the original contract, that 
with Scotland must also be. It cannot, however, be 
maintained for an instant that the union with Scot- 
land has injured that country. Since the union the 
Scotch have had absolute freedom of trade with 
Eogland, and Scotland’s wealth has increased even 
more rapidly than that of England. While the im- 
perial revenue from England has increased eight 
hundred per cent , that from Ssotland has increased 
six thousand. In the face of these facts it seems 
absurd now to read the dolefal predictions of the 
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union took place a Scotchman would be prevented 
from dying of hunger only by the lack of money to 
pay for his burial. 


There is much that is suggestive as well as odd and 
amusing in the report of the Fine Art Department 
of the French Bureau of Education. In France all 
the arts, including the opera, the theater, and the 
ballet, receive the patronage of the Government, 
and are under the general charge of the Minister of 
Pablic Instruction and Religion. The new Report 
gives in detail the salaries paid to one hundred 
choristers,ninety-eight musicians, thirty-nine singers, 
avd fifty dancers. Four of the singers received 
together 181,000 francs, or $37,000. Two of the 
ballet dancers received 26,000 francs, or $5,200. 
These salaries are not entirely borne by the State, 
but the State subsidizes the theaters in which these 
artists are employed, paying about one-third of the 
gross expenses. In justification for these expendi- 
tures are cited such facts as that at the Comédie 
Frangaise over three hundred thousand people 
each year see the best dramatic literature of France 
presented by the best dramatic artists. In the 
domain of the fine arts, as we understand the term, 
the showing is better, and reflects a vast deal of 
credit upon the conduct of the department. In the 
United States, when either our National or local 
governments invest in painting or sculpture, they 
are in the habit of paying unheard of artists unheard- 
of prices for art which might be characterized in the 
same way. Ia France, on the contrary, the artists 
complain of the moderate prices always paid by the 
Bureau of Fine Arts. There is even a tradition 
among them that the Government never pays more 
than two hundred dollars for the largest and most 
important pictures. This tradition the report shows 
to be unfounded, since several pictures were bought 
last year for prices ranging from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred dollars, but they were pictures 
which were universally regarded as the best products 
of Freneh art during the year. The honor of a 
Government purchase is believed by the artists to 
compensate them for the lower prices. 


Henry Bergh, who died in this city on Monday 
morning, was a man of marked individuality in 
character as well as in personal appearance. Noone 
who has ever seen his tall, spare figure, long face, 
and strong, large forehead, could possibly forget him 
as standing out strikingly among other men. So, 
also, his life work was unique. The friend and pro- 
tector of the lower animala, he has been no less truly 
a friend of humanity. The Society for the Praven- 
tion of Oruelty to Animals, for instance, was the 
father of the Society for the Prevention of Oruelty 
to Ohildren. How thoroughly the work of the first 
society was systematiz2d and on what admirable — 
principles it was based is shown in the fact that it 
has become the model for similar institutions in 
thirty-seven States and of many societies abroad. 
At first laughed at good-naturedly by many and 
abused in ill temper by others, Mr. Bergh in the end 
gained the complete respect and admiration of his 
fellow-citizens and his countrymen. His efforts in 
behalf of the dumb friends of man have notably 
raised the public tone of sympathy aud humanity. 

















CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS — The Senate has 
passed the Dependent Pension bill by a vote of 
44 to 16. Several Southern Senators voted with 
the majority. Ssnator Manderson, the author 
of the bill, presented statistics to the effect that 
there are at present 18,801 veterans and de- 
pendents in charitable institutions outside of those 
supported by the Government. The bill is designed 
especially for the relief of these.——The Sen- 
ate bas decided to amend its rules so that 
treaties may be considered in open session. — 
The Ways and Means Op mmittee of the House 
have supplemented their tariff bill by one reducing 
the internal revenue taxes. All the tobacco taxes 
except those on cigars and cigarettes are repealed. 
The special licenses to retail liquor dealers are also 
removed, This will make it more difficult for local 
option communities to detect the local dram sellers. 





GENERAL News —It is announccd in Monday 
morning’s papers that the strike of the coal miners in 
the Lehigh is ordered off. The statement is not ac- 
companied with any explanations. We judge, how- 
ever, that the failure of the strike in the Schuylkill 
has rendered the strike in the Lehigh hopeless, and 
that the men return to their work at their old rate of 








former bill. After the first ten years the size of 
these payments is rapidly increased until they 


Scotch statesmen who opposed the union, especially 
that of Lord Delhayen, who foretold that if the 


wages. It is possible that in the Lehigh, as in the 
Schuylkill, the question of wages will be now 
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made matter of amicable negotiation, of compro- 
mise, or of arbitration ; but we do not find in the 
dispatches any intimation that this to be the case. 
——Robert T. Lincoln has expressed his unwill- 
ingness to be regarded as a candidate for nomina- 
tion to the Presidency.——A brutal prize-fight 
between John L. Sullivan and Oharles Mitchell 
ended in both being badly battered and both being 
incarcerated by the French authorities ; as usual, the 
fight was declared ‘“‘a draw.” The French papers 
have a beautiful text for their favorite theme—the 
brutality of Eoglishmen—and here, alas! of Ameri- 
cans also.—tTen electric street cars are to be placed 
on the Fourth Avenue road in this city.——Seven 
lives were lost by a fire in the new building of the 
Springfield (Mass.) ‘‘ Union” on Wednesday of last 
week. It is said that two or three knotted ropes in 
the upper stories would have saved all. 





THE BLIZZARD: PERSONAL EXPERI- 


ENCES. 


HE general facts and some incidents respecting 

the worst storm that ever struck New York 

Oity—at least within the memory of the present 

generation—will be foundin another column. Here 

I put down only a bit of personal experience and 
observation, by way of illustration. 

Saturday was a rarely beautiful day—mild, balmy, 
sunny. One coald almost smell the prophetic odor 
of coming violets in the soft spring air. Sun ‘tay 
morning opened cloudy, but not cold; a drizzle—it 
could hardly be called a rain—began to fall a little 
after ncon. But there was no storm sufficient to 
keep the seven or eight hundred children of Plym- 
outh Sanday-school (Brooklyn) from gathering in 
Plymouth Ohurch to observe ‘‘ Memorial Day ;” and 
nothing incongruous in the beautiful sight of the 
sixty children, clothed in white, who made the Me- 
morial Band and marched into and through the aisles 
of the church keeping step to their own beautiful 
singing. The drizzle turned to a rain as the sun 
went down, but it was a not ungentle one, and did 
not greatly interfere with the usual Sabbath evening 
attendance. But about midnight the rain turned to 
snow, and in the morning, when the city awoke, a 
foot of snow had already fallen, and it was blowing 
a hurricane. And when, after breakfast, people 
sallied out to their business, they found all the ordi- 
nary highways blocked and all the ordinary means 
of locomotion and communication stopped. They 
who started early to their work had the best 
of a bad opportunity. Thecashier of The Ohristian 
Union arrived at his desk at his usual time, about 
nine; but he accomplished this miraculous punct- 
uality by starting from his house, three-quarters 
of an hour distant, at half-past six. But he was an 
hour and a half making the trip on the elevated 
road which is ordinarily made ina quarter of an hour. 
When I, less wisely hoping that the violence of the 
storm would be spent by noon, and doing my edi- 
torial work at home, sallied out from my Brooklyn 
winter home, I could only get as far as across the 
Bridge. The elevated trains had stopped running 
on all the roads; and all the horse-car routes were 
abandoned to the blocking snow after a vain effort 
to.keep them open. I could not even find a district 
messenger office open; but the post-office was still 
alive, and, depositing my manuscript in the box, 
with a quick delivery stamp on it, and blessing the 
Government that for ten cents would carry for me 
the manuscript which, under the circumstances, I 
would not have carried for ten dollars, I went home 
again. I hadto choose between that and walking 
two miles in the fiercest wind I ever encountered ; 
and I have encountered some fierce ones in winter 
days in Northern Maine. How it whirled the snow 
about, and beat it in your face, and blinded your 
eyes, and covered your beard and mustache and 
even your eyelids with icicles, and, if you allowed it to 
catch you unwatching, whirled you about and even 
tumbled you in malicious sportiveness in the snow- 
oanke, which by this time had grown to be five, six, 
and even in some places seven feet high! They that 
lived out of town were absolutely cut off from all 
communication with the city. The Publisher’s 
lieutenant lives in Orange, New Jersey, about thirty 
minutes’ ride from the city ; and Mr. Mabie in Green 
wich, Oonn., about an hour’s ride ; and this Tuesday 
morning at eleven o’clock neither of them is here 
and no word from either. No mail; all wires down 
and no telegrams. And though the snow has 
ceased falling, and the sun is shining, the wind is 





still strong, and it is no child’s play to face it. The 
elevated roads are running again ; but I do not 
think at this writing that there is a horse car track 
open or a horse-car running in either New York or 
Brooklyn. Fortunately, Uncle Sam made prompt 
deliveries in this city; and, moreover, two of the 
editorial staff live not very far from the office ; 
so The Ohristian Union will go out with its accus- 
tomed promptness, despite the blizzard. 

This morning we watched from our windows on 
Brooklyn Heights a great floe of ice swept up the East 
River by the tide. Just opposite our windows it caught 
on the piers on either side, and, wedged in between 
them, made a continuous and solid bridge from shore 
to shore. A few adventurous men clambered down 
upon it, others followed, and soon two long lines of 
men were there crossivg in opposite directions. A 
tug jast under our windows tried in vain to break a 
passageway through it, but after a few feet was 
stopped. Half an honr later, as my companion and I 
walked across the Brooklyn Bridge, we stopped a mo- 
ment and looked down upon the scone, and one of 
wonder.ul beauty it was ; the two processions still 
crossing the ice bridge, the imprisoned ferryboats wait- 
ing in their slips for it to break up and give them 
exit, the two cities with all their dark roofs white with 
snow and all the nearer buildings beautifully fes- 
tooned with its white wreaths, the icicle covered 
ships at the docks and in the harbor, and the Statue of 
Liberty looking out with iron serenity upon the scene. 

What is there in rain that makes men gloomy and 
cross, and in snow that makes them cheery and 
good-natured? The discomforts of the snow-storm— 
such a storm as this, at least—are immeasurably 
greater than those of rain. But everybody was in 
high spirits. Everybody had a cheerful word and a 
merry laugh for everybody else. When the belated 
elevated train, crowded with passengers and unable 
to take on another one, reached the platform 
crowded with passengers who filled even the stair- 
ways, the two crowds cheered each other, and noone 
was cross because he must wait in a forlorn hope that 
the next train would be less crowded. Everybody 
had a helping hand for everybody. If one fell inthe 
slippery streets or was whirled by the too vivacious 
wind into a snow-bavk, somebody alwaysran to help 
him up and out again. Belated travelers, stopping 
for a moment to catch their breath in a street door- 
way, exchanged greetings and cheered each other up 
before starting forth to breast the storm again. A 
postman found one of our neighbor’s children 
half bewildered by the blinding storm on his way 
home from school only a few blocks distant, and 
convoyed the boy home, going off his route to do it. 

In the midst of the general hearty good humor 
there were certainly some liquor-sellers who seemed 
to have no heart of humanity inthem. At noon I 
encountered a poor woman with a pitcher of beer, 
bewildered by drink, unsteady of gait, who plunged 
into a snow-drift, from which she was quite power- 
less to extricate herself ; but before I could get to 
her, stronger arms than mine had set her on her feet 
and started her to her home close at hand. Later in 
the evening my companion and I encountered an 
elderly gentleman unsteadily swaying to and fro, 
and once falling so heavily that it seemed as though 
he must have broken some bones. We carried 
him till we found a policeman, in whose charge we 
put him. Whatcreature could have turned any man 
out into such a night and in such a state, to freeze to 
death unless others chanced to care for him? His 
ears were frost-bitten already ; and he was an old 
man. Let us charitably hope that the barkeeper 
did not realize what sort of a night it was. But 
these were exceptions, Iam sure. And as I saw how 
much good-nature the wind and snow brought out 
in men usually too busy to be good-natured, and 
how much helpfalners in crowds usually too self- 
absorbed to think of others, I could not but be thank- 
ful even for the blizzard, and believe that, or at least 
question whether, it is not worth all that it coste. 

L. A. 


THE TRUST INVESTIGATION. 


HE Committee of the New York Senate charged 
with the investigation of Trusts mot in this city 

on February 18, with Oolonel George Bliss and Gen- 
eral Roger Pryor as counsel, and adjourned on Feb- 
ruary 29 to prepare their report, which was submit- 
ted last week. In the investigation the sugar trast 
was first taken up, and Messrs. Theodore and William 
Havemeyer were among the witnesses. It was shown 
that this trust or pool represented a capitalization of 
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$45,000,000, and included 85 per cent. of the refinery 
business of the country. It was admitted that one 
result had been a reduction in thesupply. It does not 
appear to have been denied that another result has 
been a rise in price averaging one and one half centsa 
pound for the three months since the trust was 
formed, but we believe it is claimed that the trust 
ultimately will reduce the cost tothe consumer. An 
important illustrative instance was developed in the 
case of the Moller and Sierck Oompany, apparently 
formed to be taken into the trust. When this was 
done the refinery was at once shut down, but the 
former owners continued to share profi's which they 
did nothing to produce. 

The important feature of the Standard Oil investi- 
gation was the production of the original trust deed, 
a lengthy document, containing the terms of consol- 
idation and of the relinquishment of individual con- 
trol to nine trustees, each of whom receives $25,000 
yearly. The original capital of this trust seems to 
have been about $75,000,000, and its control of the 
business was seen to be practically absolute, despite 
the singular modesty of its representatives. What 
the public desires to know is the extent to which this 
great trust has increased the cost of oil, the extent 
to which it encourages speculation, and the character 
of its relations with railroads and legislatures. At 
the examination this trust seemed to be treated with 
remarkable consideration, and, aside from the trust 
aeed, little of importance was made public. 

Another very interesting organization, the Ootton- 
Seed Oil Trust, which was represented by Mr. Scott, 
was found to have a capital of $41,000,000, and to 
control the business in this country. One of the 
important acts of this trust had been to restrict pro- 
duction by closing no less than twelve refineries. 
The investigation of the Standard Envelope Trust 
showed that several competing companies had been 
driven into bankruptcy, and that the trust had been 
able to advance the price of commercial envelopes 
about fifteen per cent. A contract was also brought 
to light by which the maker of a certain indispen- 
sable machine bound himself not to make or repair 
one for any one outside of the trust during five 
years, the trust agreeing meantime to buy one 
machine amonth—of course a clever device to cut 
off competition. The Oommittee also briefly exam- 
ined representatives of rubber, glass, oilcloth, milk, 
mutton, and other trusts, without results of especial 
importance. As regards the attitude of the press, the 
‘“‘ World,” which has been vigorously ‘‘ anti-monop- 
oly,” is dissatisfied with the mild treatment 
which the trusts have received, and considers 
the investigation a failure. The ‘‘ Times,” which 
has also devoted much attention to the subject, treats 
the trust as a ‘‘ horrible example” of the effects of a 
high tariff, and uses the results of the investigation 
as an argument for tariff reduction. Neither journal 
has much hope of any effective action at Albany. The 
‘¢ Herald” has been equally vehement in the denun- 
ciation of trusts, and has not failed to trace their 
close relationship to the high tariff. This the 
‘¢ Tribune” has, of course, indignantly denied. The 
latter journal has shown a disposition to compromise 
by congratulating the Committee upon its success in 
making public the methods of the Sugar Trust and 
Standard Oil Trust document, and it mildly condemns 
certain trust methods, but in a way unlikely to give 
offense. The ‘‘ Post’s” tenderness for corporate 
intere:ts has kept it comparatively quiet on the 
subject, and the chief lesson which it draws from the 
investigation is the evil of the present tariff and the 
necessity of reduction. 

The resulting report of the Senate Oommittee 
expressed strongly the popular conviction that 
these new organizations are monopolies of the most 
dangerous character. Without a dissenting voice 
the seven members of the Committee found that the 
trusts had uniformly lessened production instead of 
increasing it, and raised prices instead of lowering 
them. In other words, they are organizations, not 
for the production of wealth, but for the suppression 
of production ; not for the service of the people, 
but for their taxation. The Oommittee admitted 
that the trusts, by means of their superior organiza. 
tion and greater capital, might be able to produce 
goods more cheaply than competing corporations, but 
they denied that the trusts had ever made this use 
of their power. The Oommittee therefore recom- 
mend that the Attorney-General proceed against 
these organizations as combinations in restraint of 
trade, and that new laws be framed which shall put 
an end to the new monopolies. The Committee very 






























































































cleverly suggests that ‘‘ in this case capital should be 
subjected to the rule of which it has always claimed 
to be the strongest advocate, and no combination or 
conspiracy should be t:lerated in the State which 
would interfere direetly or indirectly with the exer- 
cise of the boldest competition in every industry and 
calling.” . 

The Oommittee promise to draft a law which 
shall aim to secure this end. Whether or not they 
can provide against the great and obvious evils 
without preventing the more complete and better 
organization of capital remains to be seen. Bat the 
attempt is not only worth making, but on every 
account must be made. The moral considerations 
involved are of the highest importance. When, as 
in the case of the Ootton Seed Oil Trust, the owners 
of twelve refineries discharge all their laborers, and, 
withont the employment of either capital or labor, 
draw large sums from the community, we havesome- 
thing which suggests the old definition of robbery. 
S »mething must be done to put an end to the abuse. 
The popular opposition to great corporations is an 
unintelligent prejudice when compared with the 
fear of the newtrusts. These latter organizations 
are not amenable to the laws. As Mr. F. J. Stimson 
has expressed it in the Harvard ‘Law Review,” 
‘* American ingenuity has invented a legal machine 
which may swallow a hundred corporations or a 
hundred thousand individuals, and then, with all their 
corporate irresponsibility, their united power be 
stored like a dynamo in portable compass, and 
wielded by one ortwo men. Not even amenable to 
the restraints of corporation law, these trusts may 
realize satanic ambition—infinite and irresponsible 
power, free of check or conscience.” This investiga- 
tion is one of the signs of the new era in our politi- 
cal and industrial development. Great organiza- 
tions of capital are inevitable, but they must be 
sa bjected to popular control. 


THE OLD THEOLOGY. 


HE old theology is not very old. It is chiefly 
New England theology ; perhaps we should say 
Puritan theology. Even then it only dates from the 
sixteenth century; and in the form in which it ex- 
ists to-day only dates from the eighteenth, though 
it has roots that run back into the days-of Augus- 
tine and even of Athanasius. 

The essential characteristic of this theology is 
that it treats religion as a divine system of govern- 
ment. It has been not inaptly called by one of its 
advocates a ‘‘ governmental theology.” This is an 
admirable characterization of it. Itregards the Bible 
as a ‘code of laws,” and God as ‘‘ the moral Goy- 
ernor of the universe.” That universe He governs 
by law, enforced by penalty. Justice is the inherent 
and essential quality of a true government. It is, 
therefore, the inherent and essential quality of the 
divine Governor. But this justice demands ter- 
rible penalty for sin, because sin is flagrant in its 
character and terrible in its consequences. This 
penalty is so terrible that mercy interferes. It can- 
not bear to see the penalty inflicted. It pleads with 
justice, stays the hand of justice, entreats delay, 
offers an opportunity for repentance. This stay is 
brought about by a compromise between justice and 
mercy. The result of this compromise is a ‘‘ plan of 
salvation.” Under this plan of salvation mercy is 
effectual, but effectual only with limitations. The 
great and fundamental fact is justice; the qualifying 
and limiting fact is mercy. The principle has been 
stated by a prominent theologian in the saying, 
** God must be jast ; he may be merciful.” Mercy 
is thus limited as to the number over whom and the 
time during which it is effectual. In the belief of 
the Jew, mercy was effectual only for the Jews ; in 
the belief of the Roman Oatholic, only for the bap- 
tized ; in the belief of the Oalvinist, only for the 
elect ; and to-day it is hardly too much to say that 
in the great body of Paritau churches it is believed 
to be ¢ffectual only within the limits and range of 
Ohristendom. It is effectual also during a limited 
epoch. Death brings this epoch of mercy to an end. 
After that, mercy implores no more ; jastice has its 
inexorable way. 

Sometimes this plan or scheme is so presented as 
to cffend our moral sense. The penalty depicted 
transcends all idea even of justice. It becomes a 
horrib’e revenge. But apart from all such medizval 
exaggerations, such grotesque caricatures on justice, 
whict have come down to us froma time when the 
inquisition, the rack, and the fagot were the imple- 
ments of punishment and the symbols of law and 
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government—apart from these relics of a false con- 
ception even of justice itself—the fundamental 
thonght that God isa moral Governor, that the end 
of his government is the administration of justice, 
and that mercy is simply a temporary and limited 
interposition, embracing at best only a few of the 
human race, and operating at best only for a little 
section of eternity—this idea is the fundamental 
characteristic of what is known as the ‘‘old theol- 
ogy ” in contradistinction to the ‘‘ new theology,” 
and also ia contradistinction to that broader evan- 
gelical faith which includes all that is best in both 
the old and the new. This ancient theology system 
has been beautifully expressed by Longfellow in 
‘*The Golden Legend.” <A miracle-play is intro- 
duced into that drama, and in this miracle-play 
the medisval conception of the plan of salvation 
is represented ,by a conversation between God, Jus- 
tice, Mercy, the Four Virtues, and the Divine Son : 
Mercy. (At the feet of God.) 
Have pity, Lord, be not afraid 
To save mankind, whom thou hast made, 
Nor let the sonls that were betrayed 
Perish all eternally ! 
JUSTICE. . 
It cannot be, it must not be! 
When in the garden placed thee, 
The fruit of the forbidden tree 
He ate, and he must die ! 
MzEEoY. 
Have pity, Lord, let penitence 
Atone for disobedience, 
Nor let the fruit of man’s offense 
Be endless misery ! 
JUSTICE, 
What penitence proportionate 
Can e’er be felt for sin so great ? 
Of the forbidden fruit he ate, 
And damned must he be ! 
Gop. 
He shall be saved, if that within 
The bounds of earth one free from sin 
Be found, who for his kith and kin 
Will suffer martyrdom. 
THE Four VIRTUES. 
Lord, we have searched the whole around 
From center to the utmost bound, 
But no such mortal can be found. 
Despairing, back we come, 


Wispom, 
No mortal, but a God-made man, 
Can-ever carry out this pian, 
Achieving what none other can, 
Salvation unto all ! 


Gop. 

Go, then, O my beloved Son ! 

It can by thee alone be done ; 

By thee the victory shall be won 

O’er Satan and the Fall ! 

More graphically, if more fearfully, the same con- 
ception is represented by Jonathan Edwards in his 
memorable sermon on “‘ Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God.” We quote: 

*‘ The God that holds you over the pit of hell, much as 
one holds a spider or some loathsome insect over the fire, 
abhors you, and is dreadfully provoked. His wrath toward 
you burns like fire ; he looks upon you as worthy of nothing 
else but to be cast into the fire ; he is of purer eyes than to 
bear to have you in bis sight ; you are ten thousand times 
as abominable in his eyes as the most hateful and venom- 
ous serpent is in ours. You have offended him infinitely 
more than ever a stubborn rebel did his prince ; and yet it 
is nothing but his hand that holds you from falling into the 
fire every moment ; it is ascribed to nothing else that you 
did not go to hell the last night ; that you were suffered to 
awake again in this world after you closed your eyes to 
sleep ; and there is no other reason to be given why you 
have not dropped into hell since you arose in the morning 
but that God’s hand has held you up; there is no other 
reason to be given why you have not gone to hell since you 
have sat here in the house of God, provoking his pure eyes 
by your sinful, wicked manner of attending his solemn 
worehip. Yea; thereis nothing else that is to be given as 
a reason why you do not this very moment drop into heil.’’ 


Thus justice is supposed to be an eternal flame, 
waiting to devour the sinner, and mercy a thread 
liable to snap at any moment, which holds him sus- 
pended over the wrath to come. 

We no longer represent the thread as quite so fine 
spun ; we no longer represent the flames of wrath 
as quite so hot ; we no longer present the truth with 
the same vividness of imagination or the same 
strength of conviction. Bat, modified, ameliorated, 
to suit the temper of our own times, the same con- 
ceptions of God as a moral Governor, and justice as 
the end of his government, and mercy as a tempo- 
rary and limited interposition, still remain. 

Now, we believe this whole conception to be radi- 
cally false and unscriptural. The Bible does not repre- 
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sent God as a moral Governor, nor justice as the end 
of his government, nor mercy as a temporary inter- 
position pleading for delay. It does not represent 
that God must be just and may be merciful. On 
the contrary, it represents God as a Father, mercy 
as the end of his administration, and justice as the 
instrument which mercy uses for the accomplish- 
ment of its ends. Theold theology and the new 
agree that God is a Governor, but they disagree in 
their conception of the ends of government; they 
agree in representing God as both just and merciful, 
but one regards mercy as temporary and justice 
eternal, the other regards mercy as eternal and 
justice as its instrument ; they agree in representing 
the Bible as the Word of God, but the one regards 
it as the word of his law, the other as the word of 
his promise. We have tried in this article to give 
our readers a fair, though very brief and in so far 
inadequate, representation of the salient and distin- 
tinguishing features of the old theology. They are 
embodied in two words: government and justice. 
We shall attempt next week to put with equal brevity 
before the reader the salient features of the new 
theology. They are embodied in the two words 
redemption and mercy. 








THE GREAT STORM. 


S this is written, on Tuesday morning, it is imposal- 
ble to tell how the country round about has been 
affected by the great storm of Monday. New York City is 
almost as completely cut cff from the world as though it 
were besieged by a hostile army. Railroads are biccked, 
wires are down, telephones refuse to work, mail is out 
of the question, business has been paralyzed and is 
just beginning to move with slow and uncertain step. 
Thousands of New Yorkers have not seen thelr homes 
since Monday morning ; down-town hotels were crowded 
that night, cots and mattresses lying about the corridors 
as though a great political convention were going on in 
a small town. 

It is sald that the average time occupled by citizens 
in reaching their offices was three hours. Thousands 
turned back, aud with wisdom, as little or nothing was 
done down town. Beginning by declaring that he had 
never seen fuch weather in March, the Oldest Inhab- 
itant soon changed to declaring that New York had never 
experienced such a storm. The surface roads were 
abandoned early in the dsy, and even the elevated 
trains, for the first time since New York’s “ roads on 
stilts” were opened, were at a standstill. As to the 
out-of-town trains, not one moved out of the Grand 
Central Station, and reports came that over fifty trains 
were stalled. Many passengers undoubtedly suffered 
great discomfort. Cabs, wagons, sleighs, butcher carts, 
everything that will roll or slide, brought enormous 
fares to their owners; $5 was the least asked by a 
cabman for a mile or 80; $15, $20, or $25 was often 
extorted. As we look out of the window we see some 
of the forms of The Christian Union just starting for 
the press-room on a big bob sled, hilariously drawn by a 
team of boys 

The good-nature of everybody, despite hail, wind, 
and cold, was a subject of general remark. Each had 
a stirring tale to relate of adventure, blockade, and 
fierce fight with cutting blast and blinding snow. A 
sample is that of a young man who walked down town 
from Fiftieth Street and summed up his experience as 
** Four miles—four houre—one ear frozen.” Oa every 
side were seen the quaintest and queerest of storm 
outfits—ollskins, rubber coats, fur, canvas, cloth, and 
everything imaginable that could keep the weather out 
and the heatin. Women were encumbered by their 
clothing, and the few who were to be seen were pitifully 
helpless in the Ligh winds. Many were helped into 
private carriages aud assisted by sympathetic strangers. 
Falling signs, awnings, and wires added an element of 
danger to the general discomfort. The worst aorlous 
casualty of the day was a collision on the Third Avenue 
elevated road at Ssventy-sixth Street in which one 
person, the engineer, was killed, seven seriouly injured, 
and many slightly hurt. 

The scenes at the river sides, east and west, were 
varied and surprising. Of the East River ferries, only 
the Falton Street line ran with anything like regularity. 
New York business men who lived on the Jarsey side 
of the North River were very generally forced to aban- 
don their homes for the alght. The Brooklyn Bridge, 
considering its exposed position, stood the storm nobly. 
Not the slightest vibration was discow rad in the piers. 
Trains crossed the bridge, but at very irregular iuter- 
vals. Ofcourse the promenade was closed ; one ad- 
venturous youth slipped by the guards In the morning 
and crossed ; he was benumbed and beaten breathless 
by the wind, and fell before he reached the New York 
aide. The Bridge police raised him and pulled him 
across. Without their help he would doubtless have 





perished. The East River was frozen, and on Tuesday 
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morning, for the Arst time in many years, many crossed 
on the ice. } 7 

Daurrr Norzs —The newspapera showed great en- 
terprise, getting out ‘‘ Blizzard editions,” which sold at 
extra prices, No one grudged the boys five cents apiece. 
——We have heard of just one man who went out for a 
walk‘Monday night purely for fun, and ‘‘ enjoyed him- 
self immensely.”’——One sign called out by the storm was 
that of a saloon offering free whisky to any one unable 
to pay for it.——Frozen faces, noses, ears, and fingers 
were common.——The New York ‘‘Herald” on Monday 
morning had a beautiful little poem by Walt Whitman 
on ‘‘ The First Dandelion of Spring.” -How apropos! 
—Electric lights were literally nowhere yestercay. 
——In Macy’s store the girls stayed in the building ali 
night and had a sort of picnic ——Many men were seen 
with masks made of handkerchiefs, holes being made 
for eyes and mouth ——Only three Broadway theaters 
‘were opened ; they were not overcrowded. 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT,] 


WO notable people, father and daughter, have 
been laid to rest in Sleepy Hollow, in Ooncord, 
near the reeting-places of Emerson and Hawthorne— 
A. Bronson Alcott and Louisa May Alcott. Mr. Alcott 
passed away, at the advanced age of eighty-nine, on Sun- 
day morning, March 3; his daughter, not knowing of 
her father’s decease, followed him on Tuesday morning, 
aged fifty-five. On the previous Thursday Miss Alcott 
rode from Roxbury to see her father, who was in feeble 
health at her elster’s, Mra, Eilen Alcott Pratt, who re- 
aides in Loulsburg Square ; omitting to put on her furs 
for the return drive, she took cold, which resulted in 
spinal meningitis. She had been ill for several years 
and under medical treatment. 

The funeral services of Mr. Alcott were of a simple 
character, at the residence of Mrs. Pratt, conducted by 
Dr. Cyrus Bartol, upon whose ministrations at the West 
Church the Alcotts attended. Mr. Frank B. Sanborn 
and Mrs. Edna D. Cheney delivered short addresses, 
andthe Rov. J. 8. Bush, of Concord, read the burial 
service and offered prayer, the service being on Tuesday 
a few hours after the spirit of the daughter had passed 
on to join the father. 

The funeral of Miss Alcott was strictly private, at 
Mrs. Pratt’s, on Thursday, Dr. Bartol delivering a 
short address, worthy tribute also beiag paid to her 
memory by Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, Mrs, Mary A. Liver- 
more, and Mrs, Harriet Winslow Sewall, who read the 
poem by Miss Alcott, ‘‘ Transfiguration.” Miss Alcott 
was always tenderly and devotedly interested in the 
family, “filling the gaps,” as she called her service. By 
the departure of the Alcotts the community is reminded 
of the great movement that began in Massachusetts 
by the Transcendentalists, the socialistic Brook Farm 
experiment, the gathering in home life at Concord of 
the notable litiérateurs who have achieved lasting fame, 
the establishment of the Concord School of Philosophy, 
and the social, ethical, and literary streams that have 
flowed thence through the world. The Alcotts have 
been as unique as any of the eminent group. Miss 
Alcott by her will has left her property to her sister, 
and ordered all of her manuscripts, letters, and papers 
to be burned. 


Town and city elections through the State show 
somewhat of a falling off in the number of munici- 
palities which have voted no license, the larger towns 
not holding up to the score of last year. In the Logls- 
lature the annual pressure is now on to get more 
atringent laws for the suppression of liquor-selling. It 
seems doubtful whether the Prohibitionists will get any- 
thing but the one per cent. beer bill. The law rates all 
beers of not less than three per cent, of alcohol as 
unintoxicating, which limitation allows the free sale of 
the large number of unintoxicating drinks, and this 
privilege, itis claimed, is generally abused by taking 
advantage of the opportunity to furnish stronger 
drinks ‘‘on the aly ;” indeed, some of the temperance 
people claim that the free shops are the most corrupt- 
ing liquor places in the city. Tho new bill rates all 
beers of over one per cent. alcohol as intoxicating. 
There certainly is much temperance activity all along 
the line, in the Legislature and out, and sentiment 
against grog-shops {s gaining strength outside of the 
radical prohibitory camps. Joseph Cook and this class 
of agitators pronounce high license a block to the cause 
of prohibition ; they seem to think that if we can get 
constitutional prohibition, grant women suffrage in 
municipal elections, and make it a penal offense 
punishable by fine not to vote, except prevented by 
absence or illness, the temperance millennium will 
have dawned. Many of these agitators forget, or do 
not find it convenient to remember, when —2 
the government for the licensed rum.shops, that 
— 33 some years ago took the business of 

from the city authorities and lodged the 
power in the hands of three police commissioners, who 
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ate appointed by the Governor, two from the dominant 
party and one from the minority party. 


In a week filled with surprises the burning of the 
Springfield ‘‘ Union ” building and consequent loss of 
life has stirred the community deeply, and set everybody 
to reflecting on the possibilities there are In the cities 
that such fearful calamities are liable to occur at any 
time. Mr. Edward Atkinson is out in an article in 
which he characterizes the loss of seven lives at Spring- 
field as homicide from combustible architecture. He 
states that in the United States we burn nearly two hotels 
a day, destroy one hospital, asylum, or almshouse by 
fire in every two weeks, with large loss of life. He says 
that some of our Massachusetts public buildings are 
among the most costly and dangerous examples of the 
art of ‘combustible architecture. In buildings where 
there are elevators he would have the elevator tube 
lined with sheet-iron, the doors of wood incased in tin 
and made automatic, and a thin glass roof over the top 
of the tube, which would probably break by the effect 
of the heat. By this construction fire shooting up the 
elevator shaft would be prevented from extending to 
the floors and rooms of the building till the inmates 
might escape by stairways or down ladders. It is 
probable that the present Legislature will take some 
action calculated to make life more secure agalnst fires 
in public buildings and places of business. 

OBSERVER 


BRONSON ALCOTT—LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


By THE Ray. Junics H. Warp. 
HE double sorrow that has come to the surviving 
members of the Alcott family removes at almost 
one blow those who have given it public distinction. 
The father and the daughter have been inseparable 
companions in all their riper years, and their united 
deaths, much as is the sorrow of thousands for the loss 
of Loulsa Alcott, have a certain tragic unity that hushes 
one’s regret with a sense of awe. The daughter had so 
long given her life and strength to insure the happiness 
of others that it seems as if she could not be spared by 
those whose lives she has enriched, but the careers of the 
two were £0 blended that the one seemed the comple- 
ment of the other, and there is joy mingled with sorrow 
in the fact that in their deaths they were not divided. 
In many New Eagland families the members have shone 
out as did the Alcotts in father and daughter. The 
Emerson brothers were such a notable family. The 
Beecher boys and girls have taken the family name 
around the world. The Quincy and Adams families 
have abounded in illustrious members, and in the older 
homes of many of our best citizens there has been 
a certain luster to the family from the first settlement of 
the country. The Alcott family had the “ blue blood ” 
in both of its branches. Bronson Alcott did not grow 
up in affluence, but in his dey he has been one of our 
moat representative Americans ; and Mrs. Alcott was not 
leas distinguished in her ancestry than in her own char- 
acter. It has been a gifted family by descent and in Its 
fruit, and the time came when, in founding the Concord 
School of Philosophy and in the popularity of Miss 
Alcott’s stories for children, the father and the daughter 
alike contributed to its fame and influence. It may be 
doubted if there has gone forth from any New England 
home in the last two or thres generations a more pervasive 
influence than has been exerted by Bronson Alcott and 
his daughter through contact with individuals and 
through. the awakening of the instincts of childhood. 
The one was seemingly at the antipodes of the other. 
Tho daughter had the fun and sparkle that come from in- 
tellectual activity and :uddy health,and gave her strength 
to the practical side of life ; the father wrapped himself 
up more and more in the habit of the philosopher as life 
went on, and was never able, in all his grand openness 
and sincerity of character, to be other than what he was, 
It was once the rule to laugh at Bronson Alcott asa 
** ne’er-do-well ” who could not earn his own living, but 
this was a feature in his life which was simply constitu. 
tional. Like Coleridge, his mind was set on higher 
things, and would not submit to the collar of a draught- 
horse. If it be sald that this implied selfishness, I reply 
that the story of his career, as I have had it, with all its 
light and shade, in the confidence of friendship from his 
own lips, when properly understood, utterly forbids the 
insinuation. This man grew out of the limitations of his 
youth, as he grew out of the limitations of his manhood, 
and kept on growing out of his past self till the phyal- 
cal man failed to respond to the mind and soul. Those 
who came in contact with him in his later years at the 
School of Philosophy in Concord were impressed more 
and more with the spiriiual majesty of the man down to 
the very end of his thouzhtiul life. His ‘‘ Ion,” a mon- 
ody which he gave before the Concord School in the 
summer of 1882, on the death of Emerson, who was his 
dearest friend, though he had not the gift and faculty 
divine of the poet, was conceived in the high mood that 
befitted the subject, and there was a pathos in it which is 
the same that you feel in reading Milton's “‘Lycidas” and 
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gave me his manuscript copy of this beautiful elegy, 
written in his peculfar old-fashioned hand, firm and 
strong for an octogenarian; it was the last, or almost 
the last, of his public utterances, and {t lies before me, 
reminder of what the whole man has been to me fn the 
years that I have been permitted to know him. He was 
the higher presence in the Concord School, and the work 
of that school has been like ihe spirit which ‘s now 
going forth from the prophetic teachers at Andover, the 
liberation of philosophical and religious thought from 
the restrictions of a purely theological system It was 
here that men have felt his influence, and what he had 
done for me I found, on comparing notes, he had done 
for Dr. William T. Harris some years before. He had 
the power of thinking beyond the u:uil limitations of 
his fellow-men, He wat a natural logician. Wherever 
he began, the talk was true to the laws of the spiritual 
understanding. He came out on the affirmative aside, 
no matter where he began. It was these grand sffirma- 
tions, in spite of all his excursiveness, which constituted 
the charm of his conversations, Other men might be 
more brilliant. Dr. Harris is to day vastly superior as 
a philosophical thinker to what Alcott ever was, but the 
Concord ‘‘ prophet of the soul” was the first to teach 
Dr. Harris, as he was to teach others, what the schools 
had not taught in America, the necessity of seeing truth, 


-f not asa system, but asa whole, in its re'ation to the 


whole of itfe. If the Concord School has done any one 
thing for the philosophical and religious thinking of the 
country, it has extended this way of seeing things, which 
was habitual to Bronson Alcott, till it has become the 
habit of mavy who are to-day shaping the higher 
thought and life of the Nation. 

It was here that this great and imperfectly honored 
teacher was strong. Emerson caught hold of him on 
the side of his spiritual life, and called him “ the most 
extraordinary man and the h'ghest genius of his time.” 
Wilting to Margaret Fuller as early as 1837, when 
Alcott was only known by his ‘‘ Racord of a School’’ 
and his ‘‘ Conversations on the Gospels,” he says: ‘‘ He 
has more of the godlike than any man I have ever seen, 
and his presence rebukes and threatens and raises, He 
is a teacher.” And {t was to this man that Emerson 
went to school. When the editor of the Boston 
‘* Advertiser,” the father of Dr. E E. Hale, turned his 
iaustructions into ridicule, as they were presented in the 
volumes which Miss Psabody had written down at his 
dictation during the school-hours in the Masonic Tem- 
ple, and all Boston had been set by the ears and was 
denouncing its only true schoolmaster as a charlatan, it 
was Mr. Emerson who said to his friend in 1840: ‘‘ Come 
to Concord, and I will see that you are protected. The 
Boston people are not worthy of you.” This invitation 
took the Alcotts to Concord, where, with the exception of 
a short stay at Fruitlands, they have since resided till 
the last years of hislife. Emerson was the only man in 
America at this time who believed in Bronson Alcott, 
except himself. Alcott never lost sight of the fact that 
God had given him a particular and defialte work to do, 
and even at the lowest ebb in his fortunes he never 
forgot his mission to the world. Emerson’s kindness 
I know all about, because I have read the whole story, 
with Alcott’s consent, in his voluminous diary, and 
what was not included there was given from his own 
lips. With this knowledge, I feel that Mr. Cabot has 
treated Emerson’s friend with insufficlent mention in his 
excellent “Memoir.” He has suppressed what ought 
to have been said. Nothing in Emerson’s life was more 
touching or characteristic than his relation to his friend 
Alcott. There was a reserve in Emerson that not even 
Alcott ever thought of infringing on, but in all the 
intercourse of an almost daily compantonship of many 
years they had an intellectual exchange which was a 
constant refreshment to each, and Emerson fn his ba- 
friending of Alcott acted upon the Ssriptural injunction 
of not allowing the left hand to know what the right 
hand had done. Into the way that the Alcott family 
found relief from the cruel cutting off of Alcoit’s 
natural means of support by the raising of prejudice 
against him in Boston, which operated for half 
a century to his detriment in many circles, I may 
not enter, though it is a story so pathetic and touch- 
ing and thrilling and ennobling to woman, and s0 
full of rebuke to false womanhood, that the world 
ought:not to lose it—for the influence of an illustrious 
example, if for no other reason. In all these years of 
struggle Alcott never was less the gentleman and phi- 
losopher than he was in his later years, when his tall 
figure and animated countenance, touched cff with a 
wealth of silver locks that reached to his shoulders, 
expressed the natural majesty of the man. He felt 
keenly the misunderstanding of those who laughed at 
his school-keeping and his efforts to establish Paradise 
in Massachusetts, but there was never the least unkind- 
ness in his senee of pain. He was too good and pure a 
man to fail in holding up in his practice the virtues of 
life, He was the living embodiment of the phil sophy 
in which he believed and of the faith which inspired 





Emerson’s ‘‘ Threnody” on the death of his child. He‘ 


his soul. He was Emerson’s other self; he had all the 
time that vision of the whole which only came to his 
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friend by fits and starts ; but Emerson had in such per- 
fection the gift of writing in good form that it is Emer- 
son’s snatches of the clear sky which pass for the welkin 
as Alcott certified it to him in his hab'tual thought. I 
take up Alcott’s volumes, but they weary me, while my 
memory of his conversations is as if 1 had talked with 
angels and had glanced at the glory of their upper 
homes. Bronson Alcott was one of those men whom 
you grow up to, after you have lived in his atmos- 
phere. 

This was the character of his friendships with 
younger men ; they came to reverence him for a spir- 
itual influence which defied analysis but which clarified 
and improved the quality of their lives. It was in the 
spirit of these impressions that, in the subdued light ofa 
drawing-room on a quiet street in Boston, his funeral 
was held on the morning of the 5th of March. The 
venerable Dr. Bartol, who has been the eulogist of the 
great men of Lis time fcr half a century, and loved and 
appreciated the Concord mystic and philosopher for all 
that he was, stood by his open coffin, and, in a manner 
and in a line of remark alike inimitable, gave his sweet 
and beautiful farewell to his friend in the presence of 
many who through all the years had known and 
loved him best. The eyes moistened at his every word, 
and when the clear notes of the Episcopal burial service 
c: me stropg and joyous in their utterance of the im- 
mortality of the soul, it seemed as if the very dead re- 
sponded to the voice of the living. Mr. Sanborn, in a 
few fitting words, set forth the departed as the most 
characteristic American of his time, and then Mrs. E. 
D. Cheney, who had been one of those whom his 
thought had helped and guided, expressed, as only a 
strong and wise and tender woman can, the sente of 
what all who were present owed to the great master 
whose mortal remains were soon to be laid away in the 
place of the last sleep. It was a burial service in accord 
with what would have bean the wishes of the dead, and 
truly respondent to the wishes of the living. It was 
open day in that home of sorrow because ‘‘ the light 
that never was on sea or land” had shone in there from 
above. And yet it wasco near a poignant sorrow in 
everybody’s thought and heart that one could not think 
of the father at rest without the keenest regret that the 
daughter who had helped to make his later pathway 
besutiful was at the same moment at reat in another 
home, They were lovely in their lives, and in their 
deaths they were not divided. 

Alcott was not, as Emerson truly said, a writer; his 
few books could never ba popular; and he was in no 
sense an original !hinker. But there was that in his way 
of stating truth in his conversations, that in the person- 
ality which he threw into truth out of the intensity and 
breadth of his convictions, which gave what hesaid the 
force of truth heard for the first time Agarsiz said that 
he could not afford to stop to make mozey, and Alcott 
was one of the few men who lived habitually in the 
atmosphere of ideas where the lower currents of life 
have no existence. It was thissupremacy of purity and 
truth and ethical insight which made him personally 
attractive to all who knew him. What he had to say 
about himself was the mere foible that you forgot in 
your reech to the innocence and freshness of his spiritual 
life. Ican imagine that what Coleridge in his best 
moments was at Highgate, Alcott wasin his conversa- 
tions with those who responded to his bigher thought. 
Emerson was the literary genius of the Transcendentsl 
movement. He is its representative man today. But 
Alcott was its soul and inspiration ; he was at once the 
promoter of its reorgan'zation of society and the director 
of its moral purpose. The man whom Emerson looked 
up to as his teacher could be nothing less than this, and 
if one will take the trouble to read his ‘‘ The Record of 
a School,” his introduction to the “ Conversations on 
the Gospels,” aud his ‘‘ Concord School Reports,” in 
which he expressed freely his spiritual and practical 
views of education, or, as he preferred to call it, human 
culture, it will easily appear why Emerson was s0 
greatly atiracted tohim. Here was a man who hed the 
genius of Pestalozzi, who could not take a step in edu- 
cation unless it implied the spiritual as well as the social 
training of the child. Nothing so valuable on the 
wholeness of human culiure has been written by any 
Avwerican, and perhsps it would be true to say that 
Alcott stands with Pestalozz| and Froebel as the three 
men who have rerolution!zed modern education. One 
day when I was at his house he handed to me his own 
copy of the ‘‘ Concord School Reports,” saying, ‘* Here 
is the record of my attempt, after the Masonic Temple 
School was broken up, to introduce my ideas of educa- 
tion into the public schools of the country, and in your 
hands it will not be forgotten.” The volume contains 
his first published outline of elementary education, dat- 
ing back as early as 1830, Mr. Charles Lane’s ‘ Inter- 
pretation of A. Bronson Alcott’s Idea and Practice at 
the Masonic Temp'e, Boston,” and his ‘‘ Concord School 
Reports,” from 1860 till 1862, inclusive. Here is the 
whole of his educational system in theory and practice, 
and the day will come when a reprint of this volume 
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will be demanded in the interest of American education. 
Dr. Harris is an original student and thinker in the 
development of the American echool system, but I think 
he would be glad to acknowledge that he derived much 
of his own breadth and insight into true methods of 
human culture from Alcott’s writ'ngs. They first set 


him to thinking on right lines. Aicott’s higher work. 


in the Transcendental Olub, which was organized in 
1836, was simply the development of his thinking into 
a higher realm. He used to say that he was born again 
after he was fifty years old; what he meant was that 
he fcund himself arriving at conclusions through a 
broadening mental and spiritual development ; and this 
was simply the truth. He was one of the few men in 
the world who grew after most men have gone to seed. 
He was the youngest old man Iever knew. He had a 
sympathetic consciousness of philosophical and ethical 
truth. He had in ethics what Chief Justice Marshall 
had in the principles of justice, an intuitive sense of 
what ought to be, and on these lines his judgment could 
always be trusted. 

There happened te him the good fortune that, if he 
could not bring the great public to his side, he could 
bring up his own children according to the principles 
cf human and spiritual culture which he had been pre- 
vented from fully carrying out in Boston. His four 
daughters were as bright and happy girls as one could 
find in any New England home, and it fell to his 
daughter Louisa, who excelled her sisters in literary 
skill, to portray in imaginary life the thoughts and 
principles which had been set forih by her father in his 
Boston school, and which were a part of the atmosphere 
of her home training. It fs through her that Alcott has 
reached the confines of the wide world in a style of fic- 
tion which is not only the transcript of the free play of 
the affections of youth, but the finest and best possible 
presentation of the truths of personal training which he 
sought to impress upon his generation. Miss Eiizabeth 
Peabody was his unfafling friend in his work of ele- 
mentary instruction, and the ‘‘ Record of a School” 
and the ‘‘ Conversations” were due to her skill asa 
recorder of the practical success of the Socratic method 
applied to education ; but Louisa Alcott, with her quick 
insight, her fine sense of humor, her healthy nature, 
and her generous emotional and spiritual training, 
brought to her imaginative representation of the doings 
of members of the Alcott family, beyond whose advent- 
ures she seldom extended her vision, such rightness of 
treatment that the world of childhood has been enriched 
through her stories as perhaps by no other modern 
writer. Whatthe father could not do has been done by 
the daughter, with a success which must have been as 
much of a glad surprise to herself as to her friends. She 
has made the world of childhood something which it 
was not before. Her writings have such vitality that 
they make their own way. She has been as popular as 
Maria Edgeworth was two generations ago, and her 
writings are so genuine in the portraiture of life taat 
they have been added to the permanent literature of 
childhood the world over. ‘‘Their sound is gone 
out into all lands, and their words into the ends of the 
world.” 

But this sketch of the Alcott famfly, so far as it is 
the subject of public treatment, would not be com- 
plete if it stopped with Miss Alcoti’s delineation of 
the joys and sorrows of its childhood. Her boys 
and girls are so genuine that they cease to be 
Alcotts, and stand for boys and girls everywhere, and 
so Miss Alcott becomes a representative “riter, and 
will retain in this capacity her hold of generation after 
generation of readers. The secret of the fascination 
with which she has invested the careers of her young 
people is not more due to literarv power than it is to 
the remarkable sincerity and rightness of her own 
life. She once remarked that it seemed to be her duty 
to fill up gaps. She took the place of bread-winner on 
the first success of her “ Little Women,” and with the 
death of her mother succeeded to the mother’s place, 
with her widowed sister, at the head of the family, and 
her whole life has been the outpouring of a loving mind 
and heart in the quiet discharge of home duty and 
service. Rarely has a writing career which has com- 
manded the widest popularity been so full of the sweet 
sanctities of home. The aged Alcott grew in the fine 
and chastened beauty of the Christian gentleman and 
philosopher as the years went on, and it was the hand 
of this consecrated daughter that was invisibly behind 
him. The affection with which the one spoke of the 
other was something which no language could ade- 
quately express. It was the life of the life of each. 
The time has not come for the statement of what Louisa 
Alcott was in all the intimacies of private life ; it may 
never come ; but those who knew her will bear witness 
that she had one of the whitest and purest souls that 
ever was enshrined in a human form. Her literary 
success was the smallest part of a life that knew almost 
no limits of delicate and true service of others, and in 
the annals of distinguished women there are few who 
can be named before Louisa May Alcott. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


ACKSONVILLE is the natural metropolis of Fior- 
ida, standing jrat south of the northern border, 

and constituting the gateway to the State. It is on St. 
John’s River, but its commercial importance apparently 
depends chiefly upon the fact that it has become a great 
railroad center. This is the point st which all Northern 
visitors arrive and from which all Northern visitors de. 
part, whether they are going by the Atlantic Coast 
line directly to the North or by one of the other lines to 
the West or Northwest. Even those who come by 
steamer come either to Charleston, Savannah, or Fer- 
nandina, and thence by railroad to Jacksonville It 
{s an enterprising town, with all those marks of rawness 
and vigor combined which characterizes new American 
cities, especially those that have been built up by the 
raflroads. Its hotels, as we have already intimated, are 
exceptionally good. As much cannot be sald for its 
churches. The Methodists occupy a creditable edifice, 
but the Congregationalist and the Presbyterian churches 
—South and North—dwell in wooden tenements that do 
not do credit to a city of the aizs and honorable preten- 
sions of Jacksonville. The general appearance is that 
commerce has taken a long leap here and left religion 
lagging far in the rear. Whether this is really trueI do 
not know. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has attractive rooms, with a small but well-equipped 
gymnasium, a ball, and a reading-room. It {sa tenant, 
and should be the owner, ofthis building. On the Sab- 
bath that I was at Jacksonville the Rev. Resell T, Hall 
was installed as pastor of the Congregational church, and 
I thus had the opportunity of meeting with a number of 
representative Congregational clergy, and concur very 
heartily in the remark made by a distinguished layman 
that they were a fine body of men. The church has a 
fairly pleasant audience room, but it {s hardly adequate 
even for the present congregation ; it gives no room for 
growth, and is in a wooden shell that presents no attrac- 
tions to the tourist. Mr. Hall, who came recently to 
Florida from Ohio, is the right man in the right place, 
and will bring to his work what it needs—a consecrated 
heart, a progressive spirit, and a wise and well-balanced 
judgment. That he is a man of tact, and Hkely to ba 
one of influence, is indicated by the fact that he is 
already the Moderator of the ministerial club, the asso- 
ciation which meets every Monday morning. The 
friendly relations, by the way, between different classes 
is indicated by the fact that on the Monday morning on 
which I was privileged t» attend the meeting of this 
club the Congregational Moderator and the Southern 
Presbyterian Scribe sat side by side on the same plat- 
form, and in the audience room colored ministers min- 
eled with their white brethren. There were a number of 
Northern visitors, and the time was courteously given to 
them. But I noted the fact that every expression on 
their part in favor of nationality, liberty, and Christian 
progress was warmly applauded and apparently received 
without dissent. 


The impression produced by Jacksonville was still 
further produced by actual observations ia a very 
rapid tour of inspection through other parts of Florida ; 
namely, that her religious and educational work is 
not up to her necessities. Excepting the Methodist 
church at St. Augustine. which has beea built by the 
proprietor of the great Ponce de Leon Hotel, I did not 
seeachurch in the State which struck me as really a 
fine one. Nor was I impressed, as I have been In some | 
Western communities, by the school bufldings ; but yet 
this may have been my mischance ; perhaps a further 
acquaintance and a closer observation would reverse the 
impression here conveyed. Personal conference with 
leading Floridians did not confirm the optismistic reports 
of public education in the State given in the official 
reports, and repeated to the Northern people by the 
New York “Evening Post.” The gist of what my in- 
formants --and there were several of them—said was 
that the State authorities had very little idea of what 
education really is, and that the public schools of 
Florida could not, in the quality of their teaching 
and the efficiency of their work, compare for a mo- 
ment with those of either New England or of the North. 
west. The notion that Florida was fn advance of the 
New England States in her public schools was regarded 
with amusement by men who agreed for other reasons 
with the conclusion of the “Evening Post” that the 
Blair bill is a mistake. So farasIcan judge, it is the 
absolutely universal sentiment in the South, at least in 
Florida—and this is true of Northern men as well as of 
Southern men, and the Northern men who were radical 
abolitionists before and during the war—that any attempt 
to mix the races in elther schools or churches would be 
a great mistake, and would be as distasteful to the 
negroes as to the whites. The kind of preaching which 
Will to-day take hold of the negro race would be of 
little value to the white race, and vice versa. And while, 
of course, the primary teaching must be essentially the 
same for both races, the negroes are beginning to be 
clamorous to have both their own schools, which indeed 
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now they have, and men and women of thelr own race 
as their teachers. There are moral reasons also, into 
which I will not go here, why parents are rightfully 
unwilling that their boys and girls should associate with 
negro children in the public schools, until moral instruc- 
tion, both in negro churches and the negro households, 
is very different from what it is to-day. All my preji- 
dices are in favor of no recognition of caste or color in 
either school or church. But theories incubated in the 
study must give way to actual experience in the field. 


It so happened that I was thrown more with Congre- 
gationalists than with any other denomination in 
Ficrida, and so know more of their religious work and 
missionary operations. The week preceding Mr. Hall’s 
installation an association meeting was held at Inter- 
lachen, in Central Florida, the rep*rts of which indi- 
cated quite as much intellectual and spiritual life as 
would be likely to characterize any similar meeting in 
any part of the U :ited States. The Congregationalists 
have established a college at Winter Park, in Central 
Fiorlda, Dr E. P. Hooker being President of the col- 
lege and pastor of the Congregational church. Like all 
colleges in new communities, this institution is pre- 
paratory school, grammar school, and college; and, 
measured by numbers, the college is the least depart- 
ment of the three, The institution appears, from all I 
could learn, to be the best collegiate institution in the 
State. It is situated on the bank of a lake; the high 
ground is provided with gentlemen’s cottage, ladies’ 
cottage, dining-hall, and hall for instruction, but greatly 
needs, not only permanent endowment, but financial 
aid for its current expenses. There are two Chautau- 
quas in the State, one at De Funiak Springs, in Western 
Florida, and one at Mount Dora, in Southern Florida. 
The former I was not able to visit. From the fact that 
half a score of editors of different ‘' Christian Advo- 
cates” from different parts of the country were an- 
nuounced among its speakers, I judge it to be under 
Methodist auspices ; the latter is under Congregational 
auspices, though both of them, like all Chautauquas, 
are undenominational in their spirit and the in- 
struction which they afford. Mant Dora is situated 
on a gentle emineace sloping up from the lake of the 
game name, and is really beautiful for situation. It has 
the advantage of a fine natural grove and of undulating 
ground which affords every facility for good drainage. 
This was the second year of its existence, but it has 
already put up what is, I think, the finest auditorium 
that I have seen at any Chautauqua Acsembly save that 
of the original Chautauqua in New York State. I was 
present only at the opening days of the seasion, and one 
of them was cold, cheerless, and rainy. Nevertheless 
there was a good audience, one which would have over- 
crowded the tent in which the Assembly met last year. 
The village of Mount Dra, two or three miles distant, 
is anxiously waiting for some one to put up a first-class 
hotel, and grcund {s offered for nothing on condition 
that a firat-class hotel is erected on it. The hot) in the 
Chautauqua grounds was not much more than adequate 
to provide accommodations for the actual workers, but 
the table, which was under the charge of a lady from 
Martha’s Vineyard, was exceptionally good. It was 
here that we had ripe strawberries, while our friends in 
New York were breasting the north wind with the 
thermometer ten degrees below zero. 


Weleft Chautauqua about eleven o’clock in the morning, 
in a cold, driving rain, on what our host told us was the 
worst day he had ever seen in Florida, and waited for a 
couple of hours at Sanford, in a crowded, nolsy, and dis- 
agreeable station, made out of an old store, until the train 
arrived to get us to our boat. Wehad resolved to geta 
glimpse of the St. John’s River, and would not allow 
ourselves to ba cheated out of it by the inelement 
weather. I was very glad my traveling companion had 
the courage to breast the storm, for the rain ceased, 
though the clouds still hung low, and we were able 
to sit out on deck and enjoy what {s certainly a 
unique call. The banks are so low, sometimes over- 
flowed with water, and the trees grow so close to their 
edge and the branches s0 overhang, and the long gray 
moss 0 falls and festoons from their branches, that we 
seemed to be sailing through the woods rather than on 
ariver. And when the sun finally goes down, dark- 
ness gathers, as it quickly does in these Southern latitudes, 
over the ecene, and the electric lights are brought out 
and flash a pathway of light along which we travel, the 
scene is indescribably weird and romantic. Since the 
railroad has been built the river traffic has fallen off. 
What a queer folk we Americans ate! Wo weary of 
our business, we want a rest, we travel for the sake of 
travel, and then, instead of taking that msthod which 
will give us the most complete rest and the most enchant- 
ing views, we hurry and rush and scramble for that 
which will get us through our pleasure in the quickest 
possible time and with the least poss!ble opportuatty for 
observation ! 

We were not able to visit what is known as the most 
charming part of Fiorida, the east coast. But since we 
got home we have received a letter from a friend whose 














time was more at his disposal, and a paragraph from 
his letter giving hisenthu slastic description of that part 
of Florida shall be included in these Notes by the Way. 
Only it is just to the restof Florida to remind the reader 
that the rest of these notes have been written by one who 
is pot, and this paragraph is written by one who is, an 
enthusiastic Floridian ; he will also note, perhaps, the 
marvelous progress which has been made in F.orida in 
the matter of civil!zation and convenience for travelers 
during the last five years : 

Until very recently the east coast and its adjacent 
rivers were a sealed book to the average tourist seeking 
recreation or health in our “ Americana Italy.”” Practically 
harborless, and walled in from the St. John’s by a wide 
barrier of forest, it was almost unknown, save as a para- 
dise for the sportsman. Allured by reports of its many 
attractions, I determined to see and jadge for myself. That 
was five years ago, and I was in St. Augustine. Starting 
at night, and being the only passenger, I intrusted myself 
with many mis givings to the unprepossessing affair which 
constituted the ‘‘ Stage Line,’’ then the only means of con- 
veyance to this coast and river region below. The rickety, 
canvas-covered vehicle, far advanced in age and infirmity, 
was well matched in these particulars by its motive power, 
a pair of sorry-looking mules. However, after a night and 
nearly a day of continaous traveling, the rough and un- 
certain trail, which threaded an almost unbroken forest, 
was eafely traversed, and with my first view of this beauti- 
ful region I realized that I was to be amply recompensed 
for the discomforts of the journey. Intending to tarry a 
couple of weeks, I lingered in its delightful atmosphere and 
among its varied charms twice as many months. The 
characteristics and conformation of this east coast region 
are such that it mast always be pre-emiuently attractive to 
the Florida tourist. A thread of forest-covered land, 
averaging, perhaps, only a mile in width, but extending 
along the coast for hundreds of miles, separates the 
Atlantic from that remarkab!e series of connected “ rivers ’ 
known as the ‘Halifax,’ the ‘‘ Hillsborongh,’”’ and the 
“Indian.”? Protected from the motion of the ocean, these 
broad and placid waters give beauty and variety to the 
scenery, and furnish an unrivaled field for aquatic pleas- 
ures; while just across the narrow margin of semi-tropic 
forest lies the most magnificent beach of the Atlantic coast. 
For scores of miles one may drive upon the impacted sand 
and shells of the gently shelving shore, enjoying the ever 
in-rolling surf and the refreshing breeze tempered by more 
tropic waters. Oae characteristic of winter in this part 
of Florida is the prevalence of the gentle “southeast 
trades.’ During the season, for weeks together, they 
come up with the sun, just sufficiently tempering his rays, 
and die away with his setting. They constitute the certainty, 
the safety, and the luxury which attend boating in these 
rivers. In fact, the advantages which the east coast region 

over other parts of the peninsula are manifold. 
Not only in winter is the climate milder and more equable, 
but that of summer is so tempered by ocean breezes that 
the heat is rarely excessive, and those from the North now 
permanently residing here assure me that they feel the 
summer heat less than they did in their former homes. 
This class of residents is rapidly increasing. Some come 
from considerations of health ; but more, perhaps, from a 
certain fascination there fs in Iivingina region where sing- 
ing birds are never absent, in having a home always sur- 
rounded by fruits and flowers, and where the verdure of 
the semi-tropies may be always seen—the magnolia, the 
broad-leafed palmetto, aad the festooned oak. Even as 
I write, our “* Tribune” tells us of the storms which have 
swept over the frozen North, while here the flowers of our 
garden have as yet been untouched by a breath of frost. 
Yes, and during those very days we strolled over to tho 
beach for theluxary of our ocean baths |! 


With which most friendly, if not enthusiastic, words, 
I bid farewell to Florida, which has added a moat 
pleasant memory to the many pleasant memories of the 
past, Laicus 


SERVANTS OF JESUS CHRIST. 
By Miss E. L Wittcox. 


N turning over the Epistles of the New Testament it is 
interesting to note how various writers introduce 
themselves by this simple phrase. The pupil of the 
learned Gamaliel, the impetuous fisherman of Galilee, 
the practical son of Z sbedee, all characteriz3 themselves 
in the same way, and Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, 
Peter, a servant of Jesus Christ, and James, a servant 
of Jesus Christ, send their respective letters to the 
churches, and expect recognition on the ground of the 
common fact. That prcui service was the central 
thought of their lives. Nor is it hard for us to see how 
its power only could have molded such dissimilar 
materials into fit pillars for the temple of our God. 
Three men of recent influence in the Christian world 
may be grouped together by that phrase. They were 
servants of Jesus Obrist ; aside from that they had little 
incommon. Born in different stations, in widely sep- 
arate lands, and choosing various vocations in life, each 
accepted this motive power in his youth, and the com- 
pleted life of each strikes the same chord. The biogra- 
phies of the three have just been given to the public, ! 


1The Lite of Constans L. Goodell, D.D. By A. H. Ourrier, 
D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology in Oberlin Theological 
Seminary. With an Introdaction by Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., Mire 
ister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. (New 
York: A.D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.50.) 

Autobiography of Wiliam G. Schauffler, for Forty-nine Years a 











and no reader can fail to find in the diverse individual- 
ities and circumstances of each subject the same cen- 
tral principle, vitalizing and unifying all. 

Of two of the three the world, perhaps, had never 
heard but for this spur to action. Born in a little Ver- 
mont village, the only son of a farmer with few inter- 
este save the narrow daily routine, the childhood of 
Constans L, Goodell gave little promise of his future 
usefulness. But the limited family library—a Bible, 
a hymn-book, and an English Reader—whetted the 
boy’s taste for books, and when at thirteen he induced 
his father to subscribe for his first newspaper, that 
father’s darling wish that his boy should succeed to the 
farm was doomed to disappointment. With some aid 
from home, but chiefly through his own exertions, he 
fitted himself for college, entering the University of 
Vermont in 1851. Both in the fitting school and in 
college his popular gifts secured him appreciation, but 
it was not until after his conversion in his senior year 
that he showed even the intellectual ambition which 
must mark a successful student. Writes a classmate: 
It is the general opinion of the men who knew Dr. 
Goodell in college that it was his conversion that made 
him. . . . He never was in real earnest before, never 
worked hard before.” 

That new purpose struck deep roots. His choice of 
a profession was immediately changed from the law to 
the ministry, and the succeeding three years, passed in 
Andover Theological Seminary, were fruitful in intel- 
lectual progress, as in moral and spiritual development. 
H's instructors speak especially of the consclentiousness 
of his work, permitting him no carelessness in the less 
interesting lines. And in the Christian activities of 
the place he was always ready to bear a large share, 
The years there were but an epitome of his public 
ministry in which personal ease was remanded to the 
background and he was ever ready to spend and be 
spent in the service which he had chosen. 

His pastorates were two, each typical of a class, so 
that the record of his experfence and success should be 
suggestive and helpful to many a worker in the same 
field. He thus described his new home, in 1859, as it 
appeared from his window: ‘You see our pleatant 
village of N:w Britain below you ; factories of brick, 
houses of white and brown and cream, and eight spires 
(you can read the time of day from two of these) and 
the public grounds. It is a bright, round, spacious 
village, resting on a level plain, with pleasant country 
dotted with farmhouses all around.” In this thriving 
C mnecticut town were passed ten years of his ministry— 
years of faithful endeavor, which for a considerable 
time showed only slight results. There was little growth 
in the church during the first five years, His blogra- 
pher explains this?by the troubled state of the country— 
it was during the anxlous war perlod—but Dr, Goodell 
himself finds another reason. ‘‘I began my miaistry,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘in the bellef that man must wait for God— 
sow the seed faithfully, and wait.... I am likely to 
end my ministry with the strongest conviction that God 
is waiting for man. The seed is sown ; the fields are 
white; it remains for the harvest men to gather 
sheaves.” And elsewhere is described the new method 
which, then adopted, he followed with increasing con- 
fidence through all his subsequent ministry: ‘ For 
years, as he also confessed, he seemed In his work to ba 
like a man standing up before four or five hundred 
empty bottles trying to fill them from the platform with 
a hose. The water dashed over them, and a little of it 
went in, but not much was accomplished. Then he 
tried a different way. He took up a bottle, put ina 
funnel, and filled that bottle.” The test of this method 
is seen in the extraordinary Increase in church member- 
ship during his remaining years in New Britain. The 
additions on confession of falth aggregated 247, an 
average of thirty-five a year, while for the preceding 
twenty-four years {n the history of the church the 
annual average had been lessthan eight. That this was 
a thoroughly healthy growth the subsequent history of 
the church abundantly testifies. 

With the removal to St. Louls in 1872 came new and 
very different conditions. Ina rapidly growing metrop- 
olis, among heterogeneous elements, there were many 
difficult problems. How speedily and coatinuously, 
under Dr. Goodell’s leadership, the feeble Pilgrim 
Caurch waxed strong and became a power in the city 
and the whole region round about, it is not necessary to 
rehearse. All through Missourl and beyond the C)n- 
gtegational churches are more and better because of 
De. Goodell’s watch and ward. And in her own city 
Pilgrim Church has becomea mother of churches which 
rise up to doher honor. It is aignificant, as illustrating 
the true pastoral relation of Dr. Goodell to his people, 
that when he was suddenly stricken from them, in Feb 
ruary, 1886 and that small army of Caristian workers 





Missionary in the Orient. Edited by his Sons, with an Introduc- 
tion by Professor E A. Park, D.D.,LLD. (New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph &Co. $1.25.) 

The Life of Samuel Morley. By Edwin Hodder, author of the 
“ Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G.” With 
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was left without its leader, the work of the church 
halted hardly for a day. So thoroughly had they 
learned his teaching that he was merely an intermediary 
between them and the Master. ‘‘ The test of a great 
man is in the world’s power to do without him.” This 
pastor had go stamped himeelf upon his people that his 
work went forward without delay when he left the 
rankg. 

Some of Dr. Goodell’s methods, as his individual work 
according to which each acquisition was ‘ hand-picked,” | 
his thorough organization whereby each was given a 
special niche in the church work, his peculiar interest 
in and success with the children, must receive but the 
briefest mention here. But no reference to his life may 
omit the fact of his marriage without losing, we had 
almost said, the vital secret. His college friends said, 
** His conversion made him.” Others have said, 
** His marriage made him.” Perhaps both were iight. 
Since Mrs. Goodeli still lives, it is not permitted us 
to tell, what only those who knew them both can 
tell, how much his noblest ambitions were stirred, 
his impetuosity subdued, his sympathies refined, by 
the strength of one who always stood shoulder to 
shoulder with him in his work and made his home a 
sanctuary of rest. 

We turn to the record of William G. Schavufiler’s life, 
which is, happily, from his own hand. The autobiog- 
raphy, his son tells us, was written solely for the benefit 
of his own children, with no idea that it would ever be put 
into print. From this fact it borrows peculiar interest, 
though the details are sometimes such as would not have 
been chosen by one writing for the general public. Yet 
Dr. Schaufiler’s circle of friends must have been so wide 
that it is fitting that this book should appeal primarily 
to them. 

The story has been often told. A young German 
mechanic in Odessa, with few school advantages and 
religiously starving on the cold formalism of the State 
Church, fell under the influence of an ardent young 
Catholic priest and “‘saw before him eternal life,” and 
**the problem of his existence was solved for him in 
Christ.” The same message thus brought to him he 
must carry to others. For that he studied and planned 
while yet the door seemed closed. But faith and 
patience both were strong, and after a few years were re- 
warded by a series of incidents which brought him to this 
country. His manly independence and childlike faith, 
always associated, never stand out more conspicuously 
than as he approached theee shores with not an acquaint- 
ance on the continent and but a dollar in his pocket. 
At the rooms of the American Board, and later at An- 
dover, he was rather coolly received, suspected, he 
thinks, of being a ‘“‘German vagabond.” But he 
promptly secured work at his trade, and the doubters 
were changed to friends. 

Of his years in the theological seminary Professor 
Park writes in appreviative terms, indorsing theremark 
that ‘‘if he had done nothing more he would have done 
a life’s work in his intercourse with young candidates 
for the ministry.” His zeal affected not simply his own 
classmates but all with whom he came in contact, and 
the missionary enthusiasm which he kindled continued 
long after he left the seminary. His intellectual brill- 
fancy and acquirements, too, made him a marked man. 
He had the German endurance, and generally sat four- 
teen or sixteen hours a day over his books. Broad 
foundations were here laid for his subsequent linguistic 
labors, for he pursued his studies in no less than four- 
teen languages. In later life, we are told, he read 
twenty-six languages, speaking ten and preaching with 
ease in six. 

Late in 1831 Mr, Schauffler received his commission 
from the American Board asa missionary to the Jews 
in Turkey, with authority to linger a few months in 
Paris, on his way, for further study of the Persian and 
Arabic languages. Ooplous extracts from the ‘‘ Mie. 
sionary Herald” describe his life in Paris and the sub. 
sequent journey through Odessa, his early home, to 
Constantinople. He was happy in soon finding an 
American missionary, equally devoted, who as his wife 
shared his welcome burdens. The history of their 
work is a part of the record of that sore-tried mis- 
sionary station. The terrors of the plague in 1837 and 
1888 are softened in the perspective of many years, but 
the facts given tell a tale of suffering and hourly 
anxiety under which only the stoutest hearts could 
bear up. There were persecutions, too, one, and ap. 
other, and a third, in which fears for their own safety 
were buried under solicitude for their unhappy con- 

verts. Personal sorrows not a few came to their lives, 
The two eldest children died ininfancy. In the tense 
religiousness which marks every page of the father’s 
retrospect a little incident, showing how bitter was this 
grief, seems to have crept in almost by accident. There 
were il] health and wearisome journeys. After twenty- 
three vears of labor the Jewish mission to which Dr. 
Schauffler had devoted the prime of his manhood was 
abandoned, and he was transferred to another field. 
To this change and others, determined by the judgmen: 





of co-workers, he adjusted himself with ready cheer- 
fulness, doubly beautiful in one of his resolute, persist- 
ent nature, The transfer justified itself, for in his new 
field he was able to do for the Turks what he had pre- 
viously done for the Spanish Jews—give them a trans. 
lation of the Bible in their own tongue. These two 
literary works are enduring monuments to his memory, 
and by their recognized value attest him one of the 
ablest scholars ever sent into the mission field. But tha 
lesson of his life would be lost if we did not see behind 
the phiflologist the Cbristian emissary, a veritable am- 
baseador of the Most High, stending before temporal 
princes in the utter fearlessness to which he was en- 
titled, and commanding for himself and his errand a 
proportionate respect. He was one of the small circle 
of whom an eminent English authority has said, ‘‘ I do 
not believe that in the history of diplomacy ... we 
caa find anything to equal the wisdom... of the 
body of men who constitute the American mission in 
Turkey.” 

From that rocky hilleide in Vermont, from those 
dreary plains of South Russla, we find a sharp contrast 
in a luxurious home in the world’s metropolis. The 
London firm of 8. and R. Morley, established late in the 
last century, as the vehicle for the unexcelled Notting- 
ham hosiery, was from the first ably managed, and in 
1809, when the youngest son of the junior partner was 
born, promised wealth and position to any connected 
with it. Very naturally, the young Samuel early fol- 
lowed his father’s footsteps, and at sixteen left school to 
enter the attractive counting-room. His businessability 
was marked from the first. He ro*e rapidly to partner- 
ship, ere long becom'ng principal. For halfacentury the 
vast enterprise gained in extent, and poured its wealth 
into his coffers. Machinery replaced hand-work at 
Nottingham, and a city of factories sprang up, all 
emptying themselves into the London warehouse, Seven 
thousand workmen were under its employ. No private 
establishment in London had so heavy a mail, none 
received so large orders, none reaped so large profits, 
Its proprietor was a ‘king among merchant princes,” 
says his biographer, and the popular judgment of his 
financial strength was voiced by M. Taine in saying, 
“ Nothing can shake the house of Morley.” 

A busy life, one would think, must be his who held 
in his hand all the varied lines of that vast enterprise, 
who personally directed the world. wide correspondence, 
who knew his workmen individually and held each 
responsible for his part. Butto Samuel Morley this was 
the less important phase of his business. Let us turn 
back to his-childhood again and note these pregnant 
sentences concerning his early education. ‘‘The piety 
of the home was very beautiful. . . . The children were 
taught to look upon God as their heavenly Father, in 
whose love they might rest with perfect confidence. .. . 
Thus they grew up into the belief that He was in their 
house as really as their earthly father was, and so it 
came to pass that very early in life their hearts inclined 
toward Him.” . Happy lesson ! so well learned that in 
all after years the care of this world and the deceitfulners 
of riches were unable to blur its impress. With that 
lesson of loyalty ceme, of course, its co-ordinate of 
responsibility. Mr. Morley regarded his gold as a trust 
to be disbursed, and felt most keenly his accountability 
for making the best possible use of it. He believed 
that to amass wealth, even for noble ends, and leave to 
another the burden of disbursing it, would be an 
unmanly shirking of duty. Accordingly, the main 
business of his life was philanthropy, and it was prose- 
cuted in a thoroughly business-like manner. The mass 
of correspondence, carefully annotated, to which his 
biographer refers, bears testimony to this fact, and 
affords striking contrast to the carelessly scattered doles 
with which many compound with their conscience. It 
was said of the recently published life of Lord Shaftes- 
bury that it was substantially a history of the organized 
philanthropies of England for this century. With 
almost equal truth might it be sald of Mr. Morley. 
Indeed, Lord Shaftesbury himself testified, ‘‘ I could tell 
you a hundred instances in which he did all the work 
and I nad all the honor.” The closefriendehip between 
these two men, of somewhat narrow intellectual range, 
the one a Nonconformist, the other of the Established 
Church, is an elequent sermon on the basis of Christian 
unity. ‘Talk of religious difficulties,” said Lord 
Shaftesbury, in addressing a large meeting, ‘‘ what have 
we to do with religious difficulties? My dear friend 
Mr. Morley and I have worked together for many 


years, and we have never known auything about relig- 


fous difficulties.” Together they labored for city evan- 
gelization, improved homes for artisans, and protection 
for the oppressed classes. Chapels, club-rooms, libra- 
ries, were sown broadcast by Mr. Morley, and of his 
more private benefactions the story can never be told. 
In Parliament he was active in securing State education, 
administrative reform, and various measutes for improv- 
ing the condition of the working classes. While far 
from sectarian, he was a loyal Dissenter, and always in 
the forefront of denominational work The Young 
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Men’s Christian Associations had in him a stanch sup- 
porter, and the temperance reform has had few such 
advocates. The terrible evil of the saloon grew increas- 
ingly obvious to him, and the chief reason for resigning 
his seat in Parliament, in 1888, was that he might give 
more time and strength to opposing it. 

We have left ourself no space to speak of the traits of 
character which breathed beauty and grace into this 
busy routine. But their quality may safely be assumed. 
Such a lifecould enly flow from a sweet fountain-head. 
His simple, affectionate nature, his rare modesty, and 
his unselfishness stand out distinctly in Mr; Hodder’s 
pages. Without genius, without especial gifts, save 
the talent for hard work, he was a thoroughly whole- 
some man on both Godward snd manward sides, and as 
such his influence cannot fail to be a tonic wherever felt. 
What a change in the office and the counting-room, yes, 
even in the ¢ulpit and the study, when tbe principle 
which governed him and those we have grouped with 
him, the principle of divine service, becomes univer- 
sally recognized ! 





WINTER IN A COUNTRY VILLAGE. 


HATEVER may be safd of winter in inland 
country towns, here on the coast it is not 
nearly as glorious as poets and artists would have the 
world believe. And those whose information on the 


‘subject has been drawn from such sources need only 


spend a winter here to have their viewssomewbat modi- 
fied. In the first place, notwithstanding the evidence 
of Isndscape painters whose ‘‘ winter scenes” invari- 
ably include snow, every storm isn’t a snow-storm, And 
snow-storms of the orthodox kind, in which snow “ flut- 
tersdown” inan artistic manner, covering roofs. trees, 
and fences ‘‘ with ermine too dear for an earl,” are very 
rare indeed. either is the rain more poetical. No 
tempestuous winds or ‘‘ majestic darkness ” character!zo 
it; on the contrary, ft usually puts in an appésrance in the 
unostentatious manner, and in broad dsylight. Its 
advent is never unlooked for by a native. When a veil 
of cloud is drawn over the face of the sun, and the wind 
gets into the east, and there is a chill in the air which 
pierces to the very marrow, clothing of whatever quality 
or amount offsring little resistance, then the native 
remarks, ‘‘ It’s going to rain.” And in a few hours the 
rain begins to descend, slowly, quietly, steadily, but 
strengthening in force as the day lengthens. When the 
storm {is over, and the wind around in the northwest, 
colder weather is at once prophesied. And truly; we 
get up in the morning to find the mercury dropped any- 
where from twenty to forty degrees, the sun shining 
brightly, and, not infrequently, the wind blowing a gale. 
The weather continues clear and cold. We keep fires 
burning briskly, don extra clothing, and become so 
comfortable that we begin to feel that winter isn’t so 
bad after all, when, suddenly, around whirls the wind 
into the south, up goes the mercury, and everything 
droops under the pressure of athaw. Nothing escapes. 
The snow, if there happens to be any, thaws, the {ce 
also, and even the frost in the ground, until only pedes- 
trians with rubber boots can look undaunted on the 
mud and slush. Last of all the natives themselves 
thaw, the process being greatly aided by the extra 
clothing assumed during the cold term, and between 
which and pneumonis they are called to choose, A few 
choose pneumonia. 

This, with little varlation, is winter on the coast. 
Nobody here is ashamed to talk about the weather, It 
is never an unwelcome or unfrultful topic. Remarks 
upon ‘sudden changes” strike an answering chord in 
every heart, and how to accommodate one’s self to them 
is a study pursued by all. This arraignment of our 
winter may seem a little acrimonious, but it has served 
as a kind of escape-valve for the irritability produced 
in the writer by the climatic pressure of the last two 
months. This month, however, has furnished one day 
the perfection of which compensated for the imperfeo- 
tion of many days. The ground was already covered 
with snow, and during the night a light rain had fallen, 
freezing as it fell and covering every roof, tree, shrub, 
twig, and blade, and even the snow beneath our feet, 
with a crystalline veneer which none but a divine hand 
could have spread over the works of nature. All day 
long, from dawn until sunset, they glittered under the 
rays of the sun, which, pouring a perfect blaze of light 
from a cloudless sky, touched and lighted every point 
until it burned and glowed with a brilllancy beyond the 
power of artist to paint or pen to describe. If one part 
of the scenery was more beautiful than another, a little 
spot near our home would merit that distinction, It 
‘was a vacant lot where the tall, dry grass and weeds 
pierced through the snow to receive their coating of ice. 
The whole presented the appearance of a vast heap of 
bright gems carelessly thrown upen a pure white cush- 
fon, It wasexquisite. Indeed, the whole grand scene 
was one toaweand inspire us, and enable one for 
— to “look through Nature up to Nature’s 

» 
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CHEAP BOOKS AND GOOD BOOKS.’ 


By BranvDER MATTHEWS. 


R. LOWELL has told us that “‘ there is one thing 
better than a cheap book, and that is a book 
honestly come by.” And Mr. Curtis has put the same 
thought quite as aptly : ‘‘ Cheap books are good things, 
but cheapening the public conscience is a very bad 
thing.” In these sayings, as in a nutshell, we have the 
ethics of international copyright. But on this side of 
the question Dr. Van Dyke, with a felicity and a force 
I cannot hope to rival, has said all that need be said ; 
and we may hasten to a consideration of the assertion 
that the effect of the granting of international copyright 
will be to raise the price of books. 

There are not a few who declare that the People must 
have cheap books, and that therefore the People will not 
permit the passage of any bill for international copy- 
right. Within a few days we have seen declarations 
like this ascribed to Membr rs of Congress and to Senators 
of the United States. Unfortunately, we do not know 
whether these legislators were accurately reported, or 
whether they really believed what they said. Most of us, 
after a vain attempt to understand all that we see in the 
telegrams from Washington, are almost ready to agree 
with the little boy at the anxual examination of the 
country school, when one of the visitors asked him to 
name the different forms of government ; he replied 
promptty, ‘‘ Democracy and Hypocrisy.” ‘‘ And under 
which form of government do we live ?” was the next 
question ; the boy hesitated a little, and then answered, 
boldly, ‘* Hypocrisy.” 

Bat when we wish to argue a question honestly, the 
least we may do fs to acknowledge the good faith of our 
disputant. We must assume, then, that these Represent- 
atives and these Senators are sincere in holding that the 
absence of international copyright gives us cheap books 
in the United States. Iam inclined to think that not 
only the opponents of copyright reform, but even many 
of its advocates, belfleve that the existing lawlessness 
gives us cheaper books than if the rights of foreign 
authors were legally guarded. But it is to deny this 
that this paper has been prepared. It is true that, in 
consequence of the competing reprints of rival pirates, 
some few books, mostly in a single department of liter- 
ature, and generally of infertor literary quality, are to be 
bought here for very little money. But, wi'h these in- 
frequent exceptions, books are not now cheaper in Amer- 
ica because there is free stealing from the foreigner. It 
may be sald further that the absence of international 
copyright really retards the cheaponing of good books 
in this country. 

This may sound like a paradox, but I shall try to 
prove its exact truth. The books which are made 
cheaper by piracy are nearly all Kaglish novels. The 
so called libraries—the ‘‘ Seaside Library,” for instance, 
the ‘‘ Franklin Square Library,” and their fellows, 
contsin nearly sll the books which are cheap because 
they are not paid for. Ido not mean here to suggest 
that all the books reprinted in all these libraries are 
pirated ; but piracy is the primary caure of their low 
prices. These libraries are devoted almost wholly to 
fiction ; by actusl count of their catalogues, nine vol- 
umes out of ten are novels. To profit by the provisions 
of the postal laws, these libraries are registered as_per!- 
odicals; and they appear at regular intervals, once, 
twice, and even three times a week. A library which 
issues but once a week must publish fifty-two books a 
year ; after allowing for the occasional American book 
of which the copyright has run out and for the ccca- 
sional foreign biography or history which seems popular 

enough to fit it for the uneducated audience to which 
these series appeal—after making these allowances, fully 
forty of the fifty-two annual numbers of one of these 
libraries must be English novels. Now, there are not 
forty novels published in Great Britain in any one year 
which are worth reprinting in the United States. I do 
not think there are twenty—I doubt if there are ter. 
Yet in one of the cheap libraries, issued three times a 
week, more than a hundred English novels are now 
published every year. 

And this is at a time when there is no great novelist 
alive in England, and when the English novel is dis- 
tinctly inferior to the novel of America, of Russia, and 
of France. But these English novels are almost the 
only books which are cheapened by piracy. These are 
the books which the women of America, allured by the 
premium of cheapness, are now reading almost exclu- 
sively, to the neglect of native writers. There is a re- 
sulting deterforation of the public taste for good litera- 
ture ; and there is a resulting tendeucy to the adoption 
of English social standards. It is not wholesome, nor a 
good augury for the future of the American people, that 
the books easiest to get, and therefore most widely read, 
should be written wholly by foreigners, and chiefly by 
Englishmen, who cannot help eccepting and describing 
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the surviving results of feudalism and the social 
inequalities we tried to do away with one hundred and 
twelve years ago. ‘‘ Society is a strong solution of 
books,” Dr. Holmes has told us ; ‘‘ it draws the virtue 
out of what is best worth reading, as hot water draws 
the strength of tea leaves.” While the privilege of 
piracy endures, American society is drawing the vice 
out of what is least worth reading, the machine-made 
tales of the inferlor British novelists of the present 
day. 

It may surprise some to be told that almost the only 
books which are cheaper in America owing to the 
absence of international copyright are English novels, 
But that this zs the fact I have convinced myself by a 
careful examination of the statistics of the American 
book trade.* Pirated books are nearly always issued in 
a series or library ; and, as I have said, nine numbers 
in ten on the list of these libraries are fiction. The tenth 
number may be Archdeacon Farrar’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,” 
for instance, or Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “ History of Our 
Own Times,” both of them books worth reading and 
worth keeping, but in this flimsy form almost Impos- 
sible either to read or to keep, because of the shabbiness 
of the type, the presswork, and the paper. It is not 
sound economy to spare the pocket and spoil the eyes. 
It fs not sound economy to pay elghty cents for four 
evil and awkward pamphlets containing a book which 
can be bought for adollar and a half, decently bound 
and decently printed on decent paper, a pleasure to 
read now and a treasure to transmit to those who come 
after us. 

International copyright will perhaps Increase the cost 
of the English novels which may be written in the 
future; but it is not retroactive ; it cannot affect the 
past ; it will not alter the price of Shakespeare or of 
Scott, of Macaulay or of Thackeray. It will not make 
any American author ask more for his book, if, indeed, 
by expanding his market, it does not tempt him to lower 
his terms, seeking a wider sale and a smaller profit. 
Emerson and Irving, Longfellow and Hawthorne, will 
be as easily accessible hereafter as they sre to-day. The 
books which are cheap now will always be cheap ; and 
with the removal of the sickly flood of stolen English 
fiction there will come an opportunity for the American 
publisher to issue good books at low prices. 

Here we come to the special point of this paper : the 
cheapest books to be bought to-day in the United States 
are mostly inferfor stories by contemporary Evglish 
novelists, while the cheapest books to be bought to-day 
in England, in France, and in Germany are the best 
books by the best authors of all times. Those who de- 
claim against international copyright because they do 
not wish to deprive the poor boy of the cheap bock he 
may study by the firelight after his hard day’s work, 
would perhaps be surprised to be told that of the ‘‘ hun- 
dred best books” (of which we lately had so many lists) 
of the books best fitted to form character and to make 
a man, very few indeed, not more than half a dozen, 
are to be found in any of the cheap libraries which 
flourish because of the absence of copyright. Most of 
these great works are old and consecrated by time ; they 
are nearly all free to be printed by whoso will. In Sir 
John Lubbock’s orfginal list of à hundred best authors 
only two were American ; and only twelve were recent 
Englishmen whose works are still protected by English 
copyright. Eighty-six out of the hundred were classics 
of ancient and modern literature—Greek and Latin, 
Italfan and French, German and English. 

Now, in Germany, ia France, and in England, there 
have been many efforts of late years to supply very 
cheap editions of these classics at a price within the 
means of the poorest student. In the United States no 
such effort has been made ; nor isit likely to be made 
as long as the market for cheap booke is supplied by 
inferior foreign fiction, which not only usurps the place 
of better literature, but spoils the apposiite for it. The 
cheap books to be bought in England, in France, and 
in Germany are stimulant and invigorating, mentally 
and morally ; 8 man is better for reading them ;.ne is 





1 Lest this opinion of mine may seem oversevere I append a 
passage from Yr. Frederic Harrison’s incisive essay on the 
“*Chcice of Books :” ‘“ But assuredly black night will quickly 
cover the vast bulk of modern fictlon—work as perishable as the 
generations whose idleness it has amused. It belongs not to the 
great creations of the world. Beside them it is flat and poor. 
Such facts in human nature as It reveals are trivial and special 
in themselves, and for the most part abnormal and unwnole- 
some J! stand beside the ceaseless flow of this misce!laneous 
torrent as one stands watching the turbid rush of Thames at 
London Bridge, wondering whence it all comes, whither it all 
goes, what can be done with {t, and what may be irs ultimate 
fanction in the order of providence. To a reader who would 
nourish his taste on the boundless harvests of the poetry of man- 
kind, this sewage outfall of to day offers as littie in creative as 
in moral value. Lurid and irregular streaks of imagination, ex- 
travagance of plot and incident, petty and moan subjects of 
study, forced and unnatural situations, morbid pathology of 
crime, dull copying of the dullest commonplace, melodramatic 
hurly-burly, form the certain eyidence of an art that is ex- 
hausted, produced by men and women to whom it is become a 
mere trade, in anage wherein change and excitement have cor- 





rupted the power of pure enjoyment.” 
' The figures on which this assertion is based may be found in 








richer and stronger, and more fit for the struggle of life. 

The cheap books to be bought in the United States are 

Only too often the trivial trash of the ladies who call 

themselves ‘‘ Ouida ” and ‘‘ The Duchess.” How much 

these may nerve a man or a woman for the realities of 

existence, how much the wisdom to be got from them 

may arm us for the stern battle of life, I cannot say. 

A consideration of the conditions of book-pubifshing 

in Grea: Britain, in France, and in the German Empire 

is not without interest in itself ; and it may serve further 

to show that Americans do not enjoy a monopoly of 

cheap books. 

The British are book-borrowers, and not book-buyers: 

they are accustomed to hire their freshest reading matter 
from the circulating brary. I remember hearing Pro- 

fessor Sylvester, the eminent English mathematician, 

who was until recently a member of the faculty of 
Johns Hopkins University—I remember hearing him 
express the surprise he felt on his first arrival in this 
country, when he was staying with Professor Pearce in 
Cambridge, and when he heard two of the ladies of the 
family remark that they had just been in to Boston to 
buy a book. ‘To duy a book ?” repeated Professor 
Sylvester ; ‘‘why, in England nobody buys a book |’ 
Perhaps this is an overstatement of the case; but it is 
true that the British book-trade is in an unhealthy con- 
dition, and that the publishers and the public are at 
opposite sides of a viclouscircle—the people refuse to 
purchase, because new books are dear, and the pub- 
lishers ask a high price, because there are but few 
buyers. 

In England a novel, for instance, is generally pub- 
lished in three volumes at half a guinea a volume—say 
seven dollars and a half for a single story. At this pro- 
hibitive price the publisher can hope for no private 
purchaser; and he relies wholly on the demand from 
the circulating libraries, which have to meet the wishes 
of their subscribers, and to which the volumes are sold 
at a heavy discount. Not only novels, but travels, his- 
tories, and biographies are usually brought out in Eng- 
land at absurdly exaggerated prices. If the book suc- 
ceed, if it be really deserving of a wider sale, popular 
editions at lower prices soon follow. It is only the first 
editions, intended solely for the circulating libraries, 
which are disproportionately dear. Six months or a 
year after a novel first appears in three volumes, it will 
probably be republished in a single volume at a price 
varying from three shillings and sixpence to six shil- 
lings—say, ninety cents toa dollar and a half. Often 
it also appears a little later in a railway edition at two 
shillings—fifty cents. The reduction in the price of 
histories and biographies is not so large; but second- 
hand copies in excelleat condition can be had at a tithe 
of the original price from the circulating libraries, which 
sell off their surplus stock as soon as the pressure of the 
first demand is relieved. 

This system of publishing seems cumbrous and top- 
heavy. It is peculfar to Great Britain. It has never 
been adopted by any other nation. It could exist only 
in an island, or in a country with a compact population 
having both lefsurs and means. But appsrently it is 
not altogether unsatisfactory to the English; and it 
does not make books as dear as at first glance we might 
suppose. The brand-new book, smoking hot from the 
press, is intended to be borrowed and not bought ; but 
commonly, after a year or two, it can be had at a 
moderate price. Professor Lounsbury, of the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale, afteran experience of many 
years, has recorded it as his deliberate opinion that, 
in the long run, English books are cheaper than Ameri- 
can books. 

Of late there have been nfany efforts made in Eng- 
land to create and to satisfy a popular desire for good 
books at low prices. There are even signs that the 
circulating library system is not as secure as it has 
seemed, and that the British may become book-buyers 
instead of book-borrowers. A Bristol publisher having 
sold several hundred thousand copies of the late Hugh 
Oonway’s ‘‘Called Back” at a shilling (twenty-five 
cent), has continued the series with original stories by 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, and others. All of Disraeli’s novels are now for sale 
at a shilling each ; and all of Thackeray’s writings are 
being republished by his own publishers, who still own 
the copyrights, at a shilling a volume. A complete 
edition of Carlyle’s works has just been begun, to be 
sold at the same low price—twenty-five cents a volume. 
And it is to be noted that these sets of Thackeray and 
Carlyle are not ill-made and filmsy pamphlets, badly 
printed with worn type on poor paper ; they are honest 
books, firmly printed on good paper and substantially 
bound in cloth. 

Mr. John Morley’s admirable series of ‘‘ English Men 
of Letters” is now in course of republication at a 
shilling for each biography. And a shilling is the price 
asked for each of the well made, neatly bound, and care- 
fully prefaced volumes of Professor Henry Morley’s 
‘* Universal Library,” which is intended to contain the 
masterpieces of the master minds of all countries and 
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have already appeared, month by month, the chief 
works of Hower, Virgil, Dante, Machfavelli, Rabelais, 
Bacon. Ben Jonson, Cervantes, Moiiére, De Foe, Locke, 
Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Goethe, and Coleridge. 
Professor Henry Morley is also the editor of another 
series, perhaps even more important. because the price 
is lower and the issue more frequent. This is Cassell’s 
‘* National Library,” in weekly volumes at threepence 
each. For six cents a week a man may buy a solid 
little tome of about two hundred pages containing 
Franklin’s ‘‘Autoblography,” Walton’s ‘‘ Complete 
Angler,” Byron’s “Childe Harold,” and the like. 
Nothing at once as cheap in price and as good in quality 
as this ‘‘ National Library” has ever been brought out 
in America. 

Crossing the Channel to France, we find the conditions 
of publishing very different and far more healthy. 
There was a time once when books in France were ex- 
pensive, and when authors and publishers alike were 
content with a small sale and an apparently large profit. 
The late Michel-Lévy believed that ‘‘cheap books are 
a necessity, and a necessity which need bring, more- 
over, no loss to elther authors or publishers.”' He 
converted cettatn of the leading French writers to his 
views, and he revolutionized the methods of French 
publishing. The theory of Michel-Lévy that the low 
price of one book will tempt the reader and create a 
desire for another book was solidly sustained by the 
result of his experiment. Thanks to him and to those 
who followed his example, France is now the country 
where books are the cheapest and where authors are the 
best paid. Dignified historical works generally appear 
in portly tomes at seven francs and a half each—say, a 
dollar and a half (the price in America for a volume 
of the same importance would probably vary from two 
dollars’ and a half to five dollars). These volumes at 
seven francs and a half each are relatively few, as the 
enormous msjority of French books, poems, novels, 
biographies, essays, and so forth, are of the ‘size called 
the format Charpentier, and they are sold for three 
francs and a half each—say, seventy cents. 

Cheap as these French books are when new, a8 their 
popularity broadens they are often made even cheaper 
atill. In imitation of the Michel-Lévy Collection, many 
publishers have serfes sold for one franc a volume— 
twenty cente—for a seemly and shapely tome containing 
a complete copyright book, by an author of wide repute, 
Even lower priced, however, is a later serles, the 
**Bibliothéque Nationale,” founded twenty-five years 
ago, now extending to several hundred numbers, and 
containing, not only the French classics, but also trans- 
lations of nearly all the classics of other literatures. The 
tidy little tomes of this series are sold in stitched paper 
covers at twenty-five cent'mes each—five cente—and in 
cloth bindings for nine cents each. Inexpensive as is 
this ‘* Bibliothéque Nationale,” it bas now a new rival 
—the “‘ Nouvelle Bibliothaéque Populaire”—in which 
the single numbers are sold for two cents each. I 
believe that nothing cheaper than this has ever been 
attemptel anywhere. Besides the consecrated master- 
pieces of literature, the books of an impregnable repu- 
tation, which ought to furnish forth the bulk of any 
collection making an appeal to the very widest circle of 
readers, the conductor of the ‘* Nouvelle Biblfothéque 
Populaire” is wisely selecting translations into French 
of the best books of contemporary authors of other 
nations. Thus can a pleased American discover on the 
catalogue the names of Poe, Irving, Longfellow, and Mr. 
Bret Harte ; whether these authors are as pleased to sce 
their works taken without money and without price is 
another question ! a 

Turning from France to Germany, we find no great 
difference in the conditions of publishing, although the 
Germans cannot make their new books quite as cheap 
as the French can, since their market {s not so large. 
German books, in the department which at college we 
used to call belles lettres, must be consumed in the home 
market ; there is po flerce demand for export. But 
French fiction and French criticism are interesting and 
entertaining throughout the world. A German novel 
must rely for its readers on the Fatherland and on those 
who speak the mother tongue ; while French {s still the 
language of courts and of culture, and a French novel 
may be read with as much avidity in Berlin and Vienna, 
in London and New York, as in Paris. 

Whatever may be the price of the new novel in Ger- 
many, and however insufficient its sale may be, the 
Germans are not behind the French in their cheap edi- 
tions of the great books of the world. The successors 
of the house which issued Goethe’s writings now publish 
the “‘ Cotta’sche Bibliothek der Weltliteratur,” in which 
the works of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Shakespeare, 
Molére, Calderon, Dante, and their fellows appear in 
solid volumes substantially bound and sold at one mark 
each—twenty-five cents. One mark is also the price 
asked for any volume of ‘‘ Das Wissen der Gegenwart,” 
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a collection of new books, prepared expressly, well 
printed, well bound, and most elaborately {liustrated. 
The volumes of this serles are written by experts ; and 
they are intended to form a sort of cyclogedia of the 
results of the latest researches in science aud history. 

Nor are the Germans lacking in a library of the 
ancient and modern classics at a still lower price. [ 
believe that it was Herr Reclam’s “ Universal] Biblio- 
thek” which suggested the French ‘‘ Bibliothéque 
Nationale” and the Eaglish ‘‘ National Library.” The 
single numbers of this series cost each twenty pfennige 
—say, five cents ; and at this price may be had all the 
German classics, ag well as translations of the best writ- 
ings in other languages. Alongside the works of 
Schiller and Sophocles, of Shakespeare and Sheridan, 
the American finds translations of Cooper, Longfellow, 
Mark Twain, Mrs. Stowe, Mc. Aldrich, and Mr. Bret 
Harte ; of course we cannot expect Germany to protect 
the rights of American authors until America protects 
the rights of German authors. The success of this 
cheap series has brought fout a rival still cheaper— 
‘*Meyer’s Volksbtcher” at ten pfennig a volume, ssy 
two cents and a half for a complete copy of a master- 
plece, 

In this survey of the conditions of publishing in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, I have sought to show that 
what might seem, at first sight, to be a paradox, was 
only tho exact truth. In America the cheapest books 
are not good books, for the most part; certainly they 
are not the best books. In Hurope the best books are the 
cheapest, That this unfortunate state of affairs in the 
United States is the result of the absence of interna- 
tional copyright, with the inevitable instability of the 
book trade, I maintain; and I assert also that the con- 
sequences of the present unhealthy condition are injuri- 
ous to the character of the American people. We now 
enjoy the privilege of piracy, as the dwellers on a rocky 
islet used to enjoy the privilege of wrecking—and we 
avail ourselves of this privilege only to the perdition of 
our own souls. We encourage bad books and we dis- 
courage good books. And to discourage or injure or 
retard a good book, as it goes on its mission of making 
the world better, is to do an evil deed. No one hag 
more nobly spoken of the crime of book-murder than 
Jobn Milton, and with a quotatfon from himI may fitly 
conclude : 

‘*For books are not absolutely dead things, but do 
contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that 
soul was whose progeny they are; nay, they do pre- 
serve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of 
that living intellect that bred them. I know they are as 
lively and as vigorously productive as those fabulous 
dragon’s teeth: and being sown up and down may 
chance to spring up armed men. And yet, on theother 
hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a 
man as kill a good book. Who kills a man, kills a rea- 
sonable creature, God’s image ; but he who destroys a 
good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as 
it were, in theeye. Many a man lives a burden to the 
earth; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to 
a life beyond life.” 


THE ELECT LADY. 


By GroraE MACDONALD, 
Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” “* Alec Forbes,” 
‘* Robert Falconer,’ ete.} 
CHAPTER VI —ABOUT THE LAIRD. 


HOMAS FORDYCE was a sucker from the root 

of a very old family tree, born in poverty, and, 

with great pinching of father and mother, brothers and 

sisters, educated for the church. But, from pleasure in 

scholarship, from arob sological tastes, a passion for the 

arcana of history, and a love of literature, strong, 

although not of the highest kind, he had settled down 

as a schoolmaster, and in his calling had excelled. By 

all who knew him he was regarded as an accomplished, 
amiable, and worthy man. 

When his years were verging on the undefined close 
of middle age, he saw the lives between him and the 
family property one by one wither at the touch of 
death, until at last there was no one but himself and his 
daughter to succeed. He was at the time the head of a 
flourishing school in a large manufacturing town ; and 
it was not without some regret, though with more 
pleasure, that he yielded his profession, and retired to 
Potlurg. 

Greatly dwindled as he found the property, and 
much and long as it had been mismanaged, it was yet 
of considerable value, and worth a wise care. The 
result of the labor he spent upon it was such that it 
bad now for years yfelded him, if not a large rental, 
one far larger at least than bis daughter Imagined. But 
the sinking of the schoolmaster in the laird seemed to 
work ill for the man, and gocd only for the land. I say 
seemed, because what we call degeneracy {s often but 
the unveiling of what was there all tre ime; and the 
evil we could become, we are. If I have in me the 
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tyrant or the miser, there he is, and such am J—as 
surely as if the tyrant or the miser were even now 
visible to the wondering dislike of my neighbors. I do 
not say the characteristic is so strong, or would be so 
hard to change, as by the revealing development {t must 
become ; but it is there, alive, as an egg is alive; and 
by no means inoperative like a mere germ, but exer- 
clsing real though occult influence on the reat of my 
character. Therefore, except the growing vitality be 
in process of killing these ova of death, it is for the 
good of the man that they should be so far developed 
as to show their existence. If the man do not then 
starve and slay them, they will drag him to the judg- 
ment seat of a flery indignation. 

For the laird, nature could {ll replace the human 
influences that had surrounded the schoolmaster ; while 
enlargement both of means and lefsure enabled him to 
develop by indulgence a passion fora pecullar kind of 
possession, which, however refined in its objects, was 
yet but a branch of the worship of Mammon. It sults 
the enemy just as well, I presume, that a man should 
give his soul for coins as for money. In consequence 
he was growing more and more withdrawn, ever filling 
less the part of a man—which ia to be a hiding-place 
from the wind, a covert from the tempest. He was 
more and more for himself, and thereby losing his life. 
Dearly as he loved his daughter, he was, by slow fall- 
ings away, growing ever less of a companion, less of a 
comfort, less of a necessity to her, and requiring less 
and less of her for the good or ease of his existence. 
We wrong those near us in being independent of them. 
God himself would not be happy without his Son. We 
ought to lean on each other, giving and receiving—not 
as weaklings, but as lovers. Love fa strength as well 
as need. Alexa was more able to live alone than most 
women ; therefore it was the worse for her. Too satis- 
fisd with herself, too little uneasy when alone, she did not 
know that then she was not in good enough company. 

The remoter scions of a family tree are not seldom 
those who make moat account of it: the schoolmaster's 
daughter knew more about the Fordyces of Potlurg, 
and cared more for their traditions, than any who of 
later years had reaped {is advantages or shared its hon- 
ors. Interest in the channel down which one bas alid 
into the world is reasonable, and may be elevating; 
with Alexa it passed beyond good and wrought for evil, 
Proud ofa family with a history, snd occasionally noted 
in the annals of the country, she regarded herself ag 
the superior of all with whom she had hitherto come 
into relation. To the poor, to whom she was invari- 
ably and essentially kind, she was less condescending 
than to such as came nearer her own imagined standing ; 
she was constantly aware that she belonged to the elect 
of the land! Boolety took its revenge ; the rich trades- 
people looked down upon her as the schoolmaster’s 
daughter. Against their arrogance her indignation 
buttressed her lineal with her ments] superiority. At 
the last the pride of family is a personal arrogance. 
And now at length she was in her natural position as 
heiress of Potlurg ! 

She was religious—if one may be called religious who 
felt no immediate relation to the Source of her being. 
She felt bound to defend, so far as she honestly could, 
the doctrines concerning God and his ways transmitted 
by the elders of her people: to this much, and little 
more, her religion toward God amounted. Butshehad 
a sirong sense of obligation to do what was right. 

Her father gave her so little money to spend that she 
had to be very careful with her housekeeping, and they 
lived in thehumblest way. For her psrgon she troubled 
him as little as she could, believing him, from the half. 
statements and hints he gave, and his general carriage 
toward life, not a little oppressed by lack of money, 
nor suspecting his necessities created and his difficulties 
induced by himself. In this regard it had come to be 
understood between them that the produce of the 
poultry-yard was Alexa’s own ; and to some little store 
she had thus gathered she malnly trusted for the requlre- 
ments of her invalid. To this her father could not 
object, though he did not like it ; he felt what was hers 
to be his more than he felt what was his to be hers. 

Alexa had not learned to place value on money be- 
yond its use, but she was not therefore free from the 
service of Mammon: she looked to it as to a power 
essential, not derived; she did not see it as God’s 
creation, but merely as an existence, thus making of 
a creature of God the Mammon of unrighteousness. 
She did not, however, cling to it, but was ready to 
spend it. At the same time, had George Crawford 
looked less handsome or less of a gentleman, she would 
not have been so ready to devote the content of her 
little secret drawer , 

The discovery of her relationship to the young man 
waked a new feeling. She had never had a brother, 
never known a cousin, and had avoided the approach 
of such young men as, of inferlor position in her eyes, 
had sought to be friendly with her; here was one 
thrown helpless on her care, with necessities enough to 
fill the gap between his real relation to her ‘and; that of 
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the brother after whom she had sighed in vain! It was 
a new and delizhtful sensation to have a family claim 
on a young man—a claim the material advantage of 
which was all on his side, the devotion all on hers. She 
was invaded by a flood of tenderness toward the man. 
Was he not her cousin, a gentleman, and helpless as 
any new-born child ? Nothing should be wanting that 
a strong woman could do for a powerless man ! 


" OHAPTER VII —THE COUSINS, 


George Crawford was in excellent health when the 
accident occurred, and so, when he began to recover, 
his restoration was tapid. Tae process, however, was 
atill long enough to compel the cousins to know more 
of each othet than twelve months of ordinary circum- 
stance would have made possible. 

George, feeling neither thé need, nor, therefore, the 
joy, of the new telationship so much as Alexa, dis- 
appointed her by the coolness of his response to her 
communication of the fact; and as they were Doth 
formal—that is, less careful as to the reasonable than 
as to the conventional—they were not very ready to 
fall in love. Such people may learn all about each 
other, and not come near enotigh for love to be possible 
between them. Some people approx{mate at once, and 
at once decline to love, remaining friends thé rest of 
their lives. Others love at once; and some take a 
whole married life to come near enough, and at last 
love. But the reactions of need and ministration can 
hardly fail to breed tenderness and disclose the best 
points of character. 

The cousins were both handsome, and—which was of 
more consequence—each thought the other handsome. 
They found their religious opinions closely colncident— 
nor any wonder, for they had gone for years to the 
same church every Sunday, had been regularly pumped 
upon from the same reservoir, and had drunk the same 
arguments concerning things true avd untrue. 

George found that Alexa had plenty of brains, a cul. 
tivated judgment, and some knowledge of literature ; 
that there was no branch of science with which she had 
not some little acquaintance, in which she did not take 
gome small interest, Her father’s teaching was beyond 
any he could have procured for her, acd what he taught 
she had learned ; for she had love of knowing, a tend. 
ency to growth, a capacity for selzing real points, though 
aa yet perceiving next to nothing of their relation to 
human life and hope. Ste believed herself a judge of 
verse, but in truth her knowledge of poetry was limited 
to its outer forms, of which she had made good studies 
with her father. She had learned the how before the 
what, knew the body before the soul—could tell good 
binding but not bad leather—in a word, knew verse but 
not poetry. 

She understood nothing of music, but George did not 
mies that ; he was more sorry she did not know French 
—not for the sske of its literature, but because of show. 
ing herself an educeted woman. 

Diligent in business, not fervent in spirit, she was 
never idle. But there are other ways than idleness of 
wasting time. Alexa was continually “improving her- 
self,” but it was a big phrase for a small matter; she 
had not learned that to do the will of God is the only 
way to improve oneself. Sbe would bave scorned the 
narrowness of any one who told her so, not understand- 
ing what the will of God means. 

She found that her guest and cousin was a man of 
some posiiion, and wondered that her father should 
never have mentioned the relationship. The fact was 
that, in a time of poverty, the schoolmaster had made to 
George’s father the absurd request of a small loan 
without security, and the banker hod behaved as a rich 
relation and a banker was pretty sure to behave. 

George occupied a place of trust in the bank, and, 
though not yet admitted to a full knowledge of its more 
important transactions, hoped soon to be made a part- 
ner, 

When his father came to Potlurg to see him, the laird 
declined to appear, and the banker contented himself 
thereafter with Alexa’s bulletins. 

CHAPTER VIIf.—GEORGE AND THE LAIRD, 


Alexa’s money was nearly exhausted, and most of her 
chickens had been devoured by the flourishing con- 
valescent, but not yet would the doctor allow him to 
return to business. 

One night the electric condition of the atmosphere 
made it heavy, sultry, and unrefreshing, and George 
could not sleep. There came a terrible burst of thunder ; 
then a bannered spear of vividest lightning seemed to 
lap the house in its flashing folds, and the simultaneous 
thunder was mingled with the sound, as it seemed, of 
the fall of some part of the building. George sat up in 
bed and listened. All was still. He muat rise and see 
what had happened, and whether any one was hurt, 
He might meet Alexa, and a talk with her would bea 
Pleasant episode in his sleepless night, He got into his 
dressing-gown, and, taking his stick, walked softly from 
the room, 

His door opened immediately on the top of the stair. 
He stood and listened, but was aware of no sequel to the 
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noise. Another flash came, and lighted up the space 
around him, with its walls of many angles. When the 
darkness was returned and the dazzling gone, and while 
the thunder yet bellowed, he caught the glimmer of a 
light under the door of the study, and made his way 
toward it over the worn slabs. He knocked, but there 
was no answe:. He pushed the door, and saw that the 
light came from behind a projecting bookcase. He 
hesitated a moment, and glanced about him. 

A little clinking sound came from somewhere. He 
stole nearer the source of the light: a thief might be 
there! He peeped round the end of the bookesse. With 
his back to him, the laird was kneeling before an open 
chest. He had just counted a few pleces of gold, and 
was putting them away. He turned over his shoulder 
a fece deathly pale, and his eyes for a moment stared 
blank. Then with a shivering smile he rose. He had 
a thin-worn dressing-gown over his night-shirt, and 
looked a thread of a man. 

** You take me for a miser ?” he sald, trembling, and 
stood expecting an answer. 

Crawford was bewildered : what business had he 
there ! 

**Tam not a miser !” resumed the laird. ‘‘A man 
may count his money without being a miser !” 

He stood and stared, still trembling, at his guest, 
either too much startled or too gentle to find fault with 
his Intrusion. 

**I beg your pardon, laird,” said George. ‘I 
knocked, but, receiving no answer, feared something was 
wrong.” 

**But why are you out of bed—and you an Invalid ?” 
returned Mr. Fordyce. 

‘*T heard a heavy fall, and feared the lightning had 
done some damage.” 

** We shall see about that in the morning, and in the 
meantime had better go to bed,” sald the laird. 

They turned together toward the door. 

‘* What a multitude of books you have, Mr. For- 
dyce !” remarked George. ‘1 had not a notion of such 
@ library in the county !” : 

‘*] have been a lover of books all my life,” returned 
the laird. ‘‘ And they gather, they gather !” he added. 

‘© Your love draws them,” sald George. 

‘©The storm ie over, I think,” said the laird. 

He did not tell his guest that there was scarcely a 
book on those shelves not sought after by book-buyers 
—not one that was not worth money in the bock market. 
Here and there the dulled gold of a fine antique binding 
returned the gleam of the candle, but any gathering of 
old law or worthless divinity would have looked much 
the same. 

**T should like to glance over them,” sald George. 
‘* There must be some valuable volumes among so 
many !” 

** Rubbish | rubbish!’ rejoined the old man, testily, 
almost hustiiag him from the room. ‘“ I am ashamed 
to hear it called a library.” 

It seemed to Crawford, as again he lay awake in his 
bed, altogether a strange incident. A man may count 
his money when he pleases, but not the less must it seem 
odd that he should do so in the middle of the night, and 
with such a storm flashing and roaring around him, 
apparently unbeeded. The next morning he got his 
cousin to talk about her father, but drew from her 
nothing to cast light on what he had seen. 


CHAPTER IX.—IN THE GARDEN, 


Of the garden which had been the pride of many 
owners of the place, only a small portion remained. It 
was strangely antique, haunted with a beauty both old 
and wild—the sort of garden for the children of heaven 
to play fa when men sleep. 

In a little arbor constructed by an old man who had 
seen the garden grow less and less through successive 
generations, a tent of honeysuckle in a cloak of sweet 
peas, sat George and Alexa, two highly respectable 
young people, Scots of Scotland, like Jows of Judea, 
well satisfied of their own worthiness. How they found 
their talk interesting I can scarce think. Ishou!d have 
expected them to be driven by very dullness to love- 
making ; but the one was too prudent to initiate it, the 
other too staid to entice it. Yet, people on the borders 
of love being on the borders of poetry, they had got 
talking about a certain new poem, concerning which 
George, having read several notices of it, had an opinion 
to give. 

** You should tell my father about it, George,” said 
Alexa ; ‘‘ he is the best judge I know.” 

She did not understand that it was little more than 
the grammar of poetry the schoolmaster had given him- 
self to understand. His best criticism was to show 
phrase calling to phrase across gulfs of speech. 

The little fron gate, whose hinges were almost gone 
with rust, creaked and gnarred as it slowly opened to 
admit the approach of a young countryman. He ad- 
vanced with the long, slow, heavy step suggestive of 
nailed shoes ; but his hazel eye had an ouilook like 
that of an eagle from its eyry, and seemed to dominate 
his being, originatins rather than directing its motions. 
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He had a russet-colored face, much freckled; hair so 
dark red as to be almost brown ; a large, well-shaped 
nore; a strong chin; and a mouth of sweetness whose 
smile was peculiarly its own, having in ft at once the 
mystery and the revelation of Andrew Ingram. He took 
off his bonnet as he drew near, and held it as low as his 
knee, while, with something of the air of an old-fash- 
foned courtier, he stood waiting. His clothes, all but 
his coat, which was of some blue stuff, and his Sunday 
one, were of large ribbed corduroy. For a moment no 
one spoke. He colored a little, but kept silent, his eyes 
on the lady, 

GfGood mornivrg, Andrew!” she said at length. 
«There was something, I forgot what, you were to call 
about! Remind me—will you ?” 

‘*I did not come before, ma’am, because I knew 
you were occupied. And even now it does not greatly 
matter.” 

‘Oh, I remember—the poem ! Iam very sorry, but 
T had so much to think of that it went quite out of my 
mind.” 

An expression half amused, half shy, without trace 
of mortification, for an instant shadowed the young 
man’s face. 

‘IT wish you would let me have the lines again, 
ma’am! Indeed I should be obliged to you,” he said, 

‘* Well, [confess they might first be improved! I 
read them one evening to my father, and heagreed with 
me that two or three of them were not quite rhythmical, 
But he sald it was a fair attempt, and, for a working- 
map, very creditable,” 

What Andrew was thinking, it would have been hard 
to gather from his smile ; but I belfeve it was that if he 
had himself read the verses aloud the laird would have 
found 'no fault with theirrhythm. His carriage seemed 
more that of a patient, respectful amusement than any- 
thing else. 

Alexa arose, but resumed her seat, saying : 

‘* As the poem {fs a religious one, there can be no harm 
in handing it you on Sunday after church—that is,” 
she acded, meaningly, ‘‘ if you will be there |” 

** Give it to Dawtle, {f you please, ma’am,” replied 
Andrew. 

‘*Ah!” returned Misa Fordyce, in a tone almost of 
rebuke. 

‘*T seldom go to church, ma’am,” sald Andrew, 
reddening a little, but losing no sweetness from his 
smile, 

‘*T understand as much ! It is very wrong! 
don’t you ?” 

Andrew was silent. 

“I wish you to tell me,” persisted Alexa, with a 
peremptoriness which came of the schoolmaster. She 
had known him, too, as a pupil of her father’s. 

* Tf you will have it, ma’am, I not only learn nothing 
from Mr. Smith, but I think much that he says is not 
true.” 

‘* Still, you ought to go for the sake of example,” 

Do wrong to make other people follow my ex- 
ample? Can that be to doright ?” 

‘* Wrong to go to church! What do you mean? 
Wrong to pray with your fellow-men ?” 

‘* Perhaps the hour may come, ma’am, when I shall 
be able to pray with my fellow-men, even though the 
words that they use seem addressed to a tyrant, not to 
the Father of Jesus Christ. But at present I cannot. 
I might endure to hear Mr. Smith say evil things con- 
cerning God, but the evil things he says to God make 
me quite unable to pray, and I feel like a bypocrite !” 

** Whatever you may think of Mr. Smith’g doctrines, 
it is presumptuous to set yourself up as too good to go 
to church,” 

I must bear the reproach, ma’am. I cannot con- 
sent to be a hypocrite in order to avold being called 
one.” 

Either Miss Fordyce had no answer to this or did not 
choose to give any. She was not troubled that Andrew 
would not go to church, but offended at the unhest- 
tating decision with which he set her counsel aside. 
Andrew made her a resnectful bow, turned away, put 
on his bonnet, which he had held in his hand all the 
time, and passed through the garden gate. 

‘* Woo ia the fellow ?” asked George, partaking sym- 
pathetically of his companton’s snnoyance. 

‘* He is Andrew Ingram, the son of a small farmer, 
one of my father’s tenants. He and his brother work 
with their father on the farm. They are quite reapect- 
able people. Andrew is conceited, but has his good 
points. He imagines himself a poet, and indeed his 
work has merit. The worst of him is that he sets up 
for being better than other people.” 

** Not an unusual fault with the aelf-educated.” 

‘“* He does go on educating himself, I belleve, but ba 
had a good start to begin with. My father took much 
pains with him st school. He heiped to carry you hera 
after the accldent—and would have taken you to his 
father’s if [ would have let him.” 

George cast on her a look of gratitude, 
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**Thank you for keeping me,” he said. ‘‘ But wish 


* I had taken some notica of his kindness.” 











@ue Home. 


THE UNSEEN FRIEND. 


Y child went forth into my garden fair, 
Having no wish or will to stay by me ; 
But that I patiently had followed him out there 
He could not see. 


He passed on from the garden to the wild 
Where cruel and fierce-roaring monsters lie ; 
I drove them back, but nothing told the child 
That it was I. 


He saw his brothers toiling on the road ; 
‘+ ] will give life and strength for them,”’ cried he ; 
But that I made him strong to lift their load 
He did not see. 


Soul-thrilling words of love bade him rejoice, 
And filled with music all the desert place ; 
And yet he never knew it was my voice, 
Nor saw my face. 


«e 
And when the night came and his eyes grew dim, 
And dark and chill the mists about him lay, 
He did not know my hand was guiding him 








Till it was day. —([Selected. 
A PRO AND CON-VERSATION ON 
LYING. 


By M. W. Goopwin. 


ANCE was an artist. He lived in the Da Vincl, 

a atudio building, whose stateliness of name was 

supposed to overshadow the disadvantages of dwelling 

above a stable, and climbing a long filght of stairs on 

one’s weary legs instead of being smoothly deposited 

ov s neat landing by that modern flying carpet, an 
elevator. 

The studio, when once reached, was attractive, though 
the properties were simple: a few old hangings which 
Vance had picked up for a trifie in Italy, an amphora 
unearthed by his own hand near Pompeil, and some 
plaster casts after the antique, 80 skilifully treated that 
they woald have deceived the elect into the belief that 
they were bronze, but for the absurd candor of the 
artist, which led him to describe the process to all his 
guests. 

On this evening of bleak December Vance was play- 
ing host to two friends, as impecunious as himeelf, 
though in different walks of life—one of them a gradu- 
ate of German universities and aspirant for a chair of 
metaphysics in an American college; the other a 
young physician with a small and chiefly charitable 
practice. 

Bruce,” said Vance, as he handed over a stone mug 
of beer to the sandy-haired philosopher at the end of the 
table, “the hanging committee at the Academy are a 
set of perjured villains. They promised that my pict- 
ure should be on the line, and there it is skied (which is 
more than they will ever be).” 

Bruce’s spectacles glistened with joy as he foresaw 
an argument, but he deftly drew his adversary on by a 
line of subtle flattery. 

“They are jaalous, old boy ! They don’t dare to give 
you fair play, lest the public flock over in a body to 
your progressive method. Still ”—here he paused and 
rolled the sweet metaphysics] morsel under his tongue 
—‘* was it not better for you to have these two weeks of 
happiness in expecting to see your picture on the line ? 
One fortnight out of a lifetime is as good as another, 
and as for its being a deceit, you would rather be ignc- 
ravily biiseful than wisely melancholy, wouldn’t you ?” 

Vance brought down his mug on the table with an 
emphatic negative thump. 

** Not I! In the first place, the inevitable disappoint- 
ment is greater than the pleasure of the {llusion, and, 
moreover, I am cutoff from ever again finding comfort 
or encouragement in the word of those men. No, sir! 
a lie is always mischievous, and I, for one, fully agree 
with Holmes when he says that sin has many tools, but 
a lie is the handle that fits them all.” 

Bruce Vance, you have no more ides of logic than 
the Autocrat himself, which Is saying a great deal. So 
far from its being a fact that a lle is always mischievous, 
. Lam not sure that itis not one of the most potent forces 
of civilization. What is diplomacy but organized 
lying? What istact but social lying? Is not all trade 
based upon knowledge withheld, which is the negative 
form of deception ? Lawyers never pretend to state a 
case candidly ; as for the clergy, they best know whether 
they confide all their doubts to their congregations, and 
whether they bow to no portions of the creed which 
they do not accept. 

Here Nelson, the young physician, Interrupted : 

** See here, Bruce! You are off the logical tracks 
yourself now. You started to prove that lying was 
justifiable, and you have switched off onto a tirade 
against all the trades and professions for practicing it— 
but ‘let the galled jades wince, my withers are un- 
wrung. ” 
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Bruce. Are they, indeed? Walt a little! I was 
about to show that in every department of life decep- 
tion had grown out of the necessities of the situation, 
and therefore had its rightful place ; but since you thus 
vaingloriously proclaim your superiority, let me ask : 
do you never make up brown-bread pills, or put aqua 
pura into a black bottle with a learned label ? 

Newson. No, I do not; and I don’t know of any 
reputable physician who does. 

Broce. Well, now, suppose a patient to be under 
the influence of the opium habit, would you hesitate to 
cure him, if possible, throush his imagination? Is it 
not, in fact, the established treatment to weaken his 
supply of the drug without his knowledge ? 

Newson. That is a different matter. An oplum- 
eater ceases to be capable of reasoning. He is tem- 
porarily insane, and we are justified in working upon 
him as best we may. 

Bruce. Then you arrogate to yourself the right to 
decide to whom you may Ife. That gives up the whole 
question, for, as alienists tell us that every one is x.ore 
or leas insane, we may graduate the truth, or abolish 
it, as we see fit. 

_ Vance. Yes, Nelson, you must admit that the ethics 

of your profession encourage, or at least permit, decep- 
tion. Now we artists, while not, perhaps, on the whole, 
morally superior to other classes, are preserved from 
many of the temptations which beset the others in their 
struggle for money and their flerce competition. I be- 
lieve, in spite of the Hanging Committee, that artists 
are a truthful set of men. 

Bruce. Perhaps your temptations come in asubtler 
form. By the way, where did you get that charming 
water-color? Inever saw it before. It looks almost 
like a Turner. 

Vance. Itisa Turner. I picked it up for a songin 
an old London print-shop. It was lying in a heap of 
worthless rubbish, and I paid about a hundredth part 
of its value. Think what luck ! 

Bruce, You werein luck! The man had no idea 
what it was, of course; those shopkeepers are dunces, 
without any knowledge of the art in which they deal. 

Vance. No, he bad bought the lot from some sale, 
and I was ao afrald of calling his attention to the Turner 
if we looked them over that I bought the whole pile, and 
dropped the rest into the ash-barrel. 

Bruce. Well, then, you of course decelved the shop- 
keeper, elnce, if you had let him suspect what you knew, 
you could have made no bargain. But let that pass, 
I myself believe in Caveat Vendor as well as Caveat 
Emptor, What the picture suggested to my mind 
was to ask if you approve of Ruskin’s idea of Turnerian 
Topography. How about moving the features of a 
landscape to improve the picturesque effect ? 

Vance. Why, of course, no artist would hesitate 
to do that. All we claim to give isa general impression, 
and we are compelled to make innumerable changes in 
what might be called the statistics of a landscape, in 
order to give a really truthful interpretation of the 
scene. It is like telling a child that the earth is a ball, 
or an orange, or anything that the child knows and can 
grasp, instead of saying that it is a spheroid, which 
would convey no meaning. We must sometimes 
make false statements in art, as in literature, in order to 
give a correct impression. 

Newson. Then, really, Vance, I don’t see that you 
artists are so much more veracious than we doctors. 
We use our own judgment as to the persons to whom to 
tell the truth. You select the items about which to tell 
it. But how is it with you, Bruce? Have you no 
scruples about lying ? 

Bruce. On the contrary, I believe truth-telling to 
be the fundamental virtue on which society is based, 
and without which it could not be held together ; but I 
question whether, in our exaltation of its morality, we 
do not lose sight of its necessary limitations. We don’t 
owe the truth to a frog or toa fox. We snare the bird 
and trap the beast without compunction. So I believe 
that tae duty of absolute candor is confined to the circle 
of those who have a right to demand the truth from us. 
We alladmit that the insane are outside this limit. We 
all admit the right of nations at war to deceive the 
enemy. We concede in the same way the advocate’s 
duty, in the good jold English phrase, “‘to make war 
for his client,” with whatever of strategem that implies. 

We recognize the burglar and the murderer as enemies 
to society, and I hold the man a foo] rather than a saint 
who would hesitate to lle to them in defense of life or 
property. Bo also in diplomacy, which is the warfare 
of peaceful nations, I agree with Bacon’s saying that the 
ideal diplomat should have a reputation for openness, 
a habit of secrecy, and the power of occasional dissimu- 
lation. I consider that the virtue of truthfulness varies 
with different stages of the world’s development. Deceit 
is the weapon of the weak, and that is the resson, I 
think, why the standard of truthfulness has been gener- 
ally lower among women than among men. Siratagem 
is often the only resource against tyranny, and when we 
condemn the ethics of Machiavelli we simply show an 





ignorance of historical conditions. Lying bas been as 
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necessary to certain states of society as slavery to others, 
and it has only become a vice because the world has in 
most directions outgrown the environment to which it 
belonged. 

Vance. Hold on, Bruce! Do you take us for a 
couple of undergraduates, who have paid for a course 
of lectures from you, or are you playing Devil’s advo- 
cate for the mere fun of making the best of a bad cause ? 
Your argument sounds plausible, but I don’t like it. 
I hold to the old Anglo-Saxon notion that the truth is 
a good thing, in season and out. As for the burglar, give 
me the man who would tell him the truth and then 
knock him down, You may refine upon a lie ss much 
as you please, but you can no more hide it than you can 
drown the smells of Hunter's Point in cologne. And 
now, gentlemen, I propose to give you an excellent ex- 
ample of candor under difficult circumstances, by telling 
you that it is time for you to go home, as I propose to 
follow the advice of Othello—‘‘ Put out the light, and 
then put,” 








A PROTEST. 
By Eten Corr Exniorr, 


T the present time, when children’s ideals are 
liable to be decidedly influenced by the children’s 
literature so abundant and attractive, it is worth while 
to protest against false notes that sometimes sound 
therein. 

One of these recurs again and again, being apparently 
as popular and unchallenged now as in the days of my 
childhood, when my own silly little heart was cluttered 
with foolish schemes begot by its fascinations. The 
outline of the story embodying the idea is, in general, 
after this fashion: Some little boy or girl (eay gir!) 
begins, on some provocation or other, to try to be good, 
and she casts about for some good deed todo. Some- 
times she remembers a poor widow who suffers from 
lack of food, and goes and gives this widow the five dol- 
lars received as a birthday present, departing under the 
widow’s blessing ; sometimes she discovers a little girl 
of her own age, but very poor, and adopts her as asort 
of protégée, giving the poor little girl her last winter’s 
clothing and half her nice playthings, and receiving in 
return the grateful worship of the poor little girl, and 
the praises of all the grown people. Often she has 
recourse to ‘‘earning money” for whatever the object 
of her generosity may be, and for this purpose sets up a 
lemonade stand on circus day (lemons and sugar com- 
ing from mother’s pantry), or takes to making and 
peddling delightful candy (candy ingredients from same 
source), the buyers thereof being the friends of the fam- 
ily, who hasten to help the worthy child by paying three 
times the price asked. But, whatever the special phase 
of benevolence, the children who read are always 
ascured that Mary or Ethel or Bessie learned from this 
experience that it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
and grew up into unselfish womanhood, beloved and 
admired by all. What the child is more likely to have 
learned is that it is more fun to do a phenomenal kind- 
ness in an exciting way, with flattering approval of self- 
love and immediate reward of success’ and gratitude, 
than to persist in trying to be good in unnoticed ways 
and along commonplace lines of much failure, Let any 
little girl take the morsl in good faith, and act consist- 
ently according to the principle set forth, and, instead of 
growing in grace with God and man, she runs grave 
danger of growing in self-conscfousness and pride, in 
restlessness and intrusiveness ; of becoming, in short, 2 
very troublesome little prig indeed. 

Worse, perhaps, than all is the gross slurring over of 
law in these tales. A child ts led to believe that a gen- 
erous impulse cf his can be made to transform facts that 
have their underground roots branching into a hundred 
different circumstances of misfortune and sin, facts that 
in actual life bafils the efforts of the wisest men. Also 
he is hoodwinked in respect to the manner of carrying 
out his impulse. In the story the mother says, “It I 
give you the money for this kind act J will be doing the 
kindness, not you ; therefore you must earn the money 
for yourself, then the kindness will be yours.” Accord- 
ingly, the child, by some scheme or other, “ earns” 
the money. The misguided mother takes part in the 
deception, and the child, mightily gratified, believes that 
its childish efforts alone have accomplished a large 
result, which is,on the contrary, prixcipally due to 
capital or help furnished by parents, and to gifts and 
patronage of friends—for who, in common decency, can 
refuse to buy when a neighbor's child appears at the 
door with a philanthropic project and candy at two 
cents a stick ! 

A generous child reading these stories will be fired 
with an impulse to go and do likewise, to have the ex- 
cltement, the success, the glory, to be so transcendently 
unselfish that the rest of the family ghall look on in 
wonder, and exclaim among themselves, ‘‘ How Mary 
is improving !”—will be preoccupied with longings after 
the réle of acchild Don Quixote. Very well I remem- 
ber inducing a companion to join mein a magnanimous 
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ing before us up the street, and the woman’s surprised 
and gruff refusal, instead of gratifying blessing. Doubt- 
less she was abundantly able to bear her own burdens 
without the ald of a couple of thirteen-year-olds. 

Let children not lose their beautiful birthright of 
humility. If great wrong is to be righted or mis- 
fortune to be relieved, let them carry the case to their 
parents, as their unspoiled instincts would lead them to 
do, and leave it trustfully to wiser heads and stronger 
hands than their own ; 80 will they escape the pride and 
self-consciousness which in their unformed characters 
must accompany great results achieved apparently by 
their agency. If the evil is beyond immediate cure, let 
the children be shown how law governs, and love, too, 
must work by law and wait for it; so will they learn 
patience and wisdom. Let them not believe that novel 
expedients and sham sales and playing at Providence 
with applause of all beholders is virtue. Even say 
little to them directly of self-sacrifice—it tends to self- 
consciousness. Especially do not encourage unusual 
manifestations of it; for then it too often ceases to be 
discipline in becoming display. Necessary as it is to 
growth of character, the most favored life presents 
constant opportunities for its exercise—to refrain from 
a childish quarrel, or to go to bed promptly and with- 
out demur, or to give up cheerfully a forbidden book, 
being usually a far more real and normal self-sacrifice 
to a child than, in a pleasurable glow of generosity and 
with assurance of gratitude, to give away five dollars, 
or to earn a new dress fora poor girl by the gay farce 
of making and peddling candy. 

Encourage all love and sympathy in the warm, child- 
ish hearts, yet let them by no means get the idea that 
their smal! doings are of great importance, or that their 
kindly efforts are likely to have great results. Encour 
age, along with love, the pecullar graces of childhood, 
obedience, gentleness, unconsciousness, :implicity ; and 
to this end give them not for models these unnaturally 
successful boys and girls, with their farcical benevo- 
lences. 


WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT 
PRICE. 


18S LARNED’S charming papers on the ‘‘ Round- 
about Road” are a series of pictures presenting 
homely humor, sympathy, and courtesy. The charac- 
tera are ficsh and blood, not mere puppets of the imag!i- 
nation. No character in the book is more human than 
Mrs. Judge Magnus, who teaches constantly, by her 
universal sympathy, how far we have departed from the 
tiue meaning of the word philanthropy : 


‘*When the little sisters had a load of unexpected com- 
pany come in upon them the other day, Mrs. Judge Mag- 
nus sent her dinner right over, all cooked and ready to 
serve, with a frozen fruit pudding and a pot of delicious 
coffee with cream. The Judge was obliged to dine on bread 
and milk and cold pie. This is the kind of neighboring that 
this whole-souled woman believes in. The little sisters 
mainly live on what they call picked-up dinners, especially 
when there is no one with them, and the pick-upedness of 
the meal is manifest to any chance comer. A real dinner of 
the other variety is a red-letter occasion for them, so you 
can imagine how they felt when Mrs. Magnus sent over that 
meal for Eben’s folks, just as if it had come in the four- 
cornered sheet the apostle saw let down from hcaven. Mrs. 
Magnus is rich, but she wishes to takes part in all the hos- 
pitalities and liberalities of village life, to feel the human 
current running right through her house from garret to 
cellar, like a great motor nerve, To see her in Washington 
society you would never suspect it, but at home she is a 
different person. 

‘The young married women are let into the sisterhoud of 
good housekeepers, and made welcome to share in all its 
sifted and clarified experience. The young mother comes 
over with her first baby, the most remarkable child ever 
born, and puts it cuddied to sleep on the lounge, and then 
she and the initiated go into long talks ; how to turn every- 
thing to the best account; when you have done up your 
quince sauce how to make a delicious jelly out of the cores. 
This economy, which always gets the sweetness out of the 
core, has a certain beauty of its own. It isin the order of 
nature to let nothing go to waste, but by cunning chemis- 
try to turn its refuse into flowers, its brackishness and soot 
into splendid colors and sweet perfames. The housewife’s 
contrivance to make the best use of everything when she 
puts ashes on the cucumber bed, and saves the smallest 
scraps for the hens, is by no means an ignoble art. It is 
the very secret of material life, the saving and gathering of 
the fragments into the baskets of the parable, that nothing 
be lost.?? 

Such a picture makes one long for the old days of 
almplicity and nelghborliiess. Today a ragged coat 
and a hungry face are necessary to open our hearts, 
and even then our snelghborly emotions find stereo- 
typed expression, and are closed to the need that 
is but poorly concealed from the truly sympathetic, 
though covered by garments of plenty. The temper of 
the age is philanthropic, but it is not love of mankind 
that animates it, but of a class. Where will the Mrs. 
Judge Magnus be found to-day who would “feel the 
human current running right through her house from 
garret to cellar, like a great motor nerve’? Perhaps in 








our efforts to ameliorate the condition of a class we ex- 
haust our power of expressing our sympathy and inter- 
est with our peers. Perhaps the lack of expression of 
neighborly kindness is due to conventional bands that 
grow more narrow and rigid each year. So rare is it to 
find a woman of sympathy who does not give her whole 
expression to the ‘‘ poor” and restrict her definition of 
** needy ” so that the words are synonymous—though 
they may be antithetical—that to meet her is an event. 

How we cherish her, the woman who sees other 
wants than those of the stomach and back! She is like 
a tree in the desert, a spring of refreshing in a thirsty 
land. 

‘* T was a stranger, and ye took me in.” How many 
of us have arrived worn and tired at a modern inn, to 
wander about lonely for days before one hand was ex- 
tended, one face wore a welcoming smile! We must be 
select, though we slay by our coldness | 

A woman, sick and worn out, arrived at a winter re- 
sort, Every face was strange. She felt the first journey to 
the dining-room as though she were an escaped “‘ freak ” 
from a dime museum. Whether she had suddenly be- 
come the ‘‘ Bearded Lady,” or gave evidence of fast 
becoming the ‘‘ Fat Lady,” or what peculiar pbysical 
trait was the occasion of the cool, investigating stare, 
she was at a loss to discover. The silence at the table 
where she sat was painful. There was to be a sweet 
surprise in store. Out of the chaos there came a sweet, 
sympathetic voice, and a sisterly hand-clasp dragged 
the victim back to the familiar world. And the giver 
all unconscious of the sweet kindness and {ts beneficent 
results ! 

The worker carried back into her own world a new 
vision and a new lesson in philanthropy. There are 
needs that can only be- removed by sympathy, and 
philanthropic courtesies that money cannot buy, for 
they are beyond price. 





POOR MR. BIGELOW. 
By W. B. 8. 


NLY those who sometimes ‘‘ lie awake o’ nights ” 
are requested to read this. Nobody else can 
sympathize. 

Mr. Bigelow wakes suddenly out of sleep. He rubs 
his eyes and starts up. Isit morning? It must be, he 
thinks ; he feels as if he had slept enough. It is quite 
dark yet, tobe sure. But then it isn’t light very early 
at this time of year. Besides, it may be cloudy. Why 
isn’t somebody stirring in the house? Sorvants are 
oversleeping, most probably, and breakfast will be late 
again, for the third time within a forinight. It is too 
bad! Ten to one he sha’n’t be down town in time to 
fulfill that appointment with his lawyer. And if there 
ig anything he hates, it is getting late to his business. 
He really doesn’t know but he shall have to change his 
bosrding-place. 

Here Mr. Bigeluw begins to think of all the pressing 
matters he has to attend to through the day, especially 
of that vexatious lawsult which he is pretty sure will 
turn against him, and gets very wide awake indeed. 
He feels as if he could not stay in bed a minute longer. 
What time is it getting to be ? he wonders. There, the 
clock {s giving warning! It is going to strike six, of 
course ! He listens for the first stroke, and begins to 
count, ‘‘One, two, three, four, five, six, seven—what, 
what ?—eight, nine—bless me !—ten, eleven, twelve.” 
Twelve o'clock! Mr, Bigelow laughs cutright. He 
hasn’t been in bed above an hour, and has the whole 
night, as it were, before him yet. Well, such being the 
case, he will turn over and go to sleep again. 

Easier said than done, considerably! That trouble- 
some lawsuit is not so easily disposed of. Clock strikes 
one before he can get it out of his mind atall. By that 
time he is in a perfect fidget, and begins to toss restless- 
ly from side to side, Presently he settles down. 
** Now I will go to sleep,” he says, with stern determi- 
nation, and shuts his eyes very tight together. Vain 
attempt! Slowly the old thoughts come creeping back 
again. Hecan’tstop thinking. ‘‘ Confound itall !” he 
says, as the clock strikes two. ‘‘ That lawsuit may go 
to the dogs for what I care. I'll fix my mind on some- 
thing else now, anyhow.” 

Mr, Bigelow has heard or read somewhere that count- 
ing slowly and regularly will sometimes help one to 
compose one’s self to sleep. He thinks he will try it. 
The first hundred he gets off very well. When he is 
saying one hundred twenty-eight, one hundred twenty- 
nine, he loses himself and jumps to one hundred and 
forty. No, that is not right; and he goes back again. 
Only to make another mistake the next minute, how- 
ever. The fact is, hismind{is wandering. Somewhere 
up in the hundred and eighties he gets helplessly con- 
fused, and gives up in despair. 

Well, what next? Ropoating something from 
memory is another expedient recommended by the 
authorities. Mr. Bigelow begins with the first thing 
that cccurs to him ; to wit, the Ten O»mmandmente, 
He think them over slowly and reverently. Somehow 
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he does not make out but nine. He has skipped one 
somewhere, and he tries a second time. With the same 


result, One is lacking still ; what the deuce is it ?—the 
language is Mr. Bigelow’s, not ours, you understand— 
and he puzzles and puzzles to think it up. Suddenly 
he remembers. Itis the fifth which he has omitted : 
‘*Honor thy father and thy mother.” Mr. Bigelow’s 
conscience smites him. Not that he wasn’t a pretty 
zood son in the main, but now that his parents are in 
the grave, and he can do no more for them, he can 
think of a thousand little attentions in which he failed. 

He wishes he had done differently. However, there is 

no use in making himself unhappy about it now. - 
Besides, he is getting wider awake than ever. 

Clock strikes three. A second experiment may be 
more successful. Mr. Bigelow repeats the alphabet two 
or three times with great deliberation. Then he thinks 
of it as it was In the‘ Primer” of his childhood, and 
goes through with it in that way : 


“ A is for Adam, who was the first man,”’ 


and soon. He does not find himself a bit sleepfer, ap- 
parently ; but the resources of the alphabet are not yet 
exhausted. An odd idea strikes him. How many 
names can he think of that begin with any single letter ? 
He takes them up in order. A—Adam, Abel, Abraham, 
Abner, Amos, Azariah, andsoon. Then there are the 
girls’ names—Anna, Antoinette, Abigail, Amelia, 
Agnes—how beautiful that character fs In David 
Copperfield ; if he could find such a woman he might 
be tempted to marry, himself—Adaline, Amanda, Alice, 
Amy—he had a little sweetheart by that name once; 
he wonders where she is now !—pshaw, what a fool he 
is ! and he jumps to the B’s, They serve him no better ; 
the C's are still worse ; and, out of all patience, he starts 
up in his bed, doubles up his pillow vengefully, and 
then dashes himself down again almost in a frenzy. 
However, he may as well keep cool, he reflects pres- 
ently. No beneficial result has followed as yet from 
all his efforts, but he {s not going to give it up so. 
That lawsuit must and shall stay out of his mind, any- 
how. He has been taxing his thinking powers too 
much, perhaps. The mere exercise of memory must be 
better, and he tries the Catechism. He doesn’t get very 
far. He never knew it very well, and after the first two 
or three questions aud answers he cannot for the life of 
him think what comes next. ‘‘ Never mind,” he says 
to himself, ‘‘ Catechism is all out of date in these degen- 
erate days. But I used to be a model Sunday-school 
boy, and knew lots of Bible. I wonder how much I 
know of it now ?” and he commences with the first 
chapter of Genesis. He remembers it fairly well, but, 
instead of running over it as glibly as of yore, he 
pauses, considers, queries, at almost every step he takes 
in the narrative. ‘‘ Hum! all this in six days, eh ? 
Rather sizable story, upon my word! And my good 
old father belived every word of it, just as it stands. 
He might have done worse. It isn’t badly told, I will 
say that for it. Seems to know pretty well what it’s 
talking about, too. Well, let the geologists, the evolu- 
tionists, or whatever, settle it among themselves. I 
don’t care. I want to go to sleep! Supposing I try 
the New Testament,” and he jumps clear over to the 
Sermon on the Mount. ‘That never can go out of 
fashion or be explained away,” he says, in a little glow 
of enthusiasm ; for Bigelow is not without religious 
feeling, little as he has appeared to show it hitherto. 
‘* Beautiful beatitudes—‘ deautyiudes’ one of my sweet 
little sisters called it once, stumbling over the big word 
when she was first learning to read, and we thought it 
wasn’t a bad name, But look here,” he exclaims, haif 
to himself and half to some imaginary hearer ; ‘‘ these 
wonderful blessings are pronounced upon whom? 
Where are the people that are likely to come in for a 
share in this sort of inheritance? Do I know anybody 
that answers the description of these heirs-at-law, so to 
speak ?” and Bigelow falls to aitiing in judgment upon 
not a few so-called Caristians, himvelf included, and 
brings in a verdict decidedly unfavorable. The next 
minute he starts up, suddenly ejaculating, ‘‘ Bless me ! 
where am I now? Not much of an oplate in this | 
Guess I’d better leave sacred literature and try pro- 
fane. Poetry is always soothing.” Not in this case, 
however, he soon finds, Milton, ‘‘Chiide Harold,” 
Tennyson, Mrs, Barrett Browning : all his favorite poets 
and poems come up successively for a hearing, and are 
all mental/y anathematized in turn, In the meantime 
four o’clock is, of course, long past. There, the clock 
is striking five! Good! He shall not have to stay in 
bed very much longer now. Somebody is stirring in the 
house. Better still! He never did have such a night, 
but, thank heaven ! it has come to an end at last. . . . 
Here Mr. Bigelow’s ideas begin to grow rather misty. 
His eyer slowly close. He falls sound asleep. The 
rising bell rings unheeded. The first he know he wakes 
up to hearing the boarders going down to breakfast. A 
friend knocks on the door as he passes. ‘‘ Not up yet, 
eh, old fellow?” Poor Bigelow is excessively pro- 
voked. He has to dress in a desperate hurry. He has 





to omit the operation of shaving. He has to swallow 
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his coffee at one gulp and leave his beefsteak almost 
untasted. He gets down town fifteen minutes too late, 
after all 
Poor Mr. Bigelow ! 








Eaas: How To Kzzr Toem.—The season when eggs 
are cheap and plentiful is near at hand, and the thrifty 
housekeeper is anxious, and ready always to prepare 
for the time of scarcity. Miss Juliet Corson, that most 
suggestive of household economis.s, in the ‘‘ Consumer's 
Journal,” gives directions for keeping eggs. She 
SAYS : 

*‘ Experienced housewives know that fresh eggs are not 
only more palatable than those which have been kept long, 
but that they are more desirable for many other reasons. 
If exposed to the air, eggs soon lose a portion of their 
substance by evaporation, and the loss can actually be 
estimated by weight ; for instance, a perfectly fresh egg of 
good size weighs about an ounce and ahalf; in a month 
the loss of weight in eggs so kept as to favor evaporation 
will be about one-sixth. Every one using eggs wh'ch have 
been kept dry will have noticed a vacuum at the end 
between the white and the shell; this is most noticeable in 
hard-bolied eggs; the loss would not be so perceptible in 
those broken before cooking; it is not apparent in eggs 
kept in liqaid perservatives. The following test can easily 
be made: Dissolve an ounce of salt in ten times its weight 
of water (i. ¢., a little more than half a pint), and immerse 
uncooked eggs in the water ; an egg not more than two days 
old will sizk to the bottom ; one three days old will float 
half way to the top of the water ; if more than five days old 
it will float easily, projecting above the water as it loses 
weight by the evaporation of its substance. 

* Perfectly fresh eggs—that is, those newly laid—have a 
rather rough, lime-like shell, without a trace of gloss upon 
them ; as the eggs rub against each other, in any recep- 
tacle, they lose this appearance, and become smooth and 
shining. Some egg-dealers have the finest eggs dated and 
wrapped in soft paper ; this insures safety in transportation, 
and the freshness of each egg is simply demonstrated. To 
keep the paper around the egg serves every purpoee, if they 
are to be used within a few days. For their preservation there 
are many ways known tothe dealer. For household pur- 
poses two may be suggested: first, to pack fresh eggs in 
layers of fine salt, with the small end down ; this suspends 
the yelk midway of the white; the advantage of this method 
will be apparent to every one who has been annoyed upon 
breaking an egg to find the yelk adhering to one side of the 
shell. A second process of preservation involves more 
trouble, but it is infallible and permits the preservation of 
the eggs in good condition for a long time: weigh one part 
of beeswax and two parts of fresh olive oil; melt the wax 
in the oil by gentle heat; while still warm apply the mix- 
ture to one side of each ega, rabbing it into the shell with 
the tip of the finger; lay this part of the egg uppermost 
until the wax has hardened, and then treat the rest of the 
shell in the same way. The minute pores of the shell are 
filled with the wax, so that the air is utterly excluded and 
evaporation becomes impossible. Not only does the egg 
lose substance by evaporation, but the air penetrating the 
shell carries with it the germ of decay that results in pu- 
trefaction under favorable conditions. If eggs are intended 
for use within a month or so, they can be kept in good con- 
dition by being immersed In a strong brine, made by boil- 
ing salt and water, removing all scum as it rises; the brine 
is to be cooled before the eggs are put into it.”’ 





THE GROWTH OF THE GIFT. 


§ there a woman in the world who does not desire 
personal beauty ? No sensible woman would desire 

it at the sacrifice of mind; but deep down in every 
woman’s heart is that desire for personal beauty, for it 
is atremendous power. Itis felt everywhere. Dickens 
knew it when the baby was made to cry for the ‘‘boofer 
lady.” It is said that Charlotte Bronié protested against 
the invariable beauty ofthe heroines of the novels in 
her day, and declared that she would write a novel in 
which the heroine would not be beautiful, but would pos- 
sess a power that would make men feel her influencc— 
then wrote ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” But she was compelled to give 
her heroine wonderful eyes. There must be a visible 
cause for the power exercised whether in life or the 
printed page that depicts it. That beauty unsupported 
by graces of heart and mind is but a passing power we 
koow. A woman may catch admiration, but she can- 
not hold it without the invisible spiritual power that, 
after all, is the secret of influence. Who is there that has 
not seen the plainest, most unattractive features light up 
to transcendent beauty when moved by the emotions 
that touched the soul? Who has not seen beauty made 
repulsive by passicns that revealed the hidden things in 
the soul ? Are there not faces that charm us out of our- 
selves into the company of the spirit that has made the 
clumsy work of nature a joy forever because of its 
beauty ? No printed page as surely bears the record of 
the writer’s thoughts as does the face the record of the 
impulses, the mind, the passions, of the spirit that lies 
within. Gesture and voice cau be trained to obey the 
will, but the uncontrollable hand of time is writing its 
invisible record each day, but they are indelible and the 
record cannot be contradicted. 
Are there not faces that call out our hearts when we 
pass them, but they have not the art standard of beauty f 
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flower to the sun for help and encouragement ? yet no 
artist would wish to paint them. The very power that 
wins would be lost on canvas. The beauty that in- 
spires, the beauty that lifts humanity into an aspiring 
condition, is not born of flesh and blood alone, but is the 
visible symbol of the spiritual power within. 

“ A compliment, true and genuine, was paid by a sailor 
who was sent by his captain to carry a letter to the lady of 
his love. The sailor, having delivered his message, stood 
gazing in silent admiration upon the lady, for she was very 
beautiful. 

‘** Well, my good man,’ she said, ‘ for what do you wait ? 
There is no answer to be returned.’ 

‘** Lady,’ replied the sailor, with humble deference, ‘if 
you please, I would like to know your name.’ 

*** Did you not see it on the letter ?’ 

*** Pardon, lady—I never learned to read. Minehas been 
a hard, rough life.’ 

*** And for what reason, my good man, would you know 
my name ?’ 

‘** Because,’ answered the old tar, looking up honestly, 
‘in a storm at sea, with danger afore me, I would like to 
call the name of the brightest thing I’d ever seen in my life. 
There'd be sunshine in it even in the darkness.’ ”’ 

It was not mere beauty of feature that the man wished 
to carry into the darkness. It was the spirit of grace 
that moved the possessor of beauty to smile winningly 
to the man so far beneath her. Time never wrote lines 
of beauty on a face that carried behind it a double im- 
pulse of action, one for the world and one for private 
life. The face telis the story of the double life, and the 
lines contradict each other. The wayfarer never is 
tempted to stop there for aid and comfort on his journey. 

The foundation of beauty is grace of character. 
Beauty we cannot evolve, but we can develop that 
which the world prizes far more, in spite of the poets, 
the artists, the novelists—the spirit whose witness draws 
the erring, the weak, the sorrowful to us, to find always 
what they seek. 

How many a man has worshiped beauty to find it 
turn to ashes in his possession ! 





The passage of Valentine's Day was marked by a 
pretty childish sentiment. A little girl learned that her 
playmate, a little boy of three or four years, had died 
on that day, and was shocked and sobered by the event, 
but presently she brightened and said, ‘‘ Why, mam- 
ma. Harry wiil be God’s valentine, won’t he ?”—[Ram- 
bler. 
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THROUGH THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


By ALice WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 
CHAPTER I. 


ss APA, won’t it cost you a great deal of money to 
take me to Europe ?” 

**T haven’t a doubt of it.” 

** Ay much as four hundred dollars ?” 

**Fally asmuch If I bring you back for athousand 
I shall feel well satisfied.” 

** A thousand dollars! Ob, papa, then please let me 
have four hundred of it to stay at home and go to the 
Yellowstone with Uncle Harry !” 

**T shouldn’t call it staying at home to go to the Yel- 
lowstone ; and I can’t imagine anybody’s choosing to go 
out West,” remarked an elder sister, who could not con- 
ceive of anybody's not wanting to go to Paris. 

** Uncle Harry says he could take a boy for four hun- 
dred dollars through the Park, and perhaps to Salt Lake 
City and Denver, and I know he meant me ” 

“But going to the Yellowstone with Uncle Harry 
wouldn’t do for you just what going to Europe would. 
I don’t doubt that you would have a oapital time and lots 
of fun, but then you could havea capital time in Europe 
and learn a great deal besides. I consider that a good 
deal of the money I should spend for you there would 
be a saving of tutors. It is the easiest possible way to 
learn geography and history.” 

** But then I should learn a great deal at the Yellow- 
stone, too.” 

** What, for instance ?” 

** Why, I should learn a great deal about my own 
country, and how to kill a bear, and to pitch.a tent, and 
make a camp fire, and cook, and lots of things.” 

** But suppose the bear should think it an excellent 
chance for him to learn to killa boy ?” 

** He couldn’t if I had a gun.” 

** But it’s the gun I am afraid of. He mightran away 
from a boy, upless he was very hungry ; but a gun 
would madden him.” 

** Oh, I shouldn't madden him ; I should just kil] him. 
And then, papa,“ continued Tom, trying hard to think 
of something more scientific and satisfactory than bear, 
I should find out what a geyser is.” 

** But you know what a geyser is.” 





Are there not faces to which we turn as naturally as the 
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** Well, Tom, you are incorrigible; go and talk with 
you mother.” 

Tom knew well that mamma would be harder to 
manage than papa; for mamma would think less of the 
geography, perhaps, but more about the family’s being 
separated. However, it wasa point with the Hogarih 
household always to let the children do what they 
wanted to when it was a possible thing, if their father 
could afford to do it and it was nothing that could tend 
to their mental, moral, or physical injury. 

82 it was decided that Tom should, as he expressed 
it, stay at home and go to the Yellowstone, 

Nothing could exceed his delight. Hissister Helena, 
reveling in the thought of the Paris shops and all the 
fine things she should bring home, was not half so 
happy as Tom when he went round at home to choose 
the warmest woolen shirts, and the toughest boots, and 
tha homeliest rubber coat. No outfit from a London 
tallor could have pleased him half so well. 

‘‘T shall come home with a sealskin sacque and two 
dozan kid gloves,” remarked Helena, with dignity. 

‘* And I sball come home in rags !” said the delighted 
Tom, clasping his hands in ecstasy. ‘‘ Perfect rags of 
a 9%od time !” 

For a while he though nothing could possibly add to 
hishappiness But, after all, he was very like the rest of 
us, and when he had gained something surely, he began 
to think how charming it would be to have just a little 
more. One morning he appeared in his father’s library, 
a little timid and deprecating, but evidently with some- 
thing very near his heart. 

“Papa, didn’t you say that you were not going to 
mind spending a thousand dollars for me ?” 
**Consi@ering the results, certainly, I did not think 
I should mind it.” 

** Aud you see it fs going to be a great saving to you 
for me to go to the Yellowstone ?” 

** Perhaps ” 

‘* And so I thought if you could stil] manage to save 
something —about two hundred dollars—and sometsmes, 
you know, papa, you think two hundred dollars a good 
deal of money to save—perhaps you wouldn’t mind let- 
ting me have another four hundred for the Yellowstone?” 

‘‘Desr me! has Uncle Harry found such a big mis- 
take as that in his estimates ?” 

**No, sir; it only costs four hundred dollars for a 
boy ; but, you see, if I had two four hundred dollars, I 
could take two boye—myeelf and Jack Floyd.” 

** Well, well! but you must remember that it {fsn’t 
vour party. You mustn’t invite anybody to join it unless 
Uncle Harry and the rest of the boys consent to it.” 

‘Oh, that’s all right ! the other boys said they knew 
Jack must be nice if I liked him, and that if he wasn’t 
there would be enough of the rest of them to sit on him. 
And Uncle Harry sald at first he didn’t know, but when 
I teld him that Jack was pretty poor, and couldn’t go 
any here unless I took him—” 

Valess you took him!” ssid Mr. Hogarth, dryly. 
* Well, if you are going to take him, I have no objec- 
tion ; but where do I come in, then, with my extra four 
hundred dollars ?” 

**Oh, well, paps, of course I meant that you would 
give me the money. But I do want him to go awfully. 
He knows lots about bears. And then you know, papa, 
you were a little afraid I shouldn’t learn as much at the 
Yellowstone as I should in Europe; but if Jack were 
learning all I did, don’t you think that two boys know- 
ing ene thing is just as good as one boy knowing two 
things ?” 

A great deal better. I’m glad you thought of it. 
Orly you must be careful notio make Jack feel that 
you are putting him under an obligation. You mustn’t 
patronize him.” 

“Of course not!” exclaimed Tom, indignantly. 
“Why, I’m not taking him to be kind to him; I’m 
awfully afraid I shouldn’: want to take him if he wasn’t 
nice. But he is nice, and he knows lots about bears. 
If you think it would make him any more comfortable, 
you might tell him that you would hire him to show me 
all he knows about beara, and that you would pay him 
four hundred dollars for it; then he wouldn’t feel that 
he was being too much invited.” 

‘And you think bis knowledge of bers would be 
worth four hundred dollars to you? Where did he 
learn so much about bears ?” 

‘* Why, from books ; he’s an awful reader. He says 
you must never provoke a baar; you must just shoot 
him right through the heart, or the eye, or the brain, 
and then he won’t trouble you. But if you just shilly- 
shally, and hit him firatin one place and then in an. 
other, he may make trouble, and rush at you.” 

‘IT see. Well, if Jack will promise to teach you not 
to shilly-shally, I will agree to pay him four hundred 
dollars. and, if Uncle Harry is willing, Jack can spend 
it in joining the party to the Yellowstone.” 

“ Bat the worst of putting it that way, papa, is that 
Jack is such a reader, he wili be sure to want to earn 
the money beforé we go, and then stay at home and 





* And I know what the Tower of London is, but you 
said it would be a good thing for me to see it,” 





spend it for books. I wish you would just make ita 
condition that he must go to the Yellowstone,” 
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‘* Well, you make it right with Uncle Harry, and I'll 
make it right with Jack’s father.” 

You will not be surprised that Jack Floyd was easily 
persuaded into devoting the four hundred dollars he 
was to earn by telling Tom all he knew about bears to 
joining the party to the Yellowstone. 

It was to be a very nice party indeed, although Tom 
came to his father rather timidly, one evening, and 
eald : 

** I suppose, papa, you know there is going to be one 
bad boy with us ?” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Hogarth, ‘‘I know.” 

For in truth the whole party had almost been made 
up for the sake of the bad boy. Not that Will Bent 
was really bad; ho was full of restlessness that his 
father and mother could not control ; but Uncle Harry 
had always insisted that Wili’s restlessness was the sign 
of a very fine kind of energy, if it were once turned in 
the right direction ; and when he heard his sister say, 
with a sigh, that she did not know what in the world 
she should do with Will all summer at the seashore, he 
had said, suddenly : 

* Let me have him tnis summer, Edith !” 

‘* All summer, Harry ? Why, what will you do with 
him ?” 

I will iake him to the Yellowstone.” 

‘* What is the Yellowstone, anyway ?” inquired 
Master Will, when the subject was broached before 
him, and he wished thoroughly to understand to what 
he would be expected to commit himself. 

**Oh, Will |” sighed his mother, ‘‘ if you only would 
read a little more !” 

‘*No,” sald Uncle Harry, firmly. ‘‘ The trouble is 
that you are trying to make him read too much. We 
will give up books for this summer, Will, and I will 
teach you what the Yellowstone is by object lessons. 
It is a word of two syllables: first syllable, ponies, 
wagons, camp-fires, bears, antelope, and trout ; second 
syllable, geysers, gorges, boiling springs, precipices, 
mountains, and splendid places to break your legs. 
The whole word is something that means a good time.” 

* All right,” sald the bad boy, condescendingly ; ‘‘ I'll 
go.” 

Two other boys had afterward been invited to join 
the party, and Tom and Jack Floyd increased the num- 
ber to five. ‘ 

‘* Quite as many as I care to take charge of, when one 
of them is bad,” said Uncle Harry, looking very solemn- 
ly at his worst nephew. 

None of the boys had ever been on a long journey, 
or spent a night in the cars; so the novelty of spending 
four or five whole days and nights in a Pullman, and 
having all their meals served on the train, made the trip 
seem almost as good as going to Africa, which had thus 


far been the highest aim of their imaginary travels. To |. 


be sure, after the firat novelty wore off, and the country 
beyond St. Paul began to be decidedly monotonous, and 
the books had given out, and they couldn’t by any 
possibility have a regular meal more than three times a 
day, the time dragged a little heavily, especially to the 
bad boy, who required space. 

‘*Tell me about the Park,” he sald, finally, sinking 
into a seat and appealing to Tom, who was supposed to 
know more about the Yellowstone than any of the rest 
‘* Tait four times as big as Central Park ?” 

‘* Four times as big as Central Park in New York !” 
laughed Tom, in high glee. ‘‘ Uncle Harry, just hear 
that! Will wants to know if the Yellowstone Park is 
four times as big as Central Park !” 

‘* Well, how much do you know about it, Master 
Tom ?” 

‘* Why, I know more than that, anyway; I know it 
must be ten times as big as Central Park for the Govern- 
ment to make it a national park.” 

‘*Ten times as big as Central Park? Lend mea 
pencil a minute.” 

Uncle Harry made a few calculations, and announced: 

‘* Is twenty-four hundred times as large as Central 
Park, Master Tom. Now suppose I should think I had 
aright to laugh at you ?” 

The boys stared at each other. 

‘* Sha’n’t we lose our way ?” inquired the bad boy. 

**)’ve no doubt you will lose yours,” said his uncle, 
dryly. ‘* But the rest of us hope, by keeping the road, 
and staying together, and consulting the guide now and 
then, to come back alive, in spite of the bears.” 

‘* A guide ?” shouted the boys in chorus. ‘‘ Are we 
going to have a guide ?” 

‘* Well, I don’t feel inclined to walk about much 
withcut one in a tract of country that contains over 
three thousand tquare miles, full of geysers and boiling 
springs, with five boys and one of them bad! The Park, 
you know, is about two hundred square miles larger 
than Rhode Island and Delaware put together ; and, as 
there are not many roads through it, and you will all the 
time want to be wandering away from what roads there 
are, I propose to have a guide.” 

**Oh, we haven’t the least objection to a guide, Uncle 
Harry! We wanted a guide. It must be almost as 
good as Africa, if you have to have a guide.” 
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** Yes; in my opinion it is quite as desirable a trip as 
those parts of Africa to which I suppese you refer.” 

They were running rapidly into a very wonderful 
tract of country; but it was part of Uacle Harry's 
method of giving object lessons to let the boys discover 


themselves what was wonderful about them. He would 
always be ready to answer, but he wanted them to ask 
the questions. As he had suspected, the bad boy in his 
restlessness was the first to notice that the country about 
them had changed. : 

‘*Isn’t this rather a queer country we've got into, 
Uncle Harry ?” he asked, curiously, looking outjof the 
window. 

‘Well, it has the reputation of being something 
unusual. I have beea wondering how long you boys 
would go on talking about the wonderful things you 
were expecting to see next week, and letting some very 
wonderful things slip right past you without noticing 
them at all. You seemed to think a guide would be 
a much more interesting object than a stone mountain 
on fire.” 

** A stone mountain on fire ?” 

** Well, look over there—or, rather, right here, 
almost close to thecars. That isn’t exactly a mountain, 
but it’s a good-sized hill. Do you see that lfttle ring of 
blue fire burning all round it, in one regular little circle 
about half way up ?” 

But what is there to burn ? There isn’t any grass on 
{t, nor any bushes, nor any timber. It’s all stone.” 

‘*No, not all stone, though it looks like It. A good 
deal of it is clay, and down under some of the clay 
there is a little layer of coal. And this coal got on fire 
somehow, and the Indians round here say that some of 
these fires have been burning probably for centuries. 
No one has ever seen them out.” 

‘Good |” exclaimed Tom. ‘Papa was terribly 
afraid I shouldn’t learn as much at the Yellowstone as 
I should in Europe, and Helena keeps writing all sorts 
of stuff about art and history and things. And last 
time it was all about Rome, and some Vestal Virgins 
who had to keep a lamp burning all the time before a 
shrine. I can write her now that we have fires at the 
Yellowstone, that keep burning without any Vestal 
Virgins.” 

‘* What makes the clay on top so red?’ asked the 
bad boy. 

‘* What makes a brick red ? Just the process is going 
on here in nature that you see on a small scale at a 
brickyard. The gray clay is being slowly burned. 
See what wonderful colors there are, all in the same 
mound! Red and gray and blue and purple and 
yellow.” 

** But did just that little ring of fire that we see do all 
that ?” 

** No; there have been volcanoes at work hera; and 
what the volcanoes didn’t do, the glaciers did. Fire 
and water together can accomplish a good many won- 
ders,” 

‘* But just see how many of the hills there are, Uacle 
Harry! They’re getting to be like plums in a pudding. 
Oh, I do wish wejcould stop! What do they call this 
country, Uucle Harry? It’s just like the place Rip 
Van Winkle got into, when you see it at the theater; 
all queer shapes and colors, and full of little imps ; only 
I don’t see any imps.” 

‘© Well, General Miles and his soldiera thought there 
were imps enough here, I guess, when they were chas- 
ing Indians in and out among these hills. These are 
the ‘ Bad Lands,’ you know.” 

‘*But they're not bad at all, Uncle Harry ; they’re 
awfully interesting.” 

‘* No, they’re not bad at all ; they’re not only awfully 
interesting, but they are awfully good grazing ground, 
They don’t look exactly like our nice green pretty 
meadows at the East ; but, for all that, they raise a good 
deal better cattle. It’s just the same with people ; some 
people, especially some boys, are considered bad who 
are really very interesting and have lots of good foun- 
dation to build on if you know how to take them. 
Take Will, now; if it hadn’t been for his badness, we 
should all have gone on reading our newspapers and 
talking about guides, without seeing’anything of all this 
country jast undcr our noses. I saw he was beginning 
to wriggle and stare out of the window while all the rest 
of you good little boys were slitting stilland amusing 
yourselves nicely, and I put down my paper to reprove 
him, when I saw that he had really discovered some- 
thing worth knowing. 

**Oh, well, Uncle Harry,” said Tom, apologetically, 
** you know none of us ever objected to Will’s badness. 
It’s only mothers that don’t like badness.” 

The allusion to Indians and General Miles gave the 
boys enough to talk about, after they had passed through 
the Bad Lands. It wasa great grief that they would 
pass Fort Keogh in the night; for at Fort Keogh lived 
officers who had known Custer, and who had fought 
with General Miles in those terrible winter campaigns 
against the Indians when the thermometer was some- 
time forty degrees below zero, and when a friend of 





Uncle Harry’s had drawn off the} long, thick fur glove 





that came up to his elbow, just for an instant to fix 
something wrong about his bridle, and had frozen his 
arm stiff before he could draw the glove on again. 
**Doesn’t seem much like it now, does it?” sald 
Horace Ladd, as he fanned himself vigorously with a 
newspaper. 

** Still,” said Uncle Harry, pointing in the distance, 
** there is snow on the mountains, you see.” 

The boys crowded to the windows to stare at the 
novelty of snow in August. Snow it certainly was, 
although so far away and so high up that as yet it 
looked only like flescy clouds. 

I can’t belleve we are so near the Park, where it Is 
ao cold,” said Walter Ladd, as, an hour or two later, they 
left the Northern Pacific train at Livingston to take 
the branch line that would leave them in three hours 
more very near the entrance to the great National Park. 

It was certainly very hot at Livingston that August 
day, and the boys thought it quite impossible that in 
two or three days more they would be needing their 
warm cardigan jackets and mittens. All discomfort 
from the heat was forgotten, however, as they entered 
Paradise Valley, and began to wonder how the loso- 
motive was to find a way between the great mountains 
that seemed to shut them in on every side. 





TWO LETTERS. 


OMETIMES tiny folks feel that they are not big 
enough to do mission work ; sometimes they feel 
that they are big enough, but that the big folks are 
elther unjust or selfish, and will not let them do what 
they could do if only they hada chance. Inacity not 
a thousand miles from New York there is a church that 
has a very active misaioa band composed of the younger 
members of the Sunday-achool. 

The members of this band are supposed to earn the 
money that they give, and many incidents showing both 
self-sacrifice and energy on the part of the little folks 
are discovered. Oneof the leadera of this band, to 
which Willie belongs, has sent us the following letter : 


Dear Editors : 


A little incident has happened in our Mission Band which 
has made me feel so happy that I feel [ must pass it on to 
you, knowing the love you have for little children. You 
have heard, of course,of the ‘‘ earned money jug,’’ the con- 
tents of which were to be appropriated to the sinking fund. 
The children have taken much interest in it, and have 
earned money in every way possible even while away in the 
summer time, keeping in mind the earned money jag, and 
last Monday $23.42 was handed in. Perhaps it is hardly 
fair to say all earned, for a great part was self-denial, and 
a tenth of present-money occasionally dropped in the jug, 
given by those who hardly knew how toearnit. I want to 
tell you particularly about one little boy ; his name is Willie. 
A little more than two months ago he was taken very ill 
with scarlet fever. For days he was delirious, and while so 
ill his one trouble was he had no money for the earned 
money jug—only fifty-five cents. Just at the time the little 
fellow was so arxions one of the ladies of our church sent 
him some sheets of paper soldiers and wild animals, and as 
soon as he was well enough to sit up he would amuse him- 
self by the hour cutting the figures out. Sometimes he 
would sit, his mother told me, till he was so pale and tired 
that she would be obliged almost to take the scissors from 
him, Oneday the thought came to him that now he knew 
how to earn money for his barrel ; so he asked hiz father to 
make him some little blocks of wood, and to each little 
piece he glued either a soldier or an animal, and when fin- 
ishing this part of the work he arranged all to represent a 
battle in one corner of the parlor; in fact, 1 think the 
whole is intended to represent a perfo:mance of “ Baffalo 
Bill’s.”” It is wonderful. Now followed the plan for earn- 
ing money. He wrote on a large placard these words, and 
pasted it on the door : ‘‘Admission, 2 cents.’ But,it soon be- 
came so hard on the family—for none except his mother 
was allowed to enter the room without admission tee—that 
something had to be done, so he thought and thought and 
finally added : ‘‘Season Tickets, 10 cents.’’ Ooeafter another 
began to hear of his plan of eafhing money, and became 
so interested that many people called to see him; and how 
muchdo you think that little fellow handed to ma last 
Monday? Why, $3! 

He has been so sweet about the whole thing. Mr. M— 
called one day to see him, and was delighted, and gave him 
twenty: five cents, and said ‘‘ to keep it yourself.” He took 
it quietiy, but, the minute his visitor had gone, turned round 
and said to his mother; “I don’t want Mr. M——’s money. 
Iam not begging for myself; it is for the Mission Baud.’ 
So he dropped the twenty-five cents into his barrel. Little 
Wiliie’s brother, a boy about twelve years old, plays very 
nicely on the piano, and is always on hand when visitors 
call, and as soon as the admission fee is paid he contributes 
his part—that of a battle march on the plano. The whole 
thing is so original that I felt I must let you know about it. 

Wilite’s ingenuity was the subject of a liitle talk given 
in a Sunday-school in the same city, and the chiidren 
in that city showed their appreciation and sympathy by 
ralaing at once ninety-five cents, which was sent to Wiilie 
for his earned money jug. 

And now there comes another letter to suggest a way 
that The Carisiian Union little folks can show their 
interest in other little folks who need an expression of 





their interest, Here is the letter ; 
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Dear Aunt Patience : 

Several years ago your little nephews and nieces did me 
a great favor ; é.¢., they sent me bundle after bundle and 
box upon box of goods when I asked for a few articles to 
help my little Indian girls in their ‘‘ Fancy Work Class’ at 
Hampton Institute. NowIdonot want such a lot as [ 
wanted then, and I am notin Hampton, but livingin an 
Indian camp in Dakota. Tnere are two hundred Indians 
in the camp, and their children, about?forty in all, come to 
the Day School which we started last year. Now, Aunt 
Patience, I teach these little girls tosew. The Agent and 
friends in the East have provided plenty for their comfort 
in dress goods and underwear, and they can sew their 
dresses very nicely now. I have also started each little gir, 
making a bed-quilt of patchwork ; they take the pieces home, 
sew them together, and bring back the long ‘strips to me. 
These strips are fast getting finished, but I want some long, 
bright pieces to put between the patched lines and around 
the edges. Do youthinkany of your little friends would 
send me pieces about two and a half yards long—some- 
thing bright and pretty ? and also four pieces, each one and 
a half yards long, for curtains to the windows of some of 
the nicely kept houses. That is, six yarde alike. Please be 
sure and ask for me, and if they would ilke to help us, they 
may direct bundles to their friend and yours, 

Miss Lavra E. TILEsTon, 
White River Camp, Lower Brulé Agency, Dakota. 

Feb. 22, *88. 

We would suggest that with the bundle of caiico our 
little readers send some picture, magazines, stories and 
sketches from newspapers, text cards and mottoes, and 
games. Would it not be delightful to write a letter to 
a little Indian boy or girl and get a letter in reply ? 

At this I almost see the wrinkles in the forehead and 
hear the great sigh, “‘I do not know what tosay.” Teil 
them about the house you live in, how it is built, what 
of ; tell them of your school life, what you study ; 
something of the games you play ; tell the little girls 
what a lovely family of dolls you have. What a 
link it would be if one of that family should be sent out 
Weat to be adopted by alittle Indian girl ! 

How interesting if the foot-ball or the bage-ball 
should start on a journey West with the letter! Would 
it not be interesting to exchange views on the making 
of kites, the use of snow-shoes, the best way to make a 
camp fire? We know our young readers so well that 
we are certain this teacher will get what she asks for, 
and, we think, more. 


ESKIMO SEWING TOOLS. 


By O1ive THORNE MILLER, 


\ K ] HEN an Eskimo woman sits down to sew, she 
does not bring out her scissors and thimble 
and needle-book and wax and emery and pincushion, 
and an assortment of thread and silk and darning cot- 
ton and tape and buttons, and soforth. She simply 
takes from some convenient hanging place about her 
dress a smali ivory or bone needle-case, with its pen- 
dants, and she is completely equipped for her work. 

Does she want a needle? She takes out of the case 
a queer-looking article of ivory or bone, shaped like our 
needles of steel, only the smallest three times as big as 
any we have, with an eye that a blind woman could not 
miss, or a larger one from four to six inches long and 
coarse in proportion. 

If a thimble is the object of desire, she pulls it off its 
holder, a hook of ivory several inches long hanging to the 
needle-case. The thimble of ivory is shaped like ours, 
but without a top if she is a Chalitmut Eskimo and lives 
in the genial climate of AlasKa ; or like a shield, the 
shape and sizeof a finger nail, with a ring to pass around 
the finger, and black dots or lines to hold the needle 
head. If she happens to be an Ungava Eskimo, she 
wears a real ‘‘ finger hat” an inch and a half long, that 
of course covers the first joint. 

The needle in Alaska has not the place of honor 
among women’s implements that it has with us ; it plays 
second to the bodkig, which by our custom is mostly 
abandoned to embroiderers. This instrument is large 
enough for ornamentation, and some that are on exhibi- 
tion in the National Museum at Wathington are marvels 
of dainty carving, considering the clumsy tools an 
Alaskan Eskimo works with. The prettiest bodkins 
are four or six inches long, with the upper half cut into 
openwork, and a minute bird, or perhaps a human 
head, perched on top, decorated with black dots and 
lines in fanciful design. Some are shaped like a amall 
fish, with a row of holes down each side for the inser- 
tion of tufts of stiff hairs and the useful sharp point 
coming out of the mouth like the sword of the sword- 
fish. Other bodkins have points of iron, some being as 
many as eight or ten inches long, and clumsy to match. 

The case that holds these sewing tools is curlous—a 
cylinder six to ten inches long, and from half an inch 
to an inch and a quarter in diameter. It is made of 
walrus ivory, or the wing-bone of a swan, carved and 
decorated with etching of simple dots, or of scenes, 
figures of men and animals, and so forth. In many 
cases a leather thong passes through it, and is kept from 
slipping by a bunch of pendants fastened to each of the 
ends, which are cut into fringe for the purpose. These 
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pendants are often as varied as a bunch of “ watch 
charms,” and doubtless much valued by their—shall we 
say fair ?—owner. 

Occasionally a needle-case is ornamented more 
elaborately by carved figures; one case represents a 
wolf, of course greatly ‘‘ conventionalized ;” another 
a seal, or a whale, or even a reindeer with legs bent up 
under his body ; and one, most pretentious of all, shows 
three or four men in a boat, the sitting figures two 
inches high. A few of these cases have a wooden stop- 
ple at each end, but most often there is only the leather 
string passing through, for our Eskimo sisters have 
neither basket, box, nor bureau. What she owns and 
values she carries about with her, and the tools so labor- 
fously made, and so necessary in sewing the skins she 
makes into garments, must be among her treasures. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


OUISA M. ALCOTT dead! Aunt Jo’s voice 
silenced! No. Miss Alcott will be heard through 

the pages of her books when the boys and girls of to- 
day have gray heads, and need glasses to read the 
story of ‘‘ Beth,” ‘‘ Meg,” and ‘‘ Jo ;” the history of 
the ‘‘ Little Men ” till they become ‘‘ Aunt Jo’s Boys.” 
Surely no writer for children in this country has given 
a higher impulse to the lives of the children. What 
girl who has followed Polly in her struggles in economy 
but has been helped to wear mended gloves and made- 
over dresses because of the grace Polly threw into just 
such humdrum affairs! But, after all, isnot Miss Alcott’s 
own life the best incentive to the girls of America? Miss 
Alcott was a most devoted daughter, giving her whole 
life to her father and her family, who were made sharers 
in the proceeds of her work. Miss Aleott began teach- 
ing when sixteen years of age, aud while teaching wrote 
her first story. Her first book was published when she 
was about twenty-two years old. During the war Miss 
Alcott became a nurse in a hospital in Washington, and 
her letters home were 80 interesting that they were pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘ Hospital Sketches.” Miss 
Alcott’s devotion to our soldiers nearly cost her life, and 
she went to Europe to recuperate and rest. ‘‘ Little 
Women” was written in 1867, and Miss Alcott became 
famous. From that time she devoted herself to litera- 
ture, and has left an enduring monument in her work 
and in her character. Miss Alcott made happy and 
more than comfortable the last years of her father’s life. 
Mr. Alcott died March 4. On Thursday preceding his 
death Miss Alcott, who had been in poor health for several 
years, went to see him, and caught a severe cold. She 
grew rapidly worse, and died March 6. A noble woman 
because she fulfilled every duty and cultivated every 
talent. Her own life is the noblest record she left to us, 


HOWs#MARGARET’S DREAM WAS 
REALIZED. 
! PARTY. 
By Mary ALLAIRE. 


ARGARET, in spite of her resolution, dreaded 
the approach of the night. It seemed such a 
great big world for a little girl to go into all alone! It 
required a good deal of effort to keep back the tears 
that came into her eyes when she thought of the future. 
She loved the home, in spite of the disappointment that 
overshadowed it. The trees about had seemed like 
friends. Far above her head, in the cherry tree, was the 
seat her father had arranged, andthe shelf for books 
beside it. Margaret and the robins had become intimate 
as they feasted together among the branches. As she 
looked about, everything suggested some pleasure, some 
bour of happiness, and she knew then that, in spite of 
the present wretchedness, there had been days and 
hours of happiness during the past year. 

There was a peculiar stillness about the house, and 
the little girl found herself entirely unnoticed. The 
hours dragged slowly, yet Margaret shrank from the 
night that was just coming over the hills, 

Mr. Stretton came home; but Margaret, who was 
thrilled with joy because she and her father would have 
this last supper together, was chilled and disappointed be. 
cause he did not respond to any of her attempts to make 
him less unhappy. He was very quiet all through sup- 
per, and went directly upstairs when they left the table. 
Margaret was filled with resentment by this, and, with 
burning cheeks, ran to the house on the hill to see if her 
bundle was safe. She stayed there until it was dark, and 
then hurried down to the house conscience-stricken be- 
cause she had missed the opportunity to spend this last 
evening with her father. She found the house as silent 
as it had been all day. This added to her feeling of 
desolation, and she hardened her heart by thinking 
only of the disagreeable things that had come into her 
life since she entered that house, These thoughts drove 
out all tenderness, all love, and a very cold-hearted little 
girl went upstairs that night. She undressed and went 
to bed, but there was no appeal to the Father who is 
never too busy, too absorbed, to hear the faintest wish 
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from one of the children. And this added to the lone- 
liness, the friendlessness, of the night. 

Margaret listened as the clock tolled off the hours, 
but the house seemed all awake , footsteps passed back 
and forth, doors opened and closed, and Margaret dared 
not attempt to carry out her plan. Worn out, at last 
the child slept. The sun was shining brightly when 
Margaret awoke. She sprang up with a start. She 
dreseed hurriedly and opened her door to go down stairs. 
Immediately the door to Mrs. Stretton’s room opened, 
and Mr. Stretton came toward her, followed by the 
friend who had been visitiog Mrs. Stretton, carrying a 
bundle im a white wool shawl. Margaret saw her 
father’s face bright with happiness. She went back in 
her room and mechanically raised her arms when Mrs. 
Brown said, ‘‘ Hold out your arms.” She received the 
bundle, and found herself looking into the face of a 
darling baby sister. Two sleepy eyelids wore lazily 
raised, and Margaret saw two lovely blue eyes that to 
her seemed full of promise of love. 

Margaret could not keep back the tears as she remem- 
bered how near she came to miss the blessed minute. 

‘* Are you glad, dear ?” asked her father, tenderly, as 
he put his arm around her. 

**Oh, papa!” was all Margaret could say, and she 
held the little warm bundle closer to her breast. She 
dared not move lest she should find itwasadream. Mrs, 
Brown finally said, ‘‘I will take the baby back, and 
after you have had your breakfast and she has had a 
nap, perhaps you may hold‘her again.” Very reluctantly 
Margaret loosened her arms, and permitted them to 
take the baby from her. She felt like one in a dream, 
but, oh ! such a happy dream! A sister! her very 
own to love. How she would make the baby love her ! 
*T was like being born into a new life when she thought 
of the future. She shuddered when she thought how 
near she came to losing this happiness—going out'to the 
great world alone, and losing this precious baby’s love ! 

Margaret did not leave the house for a moment ; she 
watched constantly for every opportunity to serve the 
baby that filled her heart with joy and gratitude. 
Every day she held the sleepy little bundle in her arms, 
so happy in its possession that she could not think of 
the time when it was not part of her life. All that had 
passed in her life before the baby came became a blank, 
Days passed into weeks, the weeks into months, and 
Margaret’s happiness grew with them. The baby was 
beautiful, and well repaid the love and devotion Mar- 
garet lavished upon it. Mrs. Stretton’s health was poor, 
and the care of the house and the baby fell on Mar- 
garet. Every minute was occupled with caring for 
those she loved. There was no more idle dreaming in 
the house under the locusts, for there was always a 
cooing, laughing companion with her now. Bsby 
listened, equally pleased, to Scott and Dickens, ‘‘ The 
Wide, Wide World” had one more admirer, for baby 
always listened attentively, at least for a few minutes, 
as Margaret read aloud. Baby introduced Margaret to 
& new literature. She learned, for the first time, the 
history of the ‘‘Three Little Kittens,” whose lost 
mittens have moved the sympathies of countless babies. 
Margaret and Baby learned together the wonderful 
growth of Jack’s Bean-stalk. Together they became 
acquainted with Mother Hubbard and her wonderful 
dog Trot. No wonder Margaret forgot the life that 
had been lived before Baby came! When they drove 
out together, Margaret insisted that they should drive 
slowly, so that the people who had no bables might 
enjoy her beautiful darling. Margaret felt herself the 
happiest girl in the world. When the winter came and 
shut them indoors they became even closer companions, 
for Mrs. Stretton could not have the baby with her, she 
was so ill. The dreary back parlor became the world 
to those two children. Margaret’s canary was moved 
there, booke that she loved, Baby's cradle and toys, and 
there was no world heyond its walls. The canary 
learned that it was perfectly safe to light on Baby, and 
a pretty sight it was to see her hold still Jest he should 
fly away. He learned to answer her cooes and gurgles 
of delight, and Margaret insisted that they understood 
each other because they held their heads so much alike. 
Every day Baby gave new evidence of intelligence, and 
grew more and more into Margaret’s life. Spring and 
summer brought added joys. They lived again out- 
doors. Margaret never could decide which was the 
proudest day in her life—when Baby satd ‘‘ Marg’et,” 
or the day she guided her through the house under the 
locust, and sat down in its parlor with the air of s 
little queen. From that moment the house on the hill 
was ‘' Baby’shouse.” Wonderful mud-pies were baked 
in the sun on the fence ; even more wonderful cakes 
iced with the petals of the daisy. No magician ever 
disposed of the omelet made in a hat with more skill 
than Margaret and the baby exercised in disposing of 
those articles of food without either eating them. 
Underneath Margaret’s happiness was a shadow. She 
had never been able to make Mrs. Stretton love her. 
Now her health was better, and the shadow was more 
apparent. Baby and she were not permitted the free- 
dom that they had enjoyed while she was confined to 
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her room. She could not separate Margaret and the 
baby, for the baby was a little tyrant, and insisted on 
having Margaret with her. Shescreamed until she was 
purple if they attempted to go driving and leave Mar- 
garetat home. It was useless to try to keep them apart. 
Winter came aga!n, and Margaret knew that the back 
parlor would bo a different world from previous win- 
ters. With the first fall of snow Baby fell ill, and the 
doctor pronounced it scarlet fever and ordered Margaret 
away from home. Margaret heard him as she stood in 
the hall. She slipped into her own room, and as soon 
as the doctor had reached the lower hall she flew into 
the baby’s rooms, and, leaning over the crib, kissed the 
little scarlet face again andagain. ‘‘ They will not send 
me away, Baby. I will not go. You belong to me, 
Baby : you are all I have in the world. Nobody will 
make me go. Oh, Baby, don’t die! don’t leave me !” 
Did the baby know all that Margaret said ? was that why 
she put her arms out feebly and said, ‘‘My Margee !” 
Margaret felt an arm arouad her; she looked up, and 
there, close to her tear-stained face, was Mrs. Siretton’s. 
She loosened Baby’s arms, and, nolding Margaret close to. 
her heart, she whispered, ‘Forgive me, Margaret, 
forgive me!” ‘‘ Mother!” was sobbed out from the 
white lips, and there, beside Baby’s crib, Margaret’s 
dream of a mother was realized. 
Dark and anxious days followed, but in this experience 
Margaret and her mother grew nearer to each other. 
When Baby was well again the long spring days had 
come, and there was a new companion to the house 
under the locust. And there one day, when Baby was 
asleep in the hammock that swung from the branches 
of the mother tree, Margaret banished the last cloud of 
those dark days by telling where she hid her bundle 
when she planned to run away the night Baby came. 
When Mr. Stretton opened the gate these spring days 
Margaret always held the baby up for the first. kiss, and 
sometimes, to tease her, he put the first kiss on her lips ; 
but he was always reproved by the expression of deep 
disappointment on Margaret’s face. 


ANSWERS TO -VALENTINES. 


ELtswortu, Maine, February 17, 1888. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Dear S1rs,—I think ‘‘ Aunt Jane’s Valentine Party ” 
one of the most original stories I have read for a long 
time. The Girls’ History Club reminds me of one to 
which I used to belong, by virtue of being the Sunday- 
school teacher of some of the girle composing it. 
Thanks to what we learned then, I think I can tell the 
authors of all the girls’ valentines. 

‘‘The naught” which gave the author “ mighty 
fame” was Giotto’s O, which he gave to the mes- 
sengers of Benedict 1X. when they came to ask him to 
furnish plans for a new church. 

The term ‘‘ poets’ poet” was applied to Spenser, 
author of ‘‘The Faerie Queen.” (It has later been ap- 
plied to Shelley and Robert Browning.) 

The name of him whose ‘‘ dome sweeps the sky like 
crest of foam”’ is Brunelleschi. His masterpiece crowns 
the Cathedral of Santa Marla del Fiori in Florence, 

It was Michael Angelo who ‘“‘ wrote above his best 
creation, ‘ Genius is eternal patience.’ ” 

Only Robert Burns, sweet singer of Scotland, ‘‘ lived 
and died with Mary.”’ 

Sir Francis Drake is the Valentine who is *' off again 
for the Spanish main,” and Chevalier Bayard is the 
gallant knight who was ‘‘ without fear and without 
reproach,” slain at the battle of Rebec, 1524. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Miss) L, L. Poe.es, 


List of authors of the valentines in “‘ Aunt Jane’s 
Valentine Party.” 1. Saint Francis of Assisi. 2. Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. 3 Filippo Brunellescht. 4, Michael 
Angelo. 5 Lord Darnley, second husband of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 6. Hernando Cortez, 7. Pailip Dor- 
mer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield. x. ¥. x. 


POWER TO CLIMB. 


OYS of energy and determination need never 

fear but what they will make a name and a place 

for themselves in the world. In reading the history of 

the men who have become famous one feels that one of 

the conditions of success is poverty, that it is a 

mighty, energising force. The following conversation 
was overheard not long since in an Eastern hotel : 


‘‘Ex-Sonator Henry G. Davis, of West Virginia, makes 
frequent trips to the Capital. I saw him the other day on 
the floor of the Seuate chamber. He was evidently in the 
best of spirits, and was the center of an interested group of 
listeners. After he had gone I was told of a dinner party 
given in New York in 1882. Davis sat at one end of the 
table, Simon Cameron sat at the other, and between them 
was General Sherman. The latter began a reminiscence 
of his early life by saying : 

‘** When I was a lientenant—’ 

**¢Come, now, Sherman,’ interrupted Davis, ‘were you 
ever a lieutenant?’ ; 

* Yes, Davis,’ he replied, ‘I was a lieutenant about the 
time you were a brakeman on a freight train.’ 

“** Well, boys,’ obseryed Cameron, ‘I don’t suppose 
either of you ever cut cordwood for a living, as I did,’ ”’ 
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THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH." 
By THE Rev. J. G@. Merri, D.D. 


“Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave himself for it.”—Eph. v., 25. 

DO not know as any of us ever completely overcome 

a hesitation which we feel in saying the words of the 
Aposties’ Creed to which we have come to-day in our 
exposition of the ancient symbol, ‘‘I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church.” From our childhood we have 
been in the habit of calling the Romish Church the 
Catholic Church, and to put the word holy before the 
word catholic, and, more thay that, say that we belfeve 
in it, is a little more than our Protestant blood can do. 

But there is no patent office in the kingdom of God 
which allows to any of us a label that implies a monop- 
oly of a single grace found in our common Caristfanity, 
and hence it is a healthful and desirable thing for us to 
say very frequently, ‘‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church,” and, every time that we say it, remind our- 
selves of the fact, if necessary, that the claim of the 
Romanist to an exclusive use of the word catholic is as 
invidious as the claim of the Oampbellites to the term 
Christian, or the Baptists to a name which they would 
have imply that none but they are baptized, or the 
Congregationalists to a term which belongs of equal 
right to organizations more numerous than they, if we 
by the name would have it understood that none are 
democratic but ourselves, or the Unitarians to the good 
word liberal, just as though none were liberal but they, 
or the Episcopal Church to the title that some of their 
clergy are trying to secure for their denomination, ‘‘ the 
American Church,” by which it would be inferred that 
ali other churches in the United States are schismatic 
sects. 

The word Catholic is too good a one to be easily or 
lightly given up, and the better we appreciate the term 
the more eagerly shall we hold on to it. Consult your 
dictionaries and remain catholic ! and, although on the 
rough sea of etymology the clearest eye and steadiest 
hand will often encounter reefs that would lead timid 
souls to abandon terms that they have a right to, at the 
demand of arbitrary usage, the time has not come for 
the true Christian to deny his catholicity. On the other 
hand, there never was a time for the true Christian to 
assert with greater confidence and more holy delight, 
‘* I belfeve in the Holy Catholic Church.” 

The meaning which ‘most naturally belongs to the 
good word catholic is ‘‘ universal,” and most surely do 
we believe in the church universal ; and this in face of 
the fact that some who are unlearned and ignorant 
wrest the term by making us say that we believe in the 
Universalist Church. 

I believe in the universal church, and, in saying this, 
part company with Protestants who deny that Roman 
Catholics are any of them true Christians, just as surely 
as I part company with Romanists who declare that all 
Protestants are to be lost. 

I believe that Jesus Christ has true followers in all the 
churches which claim him as a leader, and in many 
organ'zations which in name have no visible relation to 
our Lord. 

Of course, I maintain that there is the widest possllele 
difference between these varied organizations, and that 
the members of certain churches are much more likely 
to be true Christians than the members of other organ- 
izations. 

I regard it a matter of vast importance that a per- 
son should be a Protestant rather than a Romanist, a 
Romanist than to belong to the Society of Ethical 
Culture or to be a Buddhist. 

All tkat I am contending for in the use of the word 
catholic, which I am now defending, is the recognition 
of true Christian charicter wherever itis found. I be- 
lieve in the creed which Peter held—*‘ Of a truth I per- 
ceive that God is no respecter of persons; but in every 
nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness 
is acceptable to him.” 

I believe, therefore, that, while it is of vast importance 
that a man should have a sound creed, the church 
universal, the Holy Catholic Church, contains many a 
man whose creed is utterly perverse, but who, in spite 
of an unfortunate mental make-up or unhappy theolog- 
ical surroundings, is possessed of a true Christian 
spirit and leads a true Christian life. 

God judges men by their character, not by their con- 
dition, save as they make the conditions which shape 
their character. 

No little harm is done by the spirit, which, I thank 
God, is growing less and less as the years go by, that 
emphasizes churchism at the expanse of catholicity. 

Of no one thiag am I more devoutly glad in the 
fellowship to which I belong than the fact that the more 
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St. Louis, Mo., by the pastor, 


genuinely catholic a man {s, the more genuinely Congre- 
gationalist he can be. 

The moment a man [s ready to allow the church unt- 
versal to suffer that a Congregational church may 
be advantaged, that moment he becomes false to true 
Congregationalism. 

A genuine Congregational church will none the less, 
however, have its creed, and thoroughly believe in its 
creed, but it throws openfits doors wide to‘any and all men 
who give evidence of being true Christians. It may say, 
Halt ! to aman who fs a Christian and applies for admis- 
sion to the church, if he emphasizes inordinately any doc- 
trine or rite, but not at all on the ground that the church 
denies his being a Christian, but because if he were ad- 
mitted to the church he would, by pushing his peculiar 
notions, stir up strife and debate and thus defeat the 
spirit of fraternity which 1: the foundation of Christian 
organizations. ‘‘ But him that is weak fn the faith re- 
ceive ye yet not for decisions of doubts,” for our creeds 
are not so much to gauge mon’s heads as thelr hearts. 
They are not so much a barrier against heresy as 
against schism. Tkey stand for a working basis upon 
which an organization can do the work which can 
better be done by an organization than by individual and 
personal endeavor. , 

The Holy Catholic Church {s not an organization, but 
none the less is more than an aggregation of individuals. 
It is the church universal. It has members all around 
the globe—the faithful domestic, who at early mass has 
trust in Jesus, even though she emphasizes too greatly 
the penances she has done ; the man of wealth and learn- 
ing, who, when he accepts Christ, is possessed of a faith 
that is childiike, and gains a fraternal spirit that will 
not brook a haughty or imperious act ; the philosopher 
who uses words that would be infidel terms in our 
mouths, but which express his loyalty to God, his reliance 
upon the Saviour, better than could the technical terms 
that we employ ; the heretic, as a theologian may call 
him, not in reality a heretic, although his companions 
may be such, and he himself is unable to pronounce the 
shibboleth of the schools; the heathen, who has never 
heard of the Bible, Jehovah, Josus, faith, repentance, 
regeneration, heaven or bell, but in his heart of hearts 
is possessed of the spirit which would have led him to 
have accepted all these truths of our rel!gion had they 
been revealed to them. 

In a word, the Holy Catholic Church includes every 
man, woman, and child who, in the light he has had, 
worehips God, and trusts in him for the pardon of his 
sins. 

But in accepting such broad church views as these am 
I not casting a slight upon denominationalism and church 
organizations ? Am I saying that it is enough to belong 
to the church universal, and care not whether I am con- 
nected with this or that visible church of Christ ? 

Not at all. When I express the hope and maintain 
the belief that a Hindu who has never heard of the 
miasfonary may, through the grace of God, and on the 
ground of the atonement, be a member of the Holy 
Catholic Church, I am not saying tha: he has any such 
privilege or in any manuer {is to be compared with the 
saint who for forty or fifty years has been an ardent, 
faithful member of a Congregational church in the 
United States of America. 

I believe most heariily in churches of the differing 
names and orders, and, a2 human nature is constituted, I 
cannot see how the Holy Catholic Church, or the church 
untveraal, or, a8 some call it, the invisible church, could 
ex{st for a generation, not to say anything about its life 
during the centuries, were it not for the viaible churches, 

I belfeve also that a man neglects a very important 
duty who, belonging to the church untversal, fails to 
belong to the visible church. He robs himself of a 
means of grace, he thereby refuses to lend a helping 
hand to his brethren, and, more than all, he compromises 
himself before a gainsaying world, at the same time 
leading impenitent men to neglect their salvation, and 
failing to honor his Lord and Master. 

With all emphasis, therefore, should we foster all true 
church spirit, and regard it In {ts place an essential fac- 
tor in the advance of God’s kingdom ; but, in doing so, 
we should be exceeding careful to yossess ourselves of 
the broad, devout plety which always and everywhere 
recognizes the genuine Christianity of every man, 
woman, or child who has the Christ spirit, loyalty to 
God and reliance upon him for salvation from sin. 

But our best lexicographers recogniz9 another use of 
the word catholic, which on the surface appears the 
opposite of the one I have just emphasized. 

As Webster says, the word catholic is used in opposl- 
tion to heretic or schismatic ; and I have little doubt that 
the authors of the Apostles’ Creed had this thought in 
mind when they declared that they believed in the Holy 
Catholic Church ; and we do well to do the samd. 

A tolerant man, a catholic man, should be an ortho- 
dox man and a man of peace. 

To belleve in a tolerant, orthodox, peace-loving 
church is, alas! to believe in an ideal church, the church 
of the future rather than of the present or the past ; and 
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than the actual; not that we believe in a dream or an 
impossibility, but in a truth, a principle that exists in 
connection with the visible church, and which we hope 
may in time work through the church that we now see, 
with its half-truths and lives so incomplete. 

A catholic man will, then, seek to honor, guard, and 
defend the truth. 

The mistake has been in trying to overcome error 
with wrong methods. Success is to be won, not by 
stamping out heresy, but by exalting truth. 

Truth firmly held, honestly lived, and lovingly urged, 
will crowd out false belief and unrighteous living vastly 
sooner than when are employed fire, dungeon, or theo- 
logical odium to crush out heresy. 

A catholic church, while it is tolerant up to the fur- 
thest limit of safety, is not a church without decided 
and outspoken convictions; on the other hand, it believes 
the truth with all the heart and urges it with all might, 
not to beat but to bless an unbeliever, not to overcome 
but to save those who are in error. 

And here the Holy Catholic Church is more and more 
learning that the true source of an orthodox creed is a 
rightly adjusted, an orthodox, life. 

No more pregnant saying fell from our Master’s lips 
than the words, ‘‘ He that willeth to do my will shall 
know of the teaching.” 

Aa a rule, a church abounding in good works will 
have a good living creed. 

They who follow the Master in going about doing 
good, and in the attempt to disciple ail nations, will be 
the moat likely to escaps errors in doctrine. 

If a man begins to have doubis in regard to the exlst- 
ence of God, let him go to work among the degraded and 
the abject poor, and he will soon feel the need of God 
asanaily. If heis losing faith in the Bible, let him go 
througa the hospitals trying to comfort the sick and 
dying with Shakespeare and Browning rather than the 
Psalms and the Gospels. If he do not believe in 
human depravity, let him try to convert a gambler or 
make & generous man out of a miser. 

The great solvent for mistaken theology is an earnest 
Caristian life. The outlook of service is the point of 
view for beholding the truth. First take the yoke of 
Jesus, and then leara the mysteries he taught. 

When, therefore, we say we believe in the Holy Cath- 
olic Cnourch, and have in mind a church that is opposed 
to heresy and schism, the thought which should be at 
the front will not be excommunication and theological 
debate, but a church so full of earnest Christian lifo 
that out of its life will come the truth ; and never before 
in the history of the world has a beallever had more 
reason than to-dsy to say, ‘‘I believe in such a Holy 
Catholic Caurcn.” 

We do, indeed, hear men sighing for the good old 
times when the old doctrines were held with a tight 
grasp, snd men were expected without fail to shape 
their thinking to an adopted scheme of faith. There 
were certain theories concerning the Bible, certain 
proofs of God’s existence, certain views concerning the 
Atonement, ceriain opinions concerning hell, that one 
could not sever from without peril to his soul. 

Times have chauged. The Bible, not theories of 
inspiration, God in us, not philosophical proofs of his 
existence, a crucified Saviour more than a doctrixe of 
the Atonement, characier rather than condition, when 
we think of the hereafter, are the cardinal principles 
which are held ; and in holding them, while the husk 
may have gone, the meat of the unchanging verities of 
our religion remains in a more palatable and nutritious 
form than of yore. 

The Holy Catholic Church is in exisience because of 
the Bible; it has implicit faith in the Bible, but of such 
a sort that it does not seek to prop the Sacred Book 
with any untenable theories, however orthodox they 
may be. 

Tne Holy Catholic Church believes in Jehovah, 
althouga it may have ceased to trust the proof of God’s 
existence which Augustine, Anselm, or Paley em- 
ployed. 

Tae Holy Catholic Church believes in Jesus Christ, 
the only Saviour of lost sinners, albelt it frequents no 
road to Calvary over which man’s philosophy has gone. 

Such a church sometimes rises before me, filled with 
men, women, and children, each and ali holy catholics. 
Tie pastor stand in its pulpit, not ao much to defend the 
faith by his logic, nor as an apologist for a confession, 
nor even as an exhorter to right thinking and true lives, 
but as one who tries to live a Christ life, a life that will 
Without bis intending it permeate his thinking, his 
every word and deed, and thereby win a following. 
its deacons will be men who let siip no opporiunity 
to comfort the saints, to gently guide the little ones, to 
animate the life of the strong men and women who are 
io so great danger of forgetting, in the hurry and drive 
of lite, that our Lord has said, ‘* Strive to enter in at the 
narrow door ;” to stay the steps of the old, who, when 
near the brink, need not only to hear from the other 
side the Master's voice, ‘‘ When thou passest through the 
waters, { will be with thee,” but, on this siae, its echo, 








“* Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil : for thou art with me ; thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me.” 

Go into the prayer-meeting of a holy catholic church— 
I mean of one of the organizations numbered among 
and going to make up the church universal—devout, 
orthodox. The prayers have a scope that cannot be 
measured by the radius of the narrow interests of a 
single church. The songs have a rich melody ; in their 
harmonies are lost the jargon of jarring tongues and 
the discord of varied dialects. Mere personal salvation 
or the growth of an individual church are themes too 
narrow, for such a church has learned that personal 
growth in grace and the advancement of an individual 
church are enhanced by a broad, deep, and intense 
interest in the whole church of Christ. 

Talk with the membership of such a church, and you 
will learn that they have a personal acquaintance with 
the herald of the cross who has gone to China or Japan, 
that he has learned of and tried to alleviate the sufferings 
of the Christians of Asia Minor, enduring the horrors of 
famine, that he has a heart full of zeal for the heathen 
in the worst wards of our great towns, and for the men 
bowed down by superstition and materialism who are 
flocking to our shores, occupying our lands and peo- 
pling our cities. 

Such Christians show in their faces thelr large 
beliefs, and their hands are eager to carry out their great 
designs, for they have caught the secret of a genuine 
faith which can say from the heart, “‘ I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church.” It isin being a holy catholic 
one’s self, belonging toa local holy catholic organization, 
which through all the world is praying and labor- 
ing to secure one church, not organically but in: spirit 
one; true to God, to humanity, large in faith, clear 
in thought, grand in endeavor. 





A “CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR” THAT 
WAS BORN OF A DREAM. 


By Resecoa PERLEY REED. 


J. 


HE new block across the street was completed, and 
one of ‘the tenements had been rented. Little 
Mrs. Gray sat sewing by her parlor window in the house 
just opposite, but as the early twilight fell she dropped 
her work and looked out. It was pleasant to see some 
sign of life in the new bullding. She had watched its 
growth from day to day, and felt an interest in its com- 
pletion. Now she was wondering who the new-comers 
might be, and said to herself: ‘Ill do the neighborly 
thing, and run in to see those people just as soon as they 
are ao settled as to care to see me.” Just here, a sleigh 
stopped at the new house, and she saw Dr, Meridith 
run hastily up the steps. 

‘* How dreary to have sickness in the midst of mov- 
ing!” she said, as her two stalwart, rosy lads came 
rushing in from school, in a tumult of excitement, to 
tell her of the ‘‘ jolly coasting ” on the street near by. 
Then it was time to undress the baby, and, when she 
was safely asleep in her pretty crib, the bell rang for 
supper, and, joining her husband and children in the 
dining room, she thought no more that evening of the 
new neighbors. Once, however, during the night, 
having occasion to go to one of the children who was 
restless, through the parted curtain of her window she 
saw that a light burned in the room opposite. “1 
wonder who is sick,” she thought. ‘‘I will run over in 
the morning.” : 

The night passed, and the new day dawned, fresh and 
radiant as is every gift from the Creator. Just as 
Mrs. Gray had finished dressing, in opening the win- 
dow Ler eye was caught by the fluttering folds of an 
undertaker’s badge which hung from the knob of the 
new neighbor’s front door. Ina moment a cloud had 
fallen upon the brightness of the cloudless morning. 
Death had come very near her, then, sometime during 
the silent night. The white ribbon told the story. 
There had been a child in the new house yesterday, and 
this morning a mother’s heart was desolate, 

What sore trouble was within a stone’s throw of her 
own hearth ! and yet she and her husband had slept peace- 
fully, and their three darlings were strong and fresh and 
happy with buoyant iife, while this other little chiid had 
gone | 

It seemed heartless to be happy while there were 
aching hearis so near. 

When breakfast and prayers were over, the baby 
washed and dressed, and the boys out with their sleds 
for a carnival in the snow, Mrs. Gray ran across the 
street and rang the bell, softly, of her new neighbor's 
door. ‘‘ This must be the father of the child that is 
gone,” she thought, as she said to the gentleman answer- 
ing her call, ** I am your neighbor over the way. You 
will pardon my ear)y call, but you are new-comers, and 
I see that you are in trouble. I hope you will let me 
do anything I can to help. May I see your wife ?” 
“‘Thank you, you are very kind,” was the reply. 
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“¢Come up stairs. My wife is almost stupefied by this 
awful shock. Osr baby seemed perfectly well yester- 
day morning, and we never dreamed of danger, even 
when we sent for the doctor at supper time. But it 
was membranous croup, and at two o’clock this morn- 
ing it was all over.” 

Up the stairs they went, past the pretty, fresh little 
parlor (by whose grate lay a ball and rattle, just where 
they had dropped from the baby’s fingers but a few 
hours before) into the pleasant, sunny chamber, where, 
by the white draped crib, sat the mother, as tearless and 
almost as quiet as the little figure that lay therein. 

Mr. Williams laid his hand upon his wife’s shoulder. 
‘* Mary, this is our neighbor who lives opposite. She 
has come to see if she can help us.” There was no 
answerlng word. She only moaned, and covered her 
face with her hands. There was little need of explana- 
tion or comment. The womanly, sisterly heart of the 
visitor took in the whole pathetic scene. Oftentimes, 
thank God, ‘‘ Love knows the secret of Grief.” Mrs. 
Gray took within her warm hands the icy fingers of her 
neighbor. She stroked her burning temples, and with 
tender persuasion led her into another room, and, after 
helping her to undress, did not leave her until she had 
soothed her into a slumber, which, though troubled, at 
last found her. 

Il, 

It was the morning of the third day. The beautiful 
dust of the baby that was gone had the day before 
been laid away in the pleasant God’s Acre beyond the 
city limit. Mrs, Gray had come and gone between her 
own house and that of her nelghbor, a very angel of 
mercy to these strangers, who as yet knew no one in 
this new city of their abode. 

Her atrong, tender, calm oversight and help through 
all the last sad hours before the little body was taken 
to the cemetery had arranged everything for the poor 
mother, who seemed utterly incapable of thought or 
action. Mr. Gray brought their owa pastor, who read 
in their hearing the Lord’s assurance that ‘‘of such is 
the kingdom,” where ‘‘ their angels do always behold 
the face of the Father,” and most tenderly did he com- 
mend the bereaved parents to that Father’s care; but 
witb tearless eyes and leaden heart had this mother seen 
the white casket lowered to its rest, and returned to her 
desclate home. 

But now sensation was returning to her benumbed 
faculties. All night she had slept by fits, only to wake 
sobbing, and reaching out longing arms for the child 
that had gone, until, grasping her husband, she in ter- 
ror begged him to hold her fast, for it seemed as if her 
senses were deserting her in the blackness of her deso- 
lation. 

The morning found her unable to raise her head from 
her pillow. Thereaction had come. Life and its im- 
perious cares and needs crowd hard upon our most 
sacred griefs. Heavy though his heart, Mr. Williams 
must to-day go back to business, so only the maid in 
the kitchen remained in the house, and Mrs. Williams 
lay alone in her chamber, so silent, yet so alive with 
the presence that had gone out of it forever. A little 
later a gentle knock preceded the entrance of Mrs, 
Gray. 

‘*T came to see how you are,” she said, “and to talk 
with you a little, if you are willing. I had such a com- 
forting dream last night that it seems to me it came on 
purpose for you, 80 l’ve brought it along,” she added, 
smiling. ‘‘ After you have taken this coffee [ll tell it 
to you, while I comb your hair and try to make you a 
little more comfortable.” 

Mrs. Wiliiams’s weary eyes looked languidly into her 
own. “It seems to me that I cannot endure living,” 
she said, slowly. ‘ It is solong before I can go to my 
baby! Oh, why can’t God take us all at onee!’ Gen- 
tly her visitor won her to talk of her trouble, know- 
ing that speech would be a relief and safety-valve. *‘I 
know it must seem childish to you,” she said, ‘‘ but all 
last night I shivered for my baby, lying ia her icy grave 
in the cemetery. I know that she is not there, but, oh! 
how can I leave her little body there, that I have 
shielded from every draught and covered so carefully 
every night since she came? I tormented myself with 
wondering whether [ tucked her little blanket closely 
around her before they closed the casket. I shouldn’t 
dare to say such a foolish thing to you, only you have 
been so kind to me, a stranger,” and she burst into a 
passion of weeping. 

‘* My poor child, don’t you suppose I understand just 
how you feel? Am I not a mother, too? But the 
beat of all is that our Lord understands it, and is inf- 
nitely sorrier for you than any earthly friend can be.” 

‘* But it is all eo dark, so hopeless,” moaned this poor 
mother. ‘I Aave thought l was Hischiid. I thought I 
loved him, and now I have lost him! He seems to 
have leftme. My husbana’s heart was bound up in the 
baby, but he seems to accept God’s will, and I can’t— 
oh, I can’t! I don’t believe 1 am a Caristian. How 
can I be when Iam so rebeliious? I want my baby, 
Oh, how can I live without him! If I could only go to 
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heaven ! but it isn’t because I want to see Christ. It 
seems to me that I could be happy to all eternity if 
God would only give me my baby once more! OanI 
ever forget how cold he is, out in the cemetery! If it 
were only summer I think I could bear it better !’ And 
80 the poor heart eased itself, and Mra, Gray listened, 
with full eyes and tender touch, until, the violence of 
her grief spent, she lay quiet. 

‘* Now, shall I tell you of my dream last night 1” 
said her visitor. ‘‘ Perhaps {t was because I fell asleep 
praylng for you that I dreamed my spirit had left my 
body. There on my bed lay the garment of the 
flesh that I had worn all the years of my mortal 
life, and near it J, myself, was present, and looked 
upon it, Round the bed stood my family and friends, 
distressed and weeping. Gradually I realized what 
it all meant. They were talking of me as ‘dead,’ 
while I, in perfect vigor and entirety, was present 
with them. It all seemed quite a natural state 
of things to m:», and I found myself wondering and 
troubled at their grief. I longed to assure them of my 
well-being, of my great and blessed happiness, but 
speech seemed denfed me, or at least any speech that 
they could understand. I struggled to say, ‘I am here 
with you; I am unchanged ; I love you all just as 
ever. Do not weep over this poor, worn garment that I 
have dropped.’ But they could not see me among 
them or hear my words. ‘Oh,’ thought I, ‘if they 
could only realizes what a natural and simpls thing it is 
to die, how small is the wound when soul and body 
part! I, as they, lived in dread of this separation. I 
shrank from it with terror, ‘being all my lifetime 
subject to bondage ;’ but what a safe and easy and 
glad thing it is!’ And then I woke up, but I can 
never tell you how happy I was; and I think I can 
never agsin feel about dying as I have all my life here- 
tofore. Do you know, I think God sent me this dream 
so [ could bring it to you. You know how often he 
comforted or insiructed or direeted his children through 
dreams in Bible times. I don’t see why he may not 
send us messages in the same way nowadays. Sizce 
they are all ‘ministerlag spirits,’ who knows what 
word from the dear Lord they may bring his children 
while they sleep? Perhaps your baby may even now 
be in training for some such heavenly ministry.” 

** Oh, if I could only feel as you do !” moaned Mrs. 
Williams. 

“Of course you cannot realize all this now. Don’t 
torture yourself with the fear that you are not Chrisi’s 
child because you cannot feel his presence. He does 
not expect you to do this now in the strain and stress of 
your bereavement. Poor little heart! do you suppose 
that the Lord who loved you enough to live and die for 
you, who made you, and knows every fiber of your 
being, spiritual and physical, expects more of you than 
do your earthly friends? Do you think the divine 
Master unreasonable? I belfeve that all he desires of 
you now is that you strive simply to hold to him in 
this awful darkness of your grief. Though you cannot 
see him, he is close, close, close to you, and when the 
cloud lifts, and your eyes are cleared a little of their 
blinding tears, then, oh, then, you will see him, and 
know that you can trust him, come life or death ! 
Your baby’s little dresses in the bureau drawers are 
laid away, and so is his fair little body—his loveliest 
dress of all—and when you see the glory of his heav- 
enly garment, you will not mourn that he was so early 
‘ clothed upon’ with it.” 

**Do you think I shall ever feelas youdo?” Yet 
even with the “tears in her voice” there was a subtle 
intonation that spoke of hope. 

‘I fully believe that you will,” was the earnest 
response. ‘‘ Christ will certainly help you. He is 
always nearest us when we need him most, I believe, 
because then we turn our hearts toward him for help, 
which he can only give us when we are willing to 
receive it.” 

God bless Mrs. Gray’s ‘‘ Christian endeavor”! 





THE PEWS TO THE PULPIT.’ 
By O. B. Tarr, 


HO constitute the pews whom I wouid have 

speak te the pulpit ? Ianswer, All those who 

come so regularly, Sunday after Sunday, to our 
churches. All? ‘Yes, all ; members and non-members. 
Could any one separate satisfactorily, as they ait there in 
their pews, members from non-members ? It is because 
I think they could not that I would have them try. 
How would you begin? With what you have known 
of their lives through the week ? With the difference 
in the regularity of church attendance, or even prayer- 
meeting attendance? By differences in their generos- 
ity to God’s benevolences ? By good citizenship? By 
their difference of opinion upon any live moral issue of 
the day ? No, none of these will answer you. But 
what have you left by which to distinguish the pews— 
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members from non-members ? Deportment, recognition 
of divine observances, charities, citizenship, moral 
standards—none of these will answer, And, because 
they will not, don’t reply, ‘‘ These are outward signs, 
and not true tests, ’ for it is said, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them ;” and by these very fruits which we have 
sought tv apply, and seemingly found wanting, have 
been measured the advancing strides of civilization and 
Christianity from century to century, and have been 
found satisfactory. 

Do you doubt my position? Then let you of the 
pulpit look your congregations over next Sabbath—these 
members and non-members—and see if, by any mental 
measure you may adopt, by scanning their faces or 
looking upon their lives and surroundings, you can 
divide them ; and if you succeed, I pray you come and 
tell me by what method you did it. 

One test there is, and but one thatI know. There 
comes a Sabbath when gently fall these words upon all 
these pews: ‘ All who love the Lord Jesus Caristin 
sincerity and truth are invited to partake of this supper 
in remembrance of him.” Qaietly are one-half our pews 
vacated, and now we say, ‘* Those who remain are all 
members.” But it is evident that even this test has 
not been altogether satisfactory,for have you not noticed 
quiet, earnest glances while this separation has been 
going on, and anon looks of surprise stealing over the 
faces of those who go as well as those who stay. indicat- 
ing plainly enough that one has learned something new 
of his neighbor ? 

Allof which means that we must face this fact: Out- 
ward appesrance will not longer serve to mark the dif- 
ference between the church member and the well-mean- 
ing attendant. 

And this only outward test that has seemingly suc. 
ceeded is not a fair one. Both sre honest, Honest in 
what ? Honest seekers after the good, the right, the 
truth ; and God will some day surprise us by showing 
us how honestly and for how long a time those who 
went out had sought this good, this right, this truth. 
You ask, ‘‘ Why, then, did they go? why have they 
not accepted whst has so long been offered them ?” 

You have invited them, you have said to them,'‘‘ Come 
to Christ,’’ and these words you have repeated to the 
echo ; but in every sermon you do so accompany these 
words with the external life of Christ and with fixed 
phrases that it iy either a historical Christ or an 
organized church to which they think they are invited. 
Not unlike the Samaritan woman, so surrounded with 
the education of an organiz3d religion that the possibil- 
ity of there being a worship and yet its being ‘‘ neither 
in these mountains nor in Jerusalem ” has not been sup- 
posed to be allowed. They believe you preach the 
vital Importance of church organization as the first step 
and only open portal to God, and they have seen these 
tests, which we have applied, fall as a measure of 
advancement in the direction they would yo. You 
have asked them, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ?”=—the most 
important question that can come to the ears of any 
man who ever hears it ; but by your applications, illus. 
trations, and lines of thought, you are construed as 
meaning, ‘‘ What think ye of the church?’ The dis- 
ciples who followed Carist to his grave had penctrated 
only so far through that external humanity (which 
covered a divinity) as have your listeners through nat- 
ural church history and ecclesiastical phenomena, 
which are the manifestation only of a deeper truth ; a 
truth which in itself is the greatest dynamic spiritual 
force God has put forth, and by the power of which 
spiritual dynamics (and not the phenomena). he {s to 
**draw all men to him.” 

And as I answer thus for the pews, I cannot help 
stepping into their own ranks and saying with them, 
‘* We—we have not understood, reverend sirs, what you 
have been saying to us, what you do say to us; and 
yet you seem to try so hard to make us understand, and 
we have listened so long that our faces must have grown 
familiar to you.” Let us tell you a little of what the 
pews are saying to themselves while your words are 
trying to find a fitting place there. 

We love the good, the truth, the right ; not so much 
ag we should, ’tis true, but who does? We feel that 
there is a great tide of something, flowing from some 
where to somewhere, and that God is the author of it, 
and that that something expresses itse)f to us as an ideal 
manhood. We feel that it touches owr lives here and 
there, even ours, and we know that whenever this ideal 
manhood has touched us, there has come into us the 
good, the truth, the right, and that it hath abided with 
us for a time. Do you wish us to understand ? then 
will you say to us, plainly and unqualifiedly, that good. 
ness is Godness, that truth is the energy of spirit of 
truth, that the right is righteousness; that we have 
had come to us—we non-members, with all our honest 
knowledge of ourselves and our fralltlese—something that 
was divine ; that God had actually come in and fora 
little abided with a non-church member? We loved 
this visitation of the divine, if you will say it wa- 
divine, so long as it lasted ; and it lasted until our weaks 
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love the Lord Jesus Christ ?” We loved this goodness, 
truth, right, while it was with us the little while. We 
have felt sometimes that if we would live this good- 
ness, truth, righteousness that came to us, we should 
have to get in the way of this great, on-rushing man- 
hood, and that when we did, it would then be no longer 
we that did these things, but the divine that worketh in 
us. Is hat believing in what Christ taught ; believing 
in Christ? If so, tell it to us plainly and unqualifiedly. 
We did not understand that you would allow us to be- 
lieve that this was the loving of Jesus Carist that you 
meant when you gave us that invitation to stay, and we 
went, Why should we not love the remembrance of 
the sweet few moments of that visitation to our human 
experience ? 

You have asked us so many times to “ believe in 
Christ,” and then you have added that Christ said, ‘‘I 
and the Father are one,” and again we have become 
confused. And yet, when that visitation of manhood 
came to us for so short a time, we were almost going to 
say—but would it be sacrilege to say it 7—‘‘ You know 
you never told us about this.” We were going to say 
we feltso much at that time of the nobility of that man- 
hood, of its greatness, that for the time we might have 
said, ‘‘God and I were at one.” 

Tell ussome day, did Christ have in the fullness of 
perfection what, as a flashing ray from the same source, 
we felt fora moment? If you do tell us this, then we 
believe in Christ, because we have known and felt some- 
thing of his manhood, in this manhood that touched us. 
Bat the Pulpit does not tell us that divine goodness, 
righteousness, truth comes and visits, and abides like a 
friend now and then with non-church members—as if 
God were trying to get acquainted with us; but we 
have understood you that moraliiy was our visitor, and 
we must not allow ourselves io think we have enter. 
tained angels unawares ; but, unless this is true, and you 
are willing to atand before God upon this quesifon, don’t 
tell us that it was human morality that came to us when 
Divinity had almost made of us his friend, while he 
walked by our sides a little while, living our human 
experiences with us. Tell us rather, and tell us so plainly 
that we nesd not err in our understanding, that such 
morality is but God trying to weave into the lives of 
men his eternal goodness, righteousness, truth ; that it 
is always God’s divine goodness, righteousness, truth, 
wherever it appears—in member or in non-member. 
But note, I say ‘‘ God’s divine goodness.” It is his, and 
remains, and none the less so because some would not 
admit it, nor did others know it. 

When you have allowed humanity to entertain in its 
heart so divine a visitor, you have placed under its feet 
the first stepping-stones up to humanity’s God. And 
then will they, with Christ, confess, ‘‘ it is not I that do 
these things, but the Father who worketh in me.” Then 
will they confess, with you, a belief in Christ, because, 
like him, they have confessed that which he felt—‘‘ the 
glory of all goodness belongs to God.” 

A word, and a word only, have those others of my 
pews—the church members—to say to the Pulpit. Will 
you of the Pulpit tell those who scanned our faces 80 
questioningly and so cynically as they went out, when 
that invitation separated us, that this is what our stay 
ing meant : that back in our lives there came to us first 
only this thrill of God’s goodness, truth, right—the 
glimpse of Christlike manhood that came to them—and 
we 80 loved it that we but confessed to them, as wo do 
to the world, that we are but growing into the fullness 
of it? Teil them plainly that it isa erowth, not an at 
tained fact ; don’t let them go away thinking we profess 
to have reached in some past moment of our livesa 
temptation proof, unvarying, Coristlike character, for 
with that goes their conscious hopelessness of the posal- 
bility of their ever being good enough for a place beside 
us, or their positive lack of confidence in a human 
nature that will claim for itself such millennial charac- 
teristics. 

Were all the world to learn from the pulpit ‘‘ that 
being a church member meant only that some earnest 
soul in his journcy of life had heard a call from God 
just loud enough to turn his face heavenward, and by 
thus turning had answered Christ’s call to repentance, 
yet having responded to that call still found itself in 
life’s pathway surrounded by all that life means to walk 
and fall, but, falling, gathering more of strength that 
counts for eternity in the getting up and going on ”—if 
the pu!pit will say this plainly, constantly, there will be 
fewer wrecks upon the shores about our churches of 
those who, when they started, lo an auspicious moment, 
as members of the church, were led to believe, not so 
much by what had been said as by what was not sald, 
that there were to be no more stumblings, fallings. 

Would you make these members stronger, would you 
make your churches more honest with themselves, and 
thus more honest with the world ? Then, like the Mas- 
ter, tell the Peters— before they fall—at the very fullness 
of thelr new-born strength, that because they have 
started as followers of Him, Satan desireth them none 
the less, and in the Father’s wisdom Satan shall be 
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shall have denied Him (as deny him they will), then, 
while standing outside the church, in a darkness they 
cannot understand, through their tears there will come 
stealing through the memory of a hopeful recollection 
the words of the Master prepared for them before in his 
loving kindness—‘‘ Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath 
desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat; but 
I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” 


IN MEMORY OF MR. BEECHER. 


HURSDAY, March 8, was the first anniversary of 

the death of Henry Ward Beecher. The members 
of Plymouth Church and others to whom Mr. Beecher’s 
memory is dear observed the recurrence of the day 
quietly, and with earnest feeliog. At the regular monthly 
meeting of Plymout_ Lesgue on Wednesday evening the 
chisf feature was an address by General C. T. Chris- 
tensen. General Christensen reviewed Mr. Beecher’s 
patifotic action at the outbreak of the war and during 
its continuance. Short addresses were made by Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman, Professor R W. Raymond, and 
others. A vote of thanks was given to the speaker, 
who, at Mr. Abbott’s request, in responding gave a 
graphic account of the great duel between the ‘‘ Merri- 
mac” and the ‘‘ Monitor” in Hampton Roads in 1862, 
of which he was an eye-witness. 

@n Thursday, the actual anniversary of the death, 
the members held a quiet meeting of prayer. 

At the lecture-room on Friday evening reminiscences 
of Mr. Beecher and his work were told by Professor 
Robert R. Raymond, R. W. Ropes, the Rev. 8 B. 
Malliday, Dr. Edward Beecher, and the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. Dr. Beecher said that his brother Henry wag 
not separated from the church, but was still with it, 
and was doing God’s work and will wherever he may 
be 

On Sunday the church was beautifully decorated 
with flowers, green leaves, and palm branches. In the 
afternoon the various Sunday-schools connected with 
the church held a memorflal service. Mr. Abbott spoke 
of Henry Ward Boecher’s boyhood, contrasting the 
conditions of child life seventy years ago and now, and 
tracing the beginnings of Mr. Beecher’s intellectual and 
spiritual growth. In the evening Dr. Rossiter W. 
Rsymond spoke of Mr. Beecher’s character and teach- 
ing. Among other things he said : 

“The thermometer that is thrust into the fire is con- 
sumed in the trial. He used to say of the photographers, 
to whom he often sat, ‘ They haven’t caught me yet -’ and 
so he might say of us now, who are trying to catch and 
portray his spiritual nature. As one who, as 9 young man, 
owed much to Mr. Beecher, I want to speak of the ex- 
ample he gave of self-culture. He owed his health, not to 
what he inherited, but to what he preserved. He used to 
say that every man in middle life should know what was 
good for him, in food, in dress, in habit, and avoid the rest. 
Mr. Beecher managed his body like a skiliful engineer. 
We know he was a man of moods, but he used to contro- 
his moods. He cultivated humor, but as a relief from the 
strain of severe emotion. He carried himself with an ex- 
quisite fitness in all solemn service. He used humor in the 
pulpit, to be sure; but in accordance with his whole 
theory—‘ every bell in my belfry shall ring!’ He has been 
called a natural orator—yes, but he developed oratory by 
hard work, which did not cease till he died, to perfect him- 
self in speech, in thought, in feeling. Even his marvelous 
gift of illustration was largely the result of education.’’ 


AN IMPORTANT UNION. 


[FROM A CONGREGATIONALIST CORRESPONDENT ] 











BIS city bas this week been the scene of a gather. 
ing which may well prove historic. The United 
Congregational Conference of Georgia has been organ- 
ized out of three separate ecclesiastical bodiles—the 
Atlanta Union of Congregational Churches, the Free 
Protestant Methodist Church, and the Georgia Confer- 
ence of Congregational-Methodist Churches. All in- 
stances of genuine hearty church union are gocd to see, 
but this is the first Instance of the formation of such a 
union between churches that were on opposite sides in 
the Civil War. As such it may become historic. About 
fifty churches uulted in this Conference, and enough 
others will soon join, in all probability, to raise the 
number to seventy, with a membership of 3,500. 
The spirit of the meetings has been delightful. Some 
very pleasant things were said by the native Georgians 
as to their fraternal feelings toward their brethren 
from the old North, and the delegates from the Florida 
Congregational Association who were present extended 
the greetings of the South to their new Northern 
brethren in Georgia ; but so complete was tue feeling 
of brotherhood that it seemed to be assumed that 
old enmities were all buried, and, in the enthusiasm 
of launching this hopeful movement, needed not to be 
even considered. 

The constitution of the Florida Association was 
adopted, with some modifications, and a Georgia’ Home 
Missionary Society was formed to assist in pushing the 
work of the Conference in unoccupied fields. Steps 








were taken looking toward the speedy establishment of 
the ‘Southern Congregationalist” newspaper as the 
organ of the churches in Georgia, Florida, and other 
Southern States. A Committee on Correspondence was 
appointed, with a view to union with some other eccle- 
slastical bodies and some detached ministers and 
churches that were reported to be considering favorably 
such allfances. The feeling seemed to be that as soon 
as practicable the existing Georgia Association of 
Churches founded by the American Missionary Associ- 
tion should be invited to join this movement; and the 
noble work done in Atlanta and elsewhere by the 
American Missionary Association will evidently not 
lack the cordial indorsement of the new Congregational 
Conference. It is to be hoped that an overture of this 
kind may be received as cordfally as it will be sent. 

The Congregational-Methodists, who, form the largest 
element in the united Conference, date from 1852, and 
have seven State bodies already organized, with about 
three hundred and fifty churches in all. The secession 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church was at first a 
protest against the ‘‘ clerical tyranny of the old church ” 
and the itinerant system. There has been growth, but 
not a very rapid one, being so largely outmatched as 
to numbers and wealth and prestige by the old church, 
They have only lately discovered what good Congrega- 
tionalists they are, and it is very pleasant to learn how 
the reading of the ‘‘Congregationalist” or of The Chris- 
tian Union, and especially the study of the Creed of the 
Commission of 1880, has prepared the way for the 
union now so happily consummated. The expectation of 
sharing in the onward progress of a great National 
church (for, although these brethren are great sticklers 
for the independence of the local church, yet they insist 
upon speaking of the Congregational Church, not 
churches) fills these Georgians with enthusiasm. Surely 
if the Congregational churches have a call to do missien- 
ary work anywhere among the white people, whether 
East or West, North or South, they are called to lead in 
this work in the South which is based upon “ buried 
prejudices,” and is capable of bringing about a veritable 
regeneration in things moral, religious, and intellectual 
throughout this region, for it will be work by and with 
and for the people themselves, 

ATLANTA, Ga. 





[FROM A CONGREGATIONAL METHODIST CORRESPOND- 
ENT. | 


Avail myself of this opportunity to comply with 
your request made somef time since, and send you a 
short notice of the ecclesfastical movements which have 
recently culminated in the union in Georgia of the Con- 
gregational, Congregational-Methodist, and Free Meth- 
odist Protestant Churcher. In 1852, in Monroe County, 
Georgia, the Congregational-Methodist Church was 
organized, by less than a dczen persons, All who took 
part in the move were at the time membeis of the 
MethodisfEpiscopal Church South. The new organi- 
zation retained the twenty-five articles of religion held 
by the church from which they came, but adopted a 
congregational form of government, with a connectional 
feature whereby the conference of superior rank ¢x- 
ercised a certain supervisory power over inferior bodies. 
The government looked well enough on paper, but when 
it was essayed to put it into practice it was found that 
the two features did not harmonize, but rather antago- 
nizsd each other. The result of this discovery was a 
speedy abandonment of the connectional feature, and 
the practice ofa pure, simple, congregational form of 
government, This Church has grown until it has organ 
izations to-day in seven States. The free Methodist 
Protestant Church originated about the year 1884, in 
Georgia ; was formed by a number of ministers and 
members then belonging to the Methodist Protestant 
Church. They retain the twenty-five articles of religion, 
but adopted a congregational government. This 
Church has not extended beyond the State where it 
originated. 

About the same time that this latter church had its 
birth the Congregational Church received from its com- 
mittee of twenty-five the result of their labors in 
the new creed, and also organized for work in Georgla. 

About the first of the year 1886 Dr. Eddy, who was 
then the pastor of the Church of the Redeemer in 
Atlanta, Georgia, learned of my address and that I was 
a Congregational. Methodist minister, and wrote to me 
requesting an interview for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far we were apart in our positions. The interview 
was had and repeated, and soon satisfied both Dr. Eddy 
and myself that there was really no substantial differ- 
ence between the Congregational and the Congregational- 
Methodist Churches. 

The result of our interview was communicated to 
others, including leading men in the Free Methodist 
Protestant churches. The recent consummation in 
Atlanta has come to pass in about one year. This 
move is certainly a significant one in two important 
directions : 

1. It is the first instance since 1844 that church organi- 





zations geographically located on opposite sides of 
Mason and Dixon’s line have formed an organic union. 
Church historians in coming ages, when they come to 
write the history of the Church in the United States 
from 1865 to 1888, will be obliged to candidly confess 
that different and divers churches, occupying opposite 
sides of that line, have persistently refused hearty co- 
operation, much less organic union, when, in a calm, 
Christian view of the surroundings, no sufficient reason 
for such refusal appeared. 

2. These three different church organizations, finding 
that there was no substantial difference in either their 
belief or practice, believed they could best advance the 
Christian cause in the South by organic union, and 
hence they united. 

This is a day of union; labor has organized and 
united to protect itself, capital has combined for its own 
good, corporations are uniting that they may be more 
efficient. And now in their turn Christians, hitherto 
divided by questions which no longer necessitate divis- 
fon, have come together, that they may do more good. 

Negotiations looking to union have been going on for 
some time in other quarters, but, so far as I know, this is 
the first instance of organic union having been con- 
summated in the United States between different 
churches. ‘‘ Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity !” 

(Rev.) 8. C. McDanrgez, D. D. 





THE TUSKEGEE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


—*— settlement of the problems that are agitating the 

minds of the country in regard to the negro is rapidly 
being solved by Professor B. T. Washintgon, of Tuskegee, 
Ala. It is no longer the question, “ What shall be done 
with the negro?” but “ What shall be done to educate 
him ?”? Some seven years ago Professor Washington started 
the Taskegee Normal School, with thirty pupils ; to-day he 
has 405 bright young men aad women from all parts of the 
South receiving training in this school. The school pays 
special attention to increasing the industrial capacity of the 
negro in connection with his mental and moral training. 
At present there are twelve industries taught in the school. 
All materials used in building are manufactured on the 
place by the students. The course of study extends over a 
period of four years, during which time the students may 
learn, in addition to their school education, carpentry, 
blacksmithing, wheelwrighting, painting, brickmaking, 
masonry, farming, printing, cooking, laundry work, and 
all household arts. There can be no question that the 
school is doing a work of the highest character and of the 
greatest usefulness ; and when we remember that it is en- 
tirely unsectarian, that it so wisely combines industrial 
training with intellectual training, that it sends each 
graduate asa teacher into some needy place in the South, 
and that the school has established its reputation as being 
capably managed, little more need be said to recommend it 
to the cordial good-will of all interested in negro education. 

G. T. 





IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


HE following extracts from the report of one of the 

workers of the American Missionary Association 

in Keatucky give a clear ides of the extent of the op- 
portunity for evangelical work in that region : 


I'have been getting new information from other coun- 
ties in the mountains since you were here, and my heart is 
fairly burning for these people. One of our best and most 
intelligent members has been telling me to-night about one 
county where he has been for several months People are 
there to the number of several thousands—5,278 in tke 
census of 1880. There isn’t a Sunday school anywhere 
around, and there is no church but one “ anti-everything 
kind of ignorant hardshell.’”? They want a school very much. 

Then there is another county of over six thousand, 
another of over eleven thousand, and so on for fifteen 
or twenty counties in Kentucky alone, and every one ought 
to have at its county seat, or largest and most promising 
place, at least one preacher and a teacher. There is min- 
eral wealth here, and it is going to be developed. Vigorous 
blows now will strike out Congregational churches 
here which in fifty years will be the joy of our denomina- 
tion. Now is the opportunity, and it is the accepted time. 
We have in the wedge, and our Congregational churches 
are just what are needed to lift these people out of their 
ignorance and sin. The American Missionary Association 
has done a work here to be grateful for asa beginning, but 
thus far it is only playing around the edge of its mountain 
work. This mountain region is of great extent. Sober 
calculation from facts already gleaned makes a thousand 
Congregational churches in these mountains the possibility 
of the fature, if only the strategic polats can now be 
occupied. 

‘*But the American Missionary Association has not the 
money.”’ I know it. But there is the work, and the churches 
have the money, and somehow it ought to flow. If the 
churches cannot support the work, then self-supporting 
missionaries ought to take hold, for the heart of our coun- 
try must not be left in this ignorance—churchless and god- 
less. 





The congregation of Zion Church (Congregational), Mon- 
treal, now worshiping in a hall on St. Catherine Street, are 
raising $8,000 to build a church, as the congregation is too 
large for the present building. 
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CANADIAN ITEMS. 


The Rey. Father Chiniquy, though seventy-five years of 
age, continues his lectures. He is wonderfully vigorous, 
and seems to be, if possible, more earnest than ever. He 
recently lectured three evenings in a small town in Ontario, 
and crowds went to hear ‘‘ Why I Loft the Church of Rome 
with Thirty-five Thousand of My Countrymen,’’ “ Dangers 
Ahead from Romanism,’’ and ‘‘ Why Does the Church of 
Rome Hate Your Schools and Forbid Her Children 
Attending Them ?”’ 


The Rev. J. Mackie, pastor of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Kingston, has tendered his resignation, and will 
return to Scotland, whence he came in 1885, 





The Rey. Dr. McTavish, of Lindsay, has been invited to 
Knox Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. He has only been a 
few years in his present charge, where he has been very 
useful. In addition to pastorate labors he spends much 
time in holding evangelistic services. 





A new departure has been taken in respect to the Meth- 
odist Book Room and Publishing House in Toronto, where 
more than one hundred persons are employed, and ten peri- 
odicals, weekly, semi-weekly, and monthly, are issued, 
besides connectional hymn-booke, and numerous other 
works. The house is too small for present use, and cannot be 
enlarged ; it has therefore been resolved to sell and makea 
new Connectional Central House of Richmond Street 
Church, which has been purchased. There will be a print- 
ing establishment, editorial rooms, premises for the Mis- 
sionary Society, Superanauative Fund, and other depart- 
ments. According to the plans proposed there will be 
several offices to rent, besides securing ample accommoda- 
tions for all denominational purpoges. The cost will be 
about $60,000, besides the ontlay for purchase. The estab- 
lishment will be a grand Methodist headquarters. 


The students of the Presbyterian College, Montreal, have 
hitherto contributed funds to support a native teacher on 
Erromanga and another on Epate in the New Hebrides, and 
will this year aleo provide for the mainterance of a teacher 
onSanto. Nine of the students attending the college intend 
to devote themselves to foreign missions. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STAT és. 


—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate of the 
Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby was observed by his congregation 
and other friends at his church, the Fourth Avenue Presby- 
terlan, on Tuesday evening of last week. Many prominent 
men among the clergy and laity were present. The Rev. 
Dr. Joseph T. Smith, Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly, presided, and in a short address referred to Dr. Crosby’s 
standing and influence in the dexomination. A short sketch 
of the history of the church from the time when in 1825 
it was started in a house in Bleecker Street, then in the 
suburbs, was given by Dr. Crosby. Of the twelve original 
members he said one, Mrs. Mary Bruyn, was still living in 
Boston. There are now over 1,500 names onthe church 
rolls, and the church contributes $15,000 yearly for chari- 
table objects and the same sum for church expenses. 

—The Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D., was formally in- 
stalled as chaplain of the Thirteenth Regiment of Brooklyn, 
in which position he succeeds Mr’ Beecher, on March 7. 

—By the will of tre late Alfred 8. Barnes, the publisher, the 
sums of $5,000 each are left to the following societies : The 
American Board of Foreign Missions, the American Home 
Missionary Society, the American Missionary Association, 
the American Congregational Union, and the American 
Tract Society. A sum of $25,000 is also left to be divided 
equally among twenty-five other benevolent societies, 

—TheSeminary Museum at New Brunswick was enriched 
on February 22 by a valuable collection of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, intended to illustrate Biblical arcbwolozy. Professor 
Lansing cecured them on his recent visit to Egypt. 

—A branch of the Evangelical Alliance of Brooklyn has 
been organized for the First, Second, Fourth, and Fifth 
Wards of that city. 

—A careful religious census of Pittsburg and Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, has just been teken. And as the 
facts revealed are probably true for other places, they are 
worth noting. Of the Protestant church members only 
87 per cent. are males and 63 per cent. are females. In- 
deed, the only clergyman who preachrd to a congregation 
in which the males are in a majority is the chaplain of the 
Penitentiary. Fifteen per cent. of the male members and 
16 per cent. of the female members are under twenty-one. 
Two persons out of every nine are outside of any church 
membership, and one person out of every four isa Roman 
Catholic. Of the whole population 23 per cent. are irrelig- 
ious, 22 per cent. are Roman Catholics, and 55 per cent. 
are nominally Protestant. A slightly larger percentage of 
religious people is found in the cities than in the country, 
although the general impression is that it is the other way. 
Nearly two-thirds of the clerical profession and business 
classes of the population are found in the Protestant 
churches, while only one-ninth of the laboring classes are 
found in these churches ; or, to put it another way, nearly 
two-thirds of the brains are in Protestantism, while nearly 
eight-ninths of the brawn are outside of Protestantism.— 
[Exchange. 

—The twentieth anniversary of the Congregational Church 
of the Covenant in Brooklyn was celebrated last Sunday 
at the edifice at Classon Avenue and Butler Street, and 
addresses wete made by the Rev. Dr. E. P. Thwing, the 
Rev. W. H. Ingersoll, Mrs. Juliet Mackay, and others. 

—The biennial convention of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary Association was held in Cooper Institute, this 
gity, last Sunday afternoon, The Association was organ- 
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ized two years ago by representatives of congregations in 
various cities to establish a seminary to train Jewish minis- 
ters according to the ancient forms and traditions. Sixteen 
students are now in attendance. President Joseph Blumen- 
thal, of the Board of Trustees, said that $5,000 will be needed 
to pay the expenses of the ensuing year. He added: “The 
self-governing principles embodied in the American insti- 
tntions are as dear to us Israelites as they are to those of 
other creeds, and we shouid therefore try to imbue our 
pupils with a genuine patriotic spirit. What lies before us 
is to train rabbis who will be Americans, scholars, tolerant 
and courteous gentlemen, with the firm purpose of acknowl- 
edging and vindicating the validity of the law. It does not 
come within our province to fight doctrinal, sectarian 
battles. It is on this high and broad ground that we stand, 
ard appeal to the American Jewish community for sup- 
port.” 

—We have received from Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Schultz, 
of Cornwall, N. Y., a donation of $4 for the sufferers 
in the famine districts of Turkey, and have forwarded it 
to the Secretary of the Board at 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
where we hope others of our readers will be moved to send 
contributions for these starving people. 

—The Presbyterian Church at Hempstead, Long Island, 
claims to be the first Presbyterian church organized in 
America, and the date of this organization is said to be 
1644. It is not to be supposed that the church building, 
erected over two centuries ago, is standing to-day. That 
building was seized during the Revolutionary War by 
British soldiers, who converted it into a stable for a time, 
and it was afterward destroyed by fire. But the church 
organization, it is claimed, never died, and has existed 
since 1644, 

—The suit of the Rev. E. P. Payson, a former pastor of 
the Ansonia (Conn.) Congregational church, for back 
salary amounting to $3,000, has been withdrawn. The suit 
was brought some two years since. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis, of Boston, delivered last 
Thursday the first of a series of threw lectures before the 
Yale Divinity School on “* The New Japan—Politica), Social, 
and Religious.’”? This first lecture dealt mainly with the 
political and military conditions of the country. 

—We gave last week a brief account of the discussion 
before the meeting of the Connecticut Valley Congrega- 
tional Club at Springfield lately on the state of religion and 
church life in New England country towns. The following 
comments are made bv the Springfield ‘* Republican,” which 
is, or should be, well informed on the subject: “ The 
report of the investigating committee, as presented by the 
Rey. Mr. Hamlin, is optimistic and very tender in its 
treatment of the subject—far more so than most of the 
speeches in the debate of last week. ... It is practically 
acknowledged by the Congregational Club, from the 
attention that has already been giventothe subject, that 
a religious apathy, unusual and alarming, exists in the 
country towns of Western Massachusetts. And we can 
only wonder that there is no more of it. One would 
suppose from an examination of the field that it had been 
assumed that competition was the life of religion as of 
trade. Various denominations are trying to occupy the 
ground, and only succeed in crowding one another to the 
wall.” The ‘Republican’? heads its comments ‘*Com- 
petition in Religion,” and says: ‘‘Many tcwns over New 
England illustrate all stages of this ruinous competition 
and its results. From times when one church sufficed for 
all these places, when it was the vital element in the life of 
the community, we have fallen upon times when, from 
internal dissensions and external accessions, these commu- 
nities have been divided up and parceled out among many 
churches or denominations.” 

—The annual parish meeting of the First Congregational 
Church, Marblehead, Mass., was held on March 5, wher. 
the reports showed the past year to be the most prosperons 
year in the church's history since 1869, more than $4 000 
having been raised for all purposes. The Rev. 8. Linton 
Bell has entered upon the fifth year of his pastorate. 

—The Conference of the New England Secretaries of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is being held at Con- 
cord, N. H., this week. 

--The Providence Young Men’s Christian Association 
will await propozals in a few days for a new building 
which will rank as one of the finest in the country. It was 
decided not to begin the work till every dollar of the 
amount required could be subscribed, and before the year 
1887 closed the necessary $150.000 was raised. 

—The annual meeting of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of Boston last week shows the work the insti 
tution is doing for the young women of the city. Over 
three hundred girls are housed uuder its roof, and many 
coming from a distance have been furnished with comfort- 
able homes at reasonvble rates by the influence of the 
association. 

—The congregation of the First Congregational Church 
in Branford, Conn., celebrated the bi-centennial of that 
church on March 7. It was established in 1688, and the 
Rev. John Ruese'l was its first pastor. A large number cf 
clergymen were present, and the church was beautifully 
decorated. The Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D.D., made the 
address of congratulation, and the Rev. H. B. Blake, the 
present pastor, gave the history of the church. 

WEST AND SOUTH. 

—The Methodist Episcopal University at Mitchell, Da- 
kota, was destroyed by fire last Friday. Professor O. H. 
Taylor and four of the students received fatal injuries in 
jumping from the upper windows. 

—The new building of the Leavitt Street Congregational 
Church of Chicago was dedicated on Sunday of last week, 
The pastor, the Rev. T. P. Prudden, preached the dedica- 





tory sermon, The new building cost, exclusive of the land, 











$35,000. Since Mr. Prudden became pastor the membership 
has quite doubled. 

—Two Michigan Congregational churches have just cele- 
brated their fiftieth anniversary—that at Genesee, of which 
the Rey. F. C. Wood is the pastor, and that at Vermont- 
ville. 

—The Colored Reformed Industrial Schoo! of Nashville, 
Tenn., is nearly completed, and will be opened on April 1. 
It is being erected by the organization whose name is “ The 
Universal Congregational-Methodist Church,” and which 
has for its object the betterment of the colored race spirit- 
ually and morally. It hopes to attain this object by having 
connected with each church a temperance hall, a home 
manufactory, or an institution of learning. The Naehvil'e 
institution will open with about 100 colored people of both 
sexes. 

—A new Congregational church has been organized in 
Springfield, Ohio. 

—The Rev. George R. Dickinson has just resizned the 
pastorate of the Atlantic Church of St. Paul, Minn., on ac 
count of the need of an absolute rest. Since he has been 
pastor, September, 1§85, the church has doubled its member 
ship, organized and increased its benevolence, spent $2,000 
upon its building, increased its Sunday-schcol one-balf, 
and organized a Young Peop’e’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor. 

—The Rev. George Belsey, of Lead City, Dakota, has 
received and accepted a cali to the pastorate of the new 
Congregational church of Kane, Pa. This church, which 
was organized on the 29th of last December, with a mem- 
bership of twenty-five, now numbers forty. They start out 
with the determination to ‘* rnn alone ” and do without aid 
from the Homes Missionary Society. They have purchased 
for $1,100 a fine corner lot, on which they intend to build. 
Plans have been adopted for a building to seat 300, on 
which work will be commenced right away. It is hoped to 
dedicate free of debt, and to this end fhe friends are mak- 
ing great efforts. It will, however, be a great struggle, and 
help from the sister churches will be thankfully received by 
the pastor or A. Y. Jones, Clerk. 

—The First Congregational Church of Minneapolis dedi- 
cated its new sanctuary on March 4. There was no ser 
mon. An ‘Act of Dedication’? had been carefully pre- 
pared, and was rendered responsively by pastor and 
congregation. Addresses were given by several pastors o 
neighboring churches of different denominations. Th 
building is of brown stone, of fine proportions, finished 
within and furnished with excellent taste, provided with all 
conveniences for church uses and for efficient church work ; 
also with a large organ, the gift of ex-Governor John 8. 
Pillsbury. The church was dedicated without debt, and 
cost as completed $76 000. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—dJay N. Taft accents the call of the East Church of Brooklyn, 
mY. 

—Samuel Shepherd, of the Warren Avenue branch of the 
First Church of Chicago, Ill., has withdrawn his recent resig- 
nation. 

—Charles 8, Mills, formerly of Springfield, Vt., was installed 
pastor of the First Church of North Brookfield, Mass.,on March 7. 
TneiRev. J. H. Twitchell, of Hartford, Conn., preached the in- 
stallation sermon. 

—A. 8. Badger accepts a call to Hampton, Ia. 

—O. W. Fay, of Rock Falls, I!l.. resigns. 

—S.N. Adams, recently of Bargor Seminary, has been called 
to South Garden, Me. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


—E. G. Wicks accepts a call to Sand Lake, N. Y. 

—C. 8. Richardson accepts a call to the First Street Church 
of Little Falls, N. Y. 

—Charles M. Waldron, a retired clergyman, dioi suddenly in 
Detroit, Mich., on March 3. 

—C W. Courtwright accepts the call of the Maywood Church 
of Chicago, Tl. 

—Thomas Pyack, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a cali from 
the church in Hightstown, Pa. 

—O. A. Elliott was recently installed as pastor of the church 
in Logan, Ind. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—C. E. Woodcock, of New Haven, Conn., has been chosen 
rector of Christ Church at Ansonia. 

—Chauncey B. Brewster, D D , of Baltimore, has accepted his 
callto Grace Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—J. A. Brown is to become rector of St. Paul’s Church, Beloit, 
Wis. 

—G. G. Nicolls has been chosen rector of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Lexington, Mass. 

—G. G. Smith has become rector of St. Peter's Church, Troy, 
N. Y. 

BAPTIST, 


—Russell Jennings, of Deep River, Conn.. a wealthy manu- 
facturer as well as a clergyman, and noted in the denomination 
for his liberal benefactions to churches, died on March 8. 

—E. D. Burr was ordained as pastor of the Memortal Church 
of Chicago, Ill., recently. 

—W. H. Alden, D.D., twenty years pastor of the church at 
Portsmonth, N. H., has resigned. 

—William Pratt, of Roadstown, Pa., has atcepted a call t 
comes to Brooklyn to organize a new church on Bedfor 
Heights. 

—Theron Outwater, of the East Church of Brooklyn, N. 
has resigned. 

-J. W. Custis, D.D., died at Germantown, Pa.., last week, 


OTHER CHURCHES. 

—¥F. A. Muhlenburg, D D., has resigned the chair of Greek in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

—William H. Ryder, for twenty-two years pastor of St Paul’s 
Universalist Church in Chicago, Ill, and perhaps the most 
prominent minister of his denomination inthe West, died lest 
week. 





—J.A, Asbury, a prominent Methodist {minister of :Indiana, 
died suddenly at Vincennes Jast week. 
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Books AND Qutuors. 


DEAF-MUTISM.’ 


No voltime that Dr. Seiss has written is of greatet 
itnportance than this. Lt deals with a subject practical 
and not speculative, and furnishes facts both informing 
and stimulating. Everybody hesa general interest in 
the deaf acd dumb. Many of us now in middle life 
Were taught in childhood to be grateful for the 
privilege of seethg, hesting, and speaking by the 
oft-repeated story of Lsura Bridgman; who wes 
then arresting public attention ; and the sight of the 
effort to communicate ideas by the sign language has 
always renewed that gratitude. All are accustomed to 
look with pity upon this unfortunate class; but few 
have any idea of their number, or the improvements of 
their condition by the new methods of icstruction. 
The blind abcund in fiat, open, dry, warm regions like 
Egypt; the deaf are most numerous in camp, inclosed, 
cold regions like Switzerland ; but those who are both 
deaf and dumb are widely ecattered over the earth. 
But it is well claimed that this is a wrong clasasifica- 
tion, since many so Called have some hearlhg aud 
efeaking ability. One-fifth of those called mðtes are 
capable of being taught to speak, avd the deaf-speaking 
people have in mahy instances been made dumb by 
jack of proper training. Before 1817, when the Hart- 
ford Institution was established, nothing was known of 
the number of this ¢ffi'cted class. Dr. Maton F. Cogs- 
well sought meaus of educating his daughter, who bad 
lost hearing by &potted fever when little more than two 
years old, and,*hearing of a few deaf and dumb children 
in the State of Connecticut, addressed a circular cf in- 
quiry to all the Congregations] ministers of the State, 
and learned that there were elghty within ils borders, 
This led to the formation of the Hartford Institution. In 
1803 there were thought to be about seventy in Massachv- 
setts and 600 in the United States. This ss discovered 
through the efforts of Francis Green, who wished a 
echool established in Massachusetts. In 1850 careful 
estimates were called for in making up the seventh census 
report ; about 10 103 were found in the United States, 
But it was thought by Dr. Peet that one half of those 
under ten years of age were not included. Parents, for 
varicus reasons, declined to give the needed information. 
The numbers increased with every census report, that 
of 1880 giving 83 878 in the United States, The latest 
available reports show that there are in Great Britain 
19 237; Canada, 3789; Belgium, 1911; Prussia, 
11799; France, 29512; Sweden, 1999; Norway, 
1091; Denmerk, 630; Holland, 1989; Switzerland— 
Piedmont, 8 948; Savoy, 1,224; Berne, 995 ; Vaudois 
Alps, 960 

There ate about one miliion of our fellow-creatures 
thus deprived of speech and hearing, or one Jn every 
1500 either born or becoming so before mature life, 
Tnis vast number m*kes {ts solemn appeal to the best 
that human ingenuity can do for them. The cause is 
found largely in the intermatrisge of relatives, heredi- 
tary transmission, startling impressions on mothers 
before the birth of their children, constitutional taint, 
and in adventiticus causes. 

The condition is one that can with d{fficulty be 
realized. With the blind there is quick knowledge of 
things, the voice of affection, and the sweet harmonies 
of the world. But with the deaf there is silence deep 
and profound, and with the dumb that lack of educa- 
tion by contact and communion that shuts in and 
degrades the soul. Dr. Ieasc L Peet, from an exten- 
sive induction of facts and observations, says: ‘‘ From 
this it may be inferred that by his own unafded, unin- 
formed intellect and uninstructed nature, the unedu 
cated deaf-mute does not arrive at the idea of what is 
really right and wrong, and is ignorant of general law, 
either humanor divine. He cannot distinguish between 
the approbation of the good and the mere complafsance 
of the unthinking ; is apt to mistake the laughter of the 
latter for applause ; snd when he is thwarted in his 
desires, the folly and criminality of which be cannot 
appreciate, he is apt to consider himself the victim of 
an urjust discrimination and oppressicn.” 

No deaf-mute has ever been found with the conscious- 
ness of the existence of God, or of the spirit. Tois in 
every csse has been the result of direct, repeated infor. 
mation. It was long before even Laura Bridgman 
came to that spiritual knowledge which has since been 
and still is her great joy. Moreover, the deaf and 
dumb have been considered as idiots by the law, ard 
even now are compelled to prove that they are persone 
ot sufficient understanding before they can be sworn or 
give evidence, } 

To Christianity the deaf and dumb owe thelr eman- 
cipation, growing more and more complete with each 
decade. Aristotle taught that instruction can only be 
given through the ear. Tbe Justinian Code regards 
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Geaf-mtites as otttside the pale of humanity. Even 
Augustine declared that ‘ deafness from birth makes 
faith impossible, since he who is born deaf can néithef 
hear the word ror learn it.” But Luther chemploned 
their cause when refused thecommunion. Efforts have 
been made in different countries for their relief, but 
the nineteenth century has bronght the richest blessings 
to them. Inatitutfons have been established in almost 
every intelligent countéy, and wise, noble men and 
women are engaged In instruction. This 18 giten by 
the manual method or the sign language, by the oral 
method or lp reading, or by the combined method. 
The aris and sciences are tatight, and the examinations 
of the high classes in thee schools equal thoee of puptla 
of the same stand{ng in speaking schools. 

The reading of this book will quicken the interest of 
all in the deaf-mute young men and women who now 
have opportunity of usefulness before them ; but a visit 
to the institution on Washington Heights (New York 
City), a look into the happy and intelligent faces, a 
co: versation with the devoted Dr. Peet and his asso- 
elates, an hour in the clas¢-rooms, an examination of 
the art department, with its exhibit of taste and skill in 
ornamenting china, painting cards, and drawing designs, 
will open a hew world to those who go for the first time. 
And if you meet the deaf, dtimb, and blind young man, 
he may sit down at histype-writer, after an inttoduétion 
by touches on his band, aud present you, as the fruit of 
a few minutes’ work, what he handed me, and which 
shows a sufficient triumph over difficulties to enforce 
the truth of these declarations. His letter was as fol- 
lows: 





Station M, New York, November 30, 1887, 
To-day I have the pleasure of a visit from Mr. —— and 
Rev. Dr. ——. Iam very glad tosee them. I like to have 
visitors. They always make me think of something new. 
I like to learn new things, because I want to improve. Some- 
times visitors are very sorry for me ; they pity me because 
I am blind, and cannot hear or speak. They think I am 
unhappy. I thank them for their sympathy, but I am nct 
anhappy. My friends talk to ihe and tell nie all the news. 

I am not lonesome or sad. When Iam welll am happy. 

Truly yours, R. T. CLinton. 


This was written without misspelling a single word, 
and was properly punctuated. And if, before returning, 
a visit be made to the room of Miss Ida Montgomery, a 
gradiiate of the institution and a deaf mute teacher of 
deaf mutes, and the girls be requested to sing, ‘Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” or ‘Just as I Am,” the eight of a 
sign song will be equal to the joy of hearing devout 
music, and there will be thanksgiving in the heart for 
what has been done for deaf-mutes. 





THE JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

The first number of this journal (noticed in The 
Christian Union of Nov. 24, 1886) has brought out from 
varicus ecurces plessing acknowiedgments of the useful 
career which a jcurnal devoted to this branch of eclence 
has before it, and of the confidence in the new organ to 
ably fill the rfche in the temple of the sciences that the 
advance of cul‘tre has prepared for it, The appearance 
of euch a periodical is indicative of the fact that the 
** New Psychology,’ that does not shirk the labor of 
going for its data anywhere »nd everywhere ; that is 
less interested in the bitter controversies of disputants, 
each as theoretical as the other, than in the observation 
of accurate fact; that applies with great ingenuity the 
laborious processes of experimental science, and gives a 
living Interest to questions only a decade or two ago dis- 
cussed in the driest and most hopelessly dogmatic fash- 
ion—has come to stey. With this advance it necessa- 
tilly follows that Psychology must develop a strictly 
technical side. One not inconsiderable advantage of 
this is that it serves to frighten off the dilettante psycholo- 
gists who regard the possession of a mind as a sufficient 
stock in trade for purrulng their calling ; perhaps its 
disadvantage is that it outstrips the intelligent rublic 
desirous of keeping sbreast of the most mature results 
in this field; but this disadvantage serves to emphasize 
the need of men able to translate the results of pnins- 
taking research into popular terms. 

The second number of the Journal suggests several 
lines of advance along which Psychology is now pro. 
ceeding. The opening article is by Dr. H. H. Donald- 
son, and discusees the “ Relation of Neurology and 
Paychology.” Since the dcctrine of the correlation of 
wental phenomena with physfological processes has 
taken its place among the results of modern science, 
the more accurate determination of the precise charac- 
ter of the bond that finde them has been the life prob- 
lem of many workers. The studies of the localization 
of function in the cortex of the brain forms but a single 
department of this vast field, and has now been carried 
on 80 successfully that the surgeon is able with great 
accuracy to predict the location of and remove a tumor 
in the brain. Dr. Donaldaon brings together a number 
of studies that shed further light on the intimate struct- 
ure of the nervous system, from which in the future we 
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may hope to draw inferences valuable to the psycholo- 
gist. For the present the latter must eagerly follow the 
advance of all departments of neurology, not knowing 
m what sourte the next fruitful suggestion is to 
come, 

Dr. Edward Cowles, Superintendent of the Mchean 
Asylum, contributes a very valuable study of ‘ Ensfst- 
ent and Fixed Ideas.” What Dr. Cowles does is noth- 
ing lees than the psy¢hological dissection of the logical 
processes in a disordered brain. Just as we étudy the life 
hiatoty of Galileo or of Darwin, following them in the 
gradual unfoldmeiit of the train of ideas destined to #0 
radically influence the progress Of mankind, and find 
ourselves interested in collecting the factd of theif 
private life, thelr likes, their habits, thelr emotional 
temperament, drawing from thé contemplation of stich 
lives the precepts by which to furtiief the good that 
these great men have originated, so the psyciiclogfat 
patiently studfes that slow evolution by which the mor- 
bid is firat allowed 4 slight hearing, then becomes a 
frequent secret visitor, and fitially drives the rational 
self ftom the throne, and brings into connection with 
this the ediicational and other influences that hastened 
on the sad end. His aim in this study is to deduce the 
principles that will teach us what to avold {n modeen 
cfvilization as dangerous to mental health. The Gadé 
that Dr. Cowles describes is full of interest on account 
of the tintsual intelligence of the patient, which allowed 
her to describe her mental processes with great accu- 
racy, and at the same time to recognize théfr morbid 
character. She felt that her thoughts were foolish and 
her actions absurd, but, like some persons who simply 
think it safef to comply with certain superstitious rites 
and not sit down thirteen at table, she gradually saw 
the power to resist the dictations of her disordered mind 
growing feebler and feebler. Au important part of thé 
cure consists in explaining to the patient the real 
state of her case and aiding her power to resist the 
insistent ideas as much as possible, 

Dr. Joseph Jastrow contributes a criticism of the 
thethods used in eXperimental psychology. Just as we 
have come to see that the saying ‘‘ numbers d. not 
lie” is far from true, because the numbers of them- 
selves say nothing, and their interpretation is by fo 
means infallible, so in applying experiment to mental 
phenomenon there has been a neglect of the principle 
that a severe analysis of the processes, both logical and 
psychological, employed in experimentation must pre- 
cede a sound {interpretation of the results, 

Besides these main articles there are upwards of fifty 
pages of book reviews, abstracts of memoirs and notes, 
bringing together from a variety of sources the infor- 
mation that the various kiads of psychological students 
find useful in their studies. 





Harmonia: A Chronicle. By the author of ‘The New 
Virginians,” etc. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) This is 
not a novel, nor is ita romance. It is correctly and accu- 
rately described in the sub-title as a chronicle. As such it 
records the life of an English colony in one of our Southern 
States—Georgia, we believe—such a colony as was Mr. 
Hughes’s Rugby in its early stages. The characters and 
incidents are presumably fictitious, but there is ample 
evidence that in both the artist has sketched from the life. 
The types brought before the reader are cleverly drawn 
and individualized. We have the manly Englishman and 
his refined and womanly wife; the young English swell 
whore idea of life in a new country is shooting, loafing 
about taverns, and starting a cricket-ground; the honest 
old-countryman farmer from Devonshire, the enthusiastic 
and simple naturalist, the dignified and scholarly old 
clergyman—contrasted with the American land speculator, 
the ‘poor white trash,’’ the grasping and ill-educated 
Epiecopal clergyman, the shiftless and reckless “colored 
lady,” and many others. The writer is intensely English, 
and his typical Englishman declines with scorn to abjure 
his allegiance to the Queen and to become interested in 
America, One would like to ask if he thinks this feeling 
should be continued from generation to generation, and if 
that could be a successful municipal life which ignores its 
natural State and national relations. It is but fair to say 
that, with all his English patriotism, the author sees things 
to admire in his American characters. There are several 
love stories included in the chronicle, the best of all being 
that of the young married pair who stand in the foreground 
of the tale. In a quiet and leisurely way the book is 
decidedly entertaining and wholesome. The temptation to 
give ita “‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’’ flavor has been carefully 
avoided. There ie and must be in any such young colony 
planted in a comparatively rough and unrefized community 
plenty of suggestions for a satirical pen, but they have not 
led the writer into ill-nature or misrepresentation. 





The Church and the Age. By the Rev. I. T. Hecker. (New 
York : Office of the *‘ Catholic World.’’) This volume will 
be welcomed by all who wish to know the Roman Catholic 
side of the questions in debate in modern thought, for it is 
an exposition of the Catholic Church in view of the needs 
and aspirations of the present age. It contains twelve 
articles which have appeared in substance in the “ Catholic 
World.’ They aim to show that intelligence and liberty 
are not a hindrance, but a help, to religious life, and assert 
that ‘‘intellectual development and civil liberty have accel- 
erated more than avything else the decay of Protestantiem.” 
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The “‘ false liberty of pride and error ” is pointed,out, and 
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the faiſth?ul are encouraged to believe in the blessing of a 
divine external authority in religious matters, so providing 
a safeguard for the individual soul. The author denies 
that Protestants as such have contributed to human free- 
dom. He writes with a free hand, and his definitions are 
quite startling, but we should be sorry to have our reading 
confined to this one volume. The Protestant with this book 


* {n hand will realize more than ever the need of looking on 


all sides of a question, and will pity those who by ecclesias- 
tical tyranny are deprived of reading outside their own 
little sect. Dr. Hecker has evidently no love for Martin 
Luther, for in discussing individualism he says, ‘‘ The dec- 
claration that Freeman, who, in obedience to an inspira- 
tion, killed his daughter Edith, was insane, and the con- 
demnation of Guiteau, who killed President Garfield, as a 
murderer, may pass without note or comment in a Protest- 
ant community, but men who look below the surface of 
things trace without difficulty the features of Martin Luther 
in the lineaments of Freeman and Guiteau.” The origin of 
Protestantism is traced to misunderstandings, weaknesses, 
and jealousies. One who would understand history (!) should 
read these expositions. 


“The Marquis of Pefialta’’ was a story of such ex- 
traordinary charm and power that it made its own way in 
this country and attracted to itself a large number of the 
most critical readers. That story proved beyond question 
that Valdés is a novelist of very high rank. Mr. Howells 
has written so enthusiastically of him as a realist that 
many readers probably expect to find in his work some of 
those hard qualities which are characteristic of the more 
advanced types of realistic writing in fiction. Valdés’s 
realism consists in fidelity to the fact, but the fact is to 
him not the mere external principle or aspect of character 
and life, but its deepest and most significant quality. His 
work is charged with insight, sympathy, and a noble kind of 
imagination. His latest story, Mazimina (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), confirms the impression of 
strength and beauty which the “ Marquis of Pefialta” 
made upon all its readers. It deals with life in Madrid 
during the revolutionary epoch of a few years ago, and its 
chief characters are a lovely young girl, thoroughly pro- 
vincial in training and station, and a young radical of 
aristocratic descent and tastes. Around these principal 
figures are grouped a series of characters illustrative of 
Spanish society in its various phases. The refinement, dis- 
tinctness, and sureness of touch with which these char- 
acters are drawn entitle this novel to a high place among 
works of art. Its striking presentation of political life, its 
glimpses of the revolutionary coterie, the variety and 
range of the characters included in it, the simplicity, beauty, 
and pathos of the main line of the story, combine to give 
‘“‘ Maximina” a charm which belongs to very few works of 
fiction. 


Esther: A Book for Girls. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) There is great 
strength and tenderness in this well-written story. No 
purpose could be nobler than that which animates the 
author in portraying the character of two sisters, left 
fatherless, and called to help sustain the burden of their 
mother and other members of the family. One chooses to 
give sympathies and toil to public and church lines of 
effort ; the other becomes the mainstay at home. All home 
duties jar on the first and are disregarded. The fascination 
of the poor and the sick of the parish is greater than that 
of the inva'id and needy in her own dwelling. The conflict 
in duties, or the proper choice of a sphere of labor, thus 
becomes the problem for solution. All the characters intro- 
duced are true to life, and the unraveling of the story is the 
exhibit of what is daily passing before the eyes of careful 
observers. False standards of duty, unwholesome advisers, 
lead many into pernicious ways of thought and work. The 
penalty comes at length with the clearing of the skies and 
the readjustment of life after suffering and loss. 


Manifold Cyclopedia of Knowledge and Language. Vol. I. 
(New York: John B. Alden.) This is a cyclopedia and 
dictionary combined. With a few exceptions the compilers 
have taken ‘‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia” and ‘Stor- 
month’s Dictionary ’’ and have made an entirely new work 
by sandwiching the articles :nd definitions. Both are 


excellent works of reference, and the combining, con- 


densing, and amplifying—the last occurring very rarely, in 
this volume at least—appear to have been done with skill. 
As to the real utility of having the two kinds of books in 
one, opizions may reasonably differ. It is true, as the 
publishers suggest, that one sometimes hesitates whether 
to turn to dictionary or cyclopedia for the exact informa- 
tion needed; and the doubt is here made impossible. The 
book is neatly printed, has some illustrations, and is sold 
at an amezingly low price (cloth, 50 cents per volume of 
600 pages!). As the first volume reaches to ‘‘ America,”’ it 
is probable that the whole work will be included in from 
thirty to thirty-five volumes. 





Some time ago we «poke with commendation of Mr. Wiil- 
jam Cushing’s Initials and Pseudonyms as a painstaking and 
creditable example of reference-bock making. He now, 
encouraged by the favorable reception accorded his vol- 
ume, publishes a second series. The rupplemantary volume 
makes a large octavo book of over 300 pages, containing 
about 6 500 initials and pseudonyms, answering to 4,800 real 
nsmes. As before, there is a double alphabetical arrange- 
ment, making it easy either to find name from pseudonym 
or pseudonym from name. The whole work mekes as com- 
plete and accurate a guide to English literary disguises as 
the great difficulty of the subject will permit. Some aid is 
also given in pointing out the identity of French and German 
writers who have written under pen names, but here the 
field is so enormous that nothing like thoroughness could 
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be expected. Like its predecessor, this volume is admi- 
rable in its arrangement and typography. (New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


Many will remember the inimitable negro dialect poems 
printed from time totime some years ago in the “* Cent- 
ury ’’ and elsewhere under the signature of Irwin Russell. 
The author died in 1879 at the age of twenty-six, his literary 
career being as brief as it was promising. The poems now 
collected in a tastefully printed little volume (New York : 
The Century Co.) are full of spontaneous fun, are so pat in 
rhythm that they seem to sing themselves, and, as Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris says in his note of introduction, though 
the dialect is not always perfect, the conception of the 
negro character—the “ old-fashioned, unadulterated negro 
still dear to the Southern heart ’’—is accurate. 





An Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. By the Rev. John 
Eyre Yonge, M.A. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) This 
volume belongs to the ‘* Theological Educator” series. It 
is designed to be a popular presentment of Bishop Pear- 
son’s great work, following his division of the subject. The 
autbor has conducted his study with much care ; his anno- 
tations are valuable, as are also the contents of the appen- 
dix. The book is a worthy addition to the abundant liter- 
ature of the Apostles’ Creed. 


German Fantasies by French Firesides. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) A collection of graceful fancies, charm- 
ing little fables for children, told originally by Richard 
Leander, a famous German surgeon, and translated by 
Pauline C. Lane, who has been happy in reproducing the 
delicate shades of style and fantasy. They were writ- 
ten by Dr. Leander during the siege of Paris, when, with his 
Prussian comrades, he sat at the firesides of deserted French 
villas and cottages. 





THE BALDWIN LECTURES. 


The Baldwin Lectures, 1886. Institutes of Christias 
History. An Introduction to Historie Reading and Study. 
By A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.) It was the intention 
of the founders of the Hobart Guild in the University of 
Michigan to establish in connection with that institution 
a course of lectures similar in character and purpose to the 
well-known course of lectures delivered upon the Bampton 
foundation in the University of Oxford. Bishop Coxe, having 
been selected to deliver the inaugural course of the lectures, 
chose to take as his topic a general outline of Ecclesiastica, 
History. Since the subject itself can possess no novelty, we 
are driven to look for originality in point of view, method 
of treatment, or hitherto unused material. In respect to 
the latter two elements there is nothing unique in Bishop 
Coxe’s lectures. His point of view is that the Roman 
Catholic Church dates from 800 A. D. and the birth of the 
Western Empire. This point of time he takes as the begin- 
ning of the “‘ paparchy.’”’ Bishop Coxe’s readings of histery 
we believe to bein the main true, though his language is 
not always ascalm as one could desire in a historian. 
Bishop Coxe is, first and last, an earnest opponent of 
Roman Catholicism, and he delights to seize upon the weak 
points of the Roman system. There are some one or two 
weaknesses which have escaped his notice. For instance, 
according to Roman canon law, simony makes void all 
ecclesiastical acts. According to this, since the days of the 
Borgias there have been no valid popes. One has only to 
read Platina’s Vite de Pontefici,”” the work of an acknowl- 
edged Roman Catholic, to learn this. Again, according to 
the more recent and “‘ better opinions”’ of the Roman Catho- 
lic theclogians, to say nothing of the decree of the Council 
of Trent, lack of ‘ intention ” on the part of the officiating 
minister makes void his act, be it rite or sacrament. 
According to this, since we know from Roman Catholic au- 
thorities that at one time in Rome and throughout Italy the 
clergy were generally open infidels ; that at one time in Spain 
many clergy, even high dignitaries, were secretly Jews in 
religion ; that at one time in France it was the fashion for the 
clergy to deny the faith and to blaspheme—according to 
this, we say, how couid a Romanist have any certainty, nay 
presumption, that the man who stands at his altar js a 
priest, or that what he receives are valid sacraments? 
Bishop Coxe does point out two striking events of his- 
tory. First, when Boniface VIII. proclaimed that it was 
necessary for salvation that every soul should be in com. 
munion with the Pope, that then and thereafter for over 
a hundred years, counting the periods of the Avignon 
papacy and the ‘‘ great schism,” itt became impossible for 
any Christian to know who was Pope. Again, when 
Pius IX. proclaimed temporal power as inherent in the 
Pope, then the last vestige of his temporal power was 
removed, and now for the first time after a thousand years 
the Popes are powerless. Another matter connected with 
Bishop Coxe’s point of view is that the Reformation of Eng- 
land began in England, with Wiclif ; that it was a reforma- 
tion and not a revolution, in that it was careful to preserve 
the essentials of a historic Cnurch. In order to make clear 
this point the learned lecturer devotes no small spaze to 
explaining the characteristics of the Church before and 
apart from ‘‘paparchy.” In bis use of the ante-Nicene 
writers we believe that his especial excellency lies. It is 
in that region that his jadgment is most informed and 
most just. Taking them all in all, Bishop Coxe’s lectures 
are far from uninteresting and useless. Yet to many 
it will seem that for history they are a thought con- 
troversial. 





MAGAZINE NOTES. 


The Andover Review for March has several articles ab'y 
discr ssing important questions of the day. Thus the Rey. 
James B. Wasson answers the question, “Is Protesten 





Union Possible ?’”’ in the affirmative, with the ptoviso that 
denominational sacrifices must be made, and suggests that 
it would be a good plan to begin in the foreign mission field, 
instead of perpetuating theological quarrels in foreign 
lands ; E. W. Bemis argues in favor of the restriction of 
immigration, and advocates a passport system ; Ellis G. 
Seymour proposes a law to prevent conspiracies to affect 
market prices, making the tricks of speculators punishable 
as a fraud against the public. The article of especial 
literary interest is that by Miss Anna L. Dawes on the poet 
and critic F. W. H. Myers, a thoroughly careful and dis- 
criminating estimate of one whose personality and methods 
are worth studying.—A series of papers on “‘ Old English 
Homes’? begins in the current numbor of The English Ilius- 
trated, the first treated belng Penshurst, the home of the 
Sidneys—Philip and Robert, and Algernon—and still occu- 
pied by their descendants in the female line, The * Coach- 
ing Days and Coaching Ways’ series continues to be as 
pictureeque, amusing, and delightful as heretofore — A 
careful consideration of the origin, doctrines, and purpose 
of the Anarchists is given by Mr. Z. L. White in The American 
Magazine for March. Mr. Joe) Benton describes the Seaside 
Institute at Bridgeport, Conn. (of which we have given 
some account), under the title ‘* An American Palace of 
Delight.” The most important illustrated article is by Mr. 
Charles Ellis, describing Mackinac Island. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— A String of Pearls” is the title of a collection of beauti- 
ful thoughts suitable for Easter, selected from the writings 
of Henry Ward Beecher. It is prettily printed and bound. 
(Brooklyn : Ovington Bros.; 75 cents.) 

“A Price-List of the Bost Literature in its Cheapest 
Forms,”’ compiled by H. M. Stanley (C. H. French, Lake 
Forest, III; 10 cents), is a classified list of cheap editionsof 
good books, exclusive of fiction. A good tdes, well carried 
out. 

—The ‘Daily Graphic” of March 1 contained a portrait 
and a very interesting account of Mr. Frank Vincent, one 
of the best known of American travelers. He has made 
himself thoroughly familiar with almost evory part of the 
known world. 

—The lectures, essays, and letters of the late Sir Joseph 
Napier, Bart., are being prepared for publication, with an 
introduction by his daught r, to form a volume supplement. 
ary to the “Life” of this remarkable Irishman already 
published by Messrs. Lorgman. 

—We have just received Spofford’s ‘‘ American Al 
manac "’ for 1888. We always put it whero it will be within 
easy reach. Its economic, political, and educational 
statistics are fnll and accurate. It is published by the 
American News Co.; price, 35 cents. 

—Wihen General Anson G. McCook was last in Germany, 
he visited the old Palace of Potsdam. There, amid trophies 
of the Seven Years’ War, he came upon a statuette of Car. 
lyle. ‘* Why is that here ?’”’ he asked the old woman, who 
was in charge of the room. ‘* Why, sir,” said she, ‘it is 
because he copied the writings of Old Fritz 1” 

—‘* Shakespeariana” for February gives a list of all the 
‘* societies known to be engaged in reading Sia%zespeare.’’ 
One of these meets “in a log cabin inthe woods of Southern 
Minnesota, on cold, stormy nights in winter, after the 
rancbh§work is dono.“ The list numbers upward of 110 
societies, Philadelphia supplying a large proportion of the 
names. 

—The total of subscriptions to the Longfellow Memoria 
Fand has reached $8,129, and over $4000 of the sum has 
been used in layivg out the garden in Cambridge. The land 
opposite the garden on theriver side of Mount Auburn 
Street has been presented to the association by Mr. E. W. 
Longfellow. An open view to the river has thus been 
obtained. 

—Mr. John Bartlett, of Cambridge, has in press ‘* A New 
and Complete Concordance or Verbal Index to the Words, 
Phrases, and Paesages in the Dramatic Works of Shake- 
speare.’? Specimen pages show the exhaustive character 
of the work. Each word will be given in its various uses, 
and there will be presented a thorough index to the thoughts 
of Shakespeare. 

—Among the good things in the bound volume of “ The 
Critic ” for the last half of 1887 aro: an interview with Oc- 
tave Feuillet ; a description of R. L. Stevenson’s home and 
home life in England, and of Dr. Eggleston’s at Lake 
George ; papers on Emma Lazarus (apropos of her death), 
Mr. Whittier on his eightieth birthday, and R. H. Dana, 
Sr.,on the hundredth anniversary of hie birth; Mr. La- 
throp’s parody of the Bacor-Shakespeare claims ; articles by 
Bishop Potter, R. W. Gilder, and Maurice Thompson ; 
poems by Andrew Lang, Edith Thomas, Walt Whitman, 
Julia C.R. Dorr, and 8. V.Cole; Mr. Rideing’s Bo:ton 
letters ; and the new department of “ International Copy- 
right.”? The reviews are clever, bright, and fair. ‘ The 
Critic’ is firmly maintaining its position asthe best and 
strongest of American weeklies devoted to literature, art, 
and criticism. 

—‘* The popular novelist bas many things to endure,” 
says the ‘‘ Saturday Review,’ * including proposals like 
the following invitation. It was presented by the agent of 
an American irsurapce company to an English writer of 
whom America may truly say that ‘ piracy is the sincerest 
form of flattery:’ ”’ 

Dear Sir: 

I am authorized to secure an author to writea novel, by a very 
wealthy and powerful Corporation. Sald novel to bear the 
name of a large Hotel they have built on the Pacific coast, and 
the scene mainly to lay [sic) therein. To contain 300 pages. Wil 
you undertake this, and at what price? They will spend a Jar 


sum to give the novel a world-wide circulation. Let me hea 
from you at once 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. _ 





1] 


Gnouirinc FRienps. 


[ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paperor by personal letter. The 
answer ul be given as promptly as practicable.) 


If the idea that the resurrection takes place immediately 
after death is accepted, how is Christ *‘ become the first-fruits 
of them that slept’? Will you alsoexplain John 1il., 13? Does 
it mean that the Son of man was in heaven at that time? 

M. E. C. 

Christ became, relatively to our knowledge," the first-fruits,’’ 
or the beginning of the resurrection. He first manifested 
the resurrection life to men by showing himself in the 
spiritual kody to the apostolic witnesses. The beginning 
of our positive knowledge of the resurrection life is in 
Christ. Therefore he is called “ the first-fruits’’ of it. As 
to the verse referred to, Alford remarks: ‘As uniting in 
himeelf God, who dwells in heaven, and man, who dwells on 
earth, Christ was always both in heaven and on earth, the 
golden clasp of both.” 


What course should be pursued by pastors and churches in 
encouraging and selecting young men for the ministry? 

1. Keep the subject suitably before the people. 2, Keep 
your standard of requirements high. 3 Be on the lookont 
for promising indications. 4. Be careful not to spoila 
smart mechanic to make a slow minister. 





1. Would you consider it honorable for a believer and an advo- 
cate of the New Theology to remain in the Methodist ministry ? 
2 Ifso, do you think it wise on his part to set himself (in the 
capacity of a Methodist minister, and by means of the faclill- 
ties offered him by the Methodist organization) to demolish 
orthodox opinions as to tie authenticity of Scripture, the credi- 
bility of miracles, the efficacy of prayer, the value of the Atone- 
ment, etc.? A. J. 

1. Yes. 2. According to our idea of ‘orthodox opin- 
ions,’ no. Wecannot determine how much this term, in 
the points referred to, covers in the view of our inquirer. 
But, in any view, we disapprove of “‘offsnsive partisan- 
ship’’ and of controversial preaching. 





Please give me a little enlightenment on the belief of ‘* Chris- 
tian Evolutionists.”” Do they hold that man is evolved from an 
ape, or simply that the higher types of men are evolved from 
the lower ? H. T. 8. 

Not the latter. They regard all the forms of life as having 
proceeded by successive variations from a commen parent- 
age ; the human form as thus derived from the monkey, says 
Darwin. As to this, Mivart, himself a Roman Catholic, 
says: ‘*To the general theory of evolution, and to the 
special Darwinian form of it, no exception need be taken on 
the ground of orthodoxy. But in saying this, it has not 
been meant to include in the process of evolution the soul of 
man”’ (**Genesis of Species,’’ p. 139.). 





1. What authority have the United Presbyterian and other 
psalm-singing churches for stating that the singing of hymns is 
not praise to God; that the psalm-singing churches are the only 
ones which have the true psalmody, and that ft isthe only praise 
that is acceptable to God in worship? 2. When were hymns 
first used in the worship of the church? A.B 

1. None. 2, From the earliest times history is conclusive 
upon this point. Dr. Schaff has very convincingly shown 
in his “* History of the Christian Church ’’ that other forms 
of praise than the Psalms of David were freely used. He 
regards such passages in the New Testament as Eph. v., 14, 
as fragments of primitive hymns. Pliny, Governor of 
Bithynia about a.p. 102, says that the Christians were in 
the habit of singing a morning bymn to Christ as God. 


M. R. de P. requests us to supplement our reply of Jan- 
uary 26 concerning “‘ Christian Science ’? by a more explicit 
answer to the following portion of the inquiry as then put ; 
viz., “*Can the same exaltation of mind [i.¢., which has 
at times obliterated all sense of bodily ill, and has even 
prevented attacks of contagious disease] be induced by 
direct recourse to the Infinite Source of life? And is 
this the power used by Christian Science?’ Here are two 
questions. To the first the history of religious enthusiasm 
seems to return an affirmative answer. As to the 
second, ‘‘ Christian Science’? undoubtedly claims to use 
this power. What we think of this claim our previous 
answer has stated. We grant that ‘Christian Science ”’ 
has laid hold of a true principle—the therapeutic power of 
moral and spiritual influences; and also of a true faith— 
that this power is destined to be better understood and 
applied. But to rush at once to the immediate substitu- 
tion of this power for all other therapeutic powers 
seems to us quite unscientific as well as unphilosophic. 
Nihil per saltum, ‘* Christian Science,’’ if the term be not 
a misnomer, should be scientific as well as Christian. But 
neither its basis nor its methods nor its practitioners seem 
to us in any proper sense scientific. In fall purpose to 
speak kindly, we must speak frankly. We can regard it as 
nothing better than quackery, and for that very reason 
likely to flourish among there that are not exacting as to 
the credentials of plausible novelties. 


A friend who is a consecrated Christian is endeavoring to 
lead his wife, who has been reared in and who now clings to the 
Roman Catholic faith, into the knowledge of the truth as it is In 
Christ. She {s not a devout Catholic, but her sympatby with that 
religion, and her early training, oppose all of bis efforts to con- 
vert her to the evangelical religion. Are there any writings 
published which might appeal to this wife, tending to convince 
her of the error of her way, and'setting forth the superiority and 
pre-eminence of the Christian religion as compared with that 
of the Catholic Church ? Cc. M. E. 


It seems to us that this would not be the most hopeful 
course. Could not this friend and his wife find a common 
interest in studying Christ himse)f, as portrayed ip the 








Gospels? A personal interest in Christ as Saviour and 
Lord seems the first requisite. We should expect misconcep- 
tions and prejudices to be thus overcome, much more than 
by any reading at all tinged with the antagonism between 
Romanist and Protestant. This should come afterward. 
The teachings of Christ are constantly in collision both with 
the teaching and the practice of Rome. Send for a penny 
tract entitled ‘‘The Spanish Gipsy,” Dr. E. P. Thwing, 156 
St. Mark’s Avenue, Brooklyn. 


W.G—We do not know of anything that will take the 
place, for teachers, of the Bagster and Oxford Bibles, Fank 
& Wagnalls, New York, publish an excellent edition of the 
New Testament for teachers—both versions—with the 
additions of the American Revisers, and the references, 
printed in connection with the text--a handy volume, cost- 
ing, we believe, about $1.50. 





Could you give a short list of books that would be helpful on 
the topics of the resurrection and immortality ? Ww.d.R. 

** Life in Christ,” by the Rey. E. White, London; ** Beyond 
the Shadow,’’ by the Rev. J.M. Whiton; ‘* Mercy and 
Judgment,’? by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, may all be had 
through Whittaker, Bible House, New York. 


H. E. inquires as to the M88. of the New Testament used 
in the Revision ; also as to the apocryphal gospels, and the 
historical accuracy of Eusebius. The MSS. of specia 
value antedate those employed for the authorized version 
by four or five hundred years, and date from very near the 
age of Constantine. A small book by the Congregational 
Pablishing Society, Boston (about 50 cents), ‘* When 
were Our Gospels Written ?“ will supply information about 
the apocryphal gospels. Eusebius is called by Dr. Schaff 
“impartial and trath-loving,” except in what relates to 
Constantine, of whom he was a blind eulogist. 


Willi youinform me what you think to be the best work on 
the Atonement, and the best manual of systematic theology? 
8.0.2. 
Knapp’s ‘Lectures on Christian Theology’? (Tibbals, 
New York) seems to us the best of the old style. Mulford’s 
* Republic of God’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) is 
more to our liking. The former is replete with learning; 
the latter full of inspiration. On the Atonement, we should 
recommend Dr. Campbell’s ‘* Nature of the Atonement?’ 
(Macmillan, New York). A more compendious work on 
this subject, *‘ The Divine Satisfaction,’’ was heartily com- 
mended in our columns last year (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York ; 40 cents). 


An‘ Inquirer,” W. C. M., in The Christian Union of February 
23, asks for a concise work on Baptism,” and you reply that 
there used to be such works, but that they are now antiquated. 
I published a few years ago a small book on “The Mode of 
Baptism,’”? which convinced many that the Baptists have not 
the best of the argument. It was favorably noticed in The 
Christian Union when Mr. Beecher was editor. But from your 
remarks I infer that you have not seen it. It was published 
first by Warren & Wyman, and a revised edition by the Presby- 
terlan Board of Publication. 

Yourstruly, Samvue. Hurcuines. 

Seeing in Christian Union of February 23 a request for a work 
on Baptism, by “‘W.C.M,”I beg to suggest a small leaflet, 
without covers, lately issued by the Rev. C. O. Brown, Du- 
buque, Iowa, called ** How Shall I be Baptized?” It contains 
nothing very original, but it is succinct and written In a good 
spirit. Was prepared for converts in a revival in a mixed com. 
munity. M. L. W. 


Some one asks for authorship and title of lines quoted by the 
Rey. W. Choate in his sermon. I find the verses in “‘ The 
Chamber of Peace,” a collection of religious poems, uniform 
with “‘ The Changed Cross,” published in New York by Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co., 88 West Twenty-third Street. The 
title is ‘* He Careth for You.” The author simply signs the letter 
D to the verses. There are a few differences in the words in 
the second verse, but that may be from often quotation and not 
quite correct. The collector of the poems says * the names of 
the authors, so far as they could be ascertained, are found in 
the index, so ‘‘ D *’ may be first or last letter of the real name. 

C. H. 


Who isthe author of the English poem called * The White 
Hind of Sertorius *’? E. O. @. 


The author of the beautiful poem commencing with— 
“If I could only surely know 
That all these cares that tire me so 
Were noticed by my Lord ”— 


for whom inquiry was made in last week’s paper, is Mr. George 
8. Dwight. The poem was written several years ago for the 
“Sunday School Times,” and the home of the author was then 
in Montclair, N. J., but a short time ago Dr. Parkhurst, of New 
York, quoted it in one of his sermons as written by a member 
of their own church. I would like to know whether or not Mr. 
Dwight’s poems have been published in book form, and, if $0, 
by whom. W. A.H. 
: Please tell me how to get rid of rats without using poison. A 
steel trap, in which one is caught occasionally, does not frighten 
the rest away. aa 
Starve them out. Leave absolutely nothing eatable where 
a rat can get at it. Constant vigilance is the price of im- 
munity. Perhaps some reader can suggest a better way. 


Your correspondent asks for the authorship of the poem, 
“ Passing Sou!s,”’ commencing with the lines— 
* Day and night God standeth, 
Scanning each soul as it landeth, 
Pale from the passion of death.” 
The author is Betsey Miller, daughter of the eminent Scotch 
geologist, Hugh Miller. The poem is published by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. ina little volume entitled ** Religious Poems 
by B. M , Author of ‘Coming.’ ” re R 


Where can I find a copy of that parody on old-fashioned 
exegesis which is worked out on the basis of “Old Mother 
Hubbard went to the cupboard to get her poor dog,” ete.? . 

R.W. 8. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRUE! BUT NOT THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

You seem to be much taken with Mr. Depew’s phrase, 
‘* The workingman has a grievance,” etc. ; 

Let me, who have been all my life, not only an em 
ployer, but a worker with my hands among my em- 
ployees, try to state one view of it. 

With the opening of men’s eyes to the fact that 
animal power to some extent, and other forces of na- 
ture to a larger extent, can be made, with proper appli- 
ances, to lighten the burden aud multiply the results of 
physical labor, there comes in a new environment of 
the race. Now, at every stage of evolution those forms 
perish which cannot or will not adapt themselves to the 
new conditions. 

The grievance of the workman to-day is mainly that 
that kind of labor which is but little differentiated from 
the mere foot pounds of a mechanical automaton can- 
not command in the market the same price as that labor 
which has as its main elements skill, thought, ideality, 
and moral faithfulness. 

But murderous anarchy cannot break, nor sentiment- 
alism dissolve, this new environment. 

Nor can any panacea of State ownership of land, 
progressive income tax, property tax, perhaps even 
public schools, or any other scheme whatsoever for 
lifting off the burden which pertains to manhood, have 
any other ultimate effect than to enfeeble, demoralize, 
and sink in the social scale those whom It Is intended to 
benefit. 

But you say, this is hard, materialistic, unchristian. 
Isay no. Was not he that had but one talent required 
to develop its increase ? To him that hath shall it not 
be given? Shall he eat that will not work ? 

Well, but why did not God make ali men so that they 
would live happily and die easily? I do not know. 
But it is none the less true that vast numbers reject the 
conditions of spiritual, moral, and physical salvation. 

What, then, can we doas Christians? Just what we 
can do in morals, andno more. We can practice and 
preach the virtues which result in prosperity ; we can 
deal justly and helpfully with all with whom we come 
in contact, and strive to foster all there is of manliness 
in them. But we cannot turn backward the wheels of 
progress, nor can we much help those who see in our 
present state only increased opportunity for vicious 
indulgences. 

As well say that Christianity is a failure because it 
has not yet lifted the curse of sin entirely off mankind, 
as to say that our industrial system is wrong because all 
do not equally profit by it. 

I very much doubt the wisdom of the laws which 
seek to exempt the poor man from taxation. There are 
few men 80 poor but that they would gain more in man- 
liness and self-respect by paying their share of texes 
than they save by escaping them. If all men felt that 
they were doing a man’s part in the maintenance of 
government, the government would be enough better to 
make the cost up to them. 

The curse of the men who to-day claim exclusive 
right to be called ‘‘ workingmen” is that they are led to 
fee] that there issome ‘‘ union” or “society” or “‘re- 
form” road to success, aside from the stratt and narrow 
road of well-directed, manly effort which has led to 
success since the world began. 

Their minds are full of envy of the rich. But the rich 
men to day are the reservoirs which hold the accumu- 
lating appliances of civilization in nominal possession 
while the masses of men sround them have the use of 
them. To become a rich man to-day means to add 
perhaps a little to personal comfort, and certainly a great 
deal to care and trouble. 

To direct a modern business requires mental power 
and effort which the ‘‘workingman” does not know 
enough of to appreciate. #% % 





A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Referring to the communication in this week’s Union 
from M. P. Rhodes stating that ss many changes have 
been made in the departments here as before the passage 
of the Civil Service Act, I desire to state that, as far as 
one bureau fe concerned, such is not the case. That 
bureau is the General Land Office. I know whereof I 
speak, having been employed there from 1871 to 1887, 
when I resigned on eccount of my health. There have 
been very few changes there except for good cause since 
the present Administration came into power. I do not 
deny that there have been a few, but very many less than 
were made at times during former Administrations and 
before the Civil Service Act. Most of the old chiefs of 
division have been retained under the new Administra- 
tion as assistant chiefs. As to removals in the other 
departments or in other bureaux of the Interior Depart- 
ment I cannot speak with positive knowledge of the 
causes or extent. NATHANIEL FREEMAN 

WasHincTon, D. C, 














March 16, 1888 
WITTY ANSWERS. 


Our courts of law have furnished us at}~ 
various times with very witiy and amusing 
remarks, lawyers and prisoners alike being 
guilty on this score. Doubtless every one 
has heard of the Irishman who, in reply 
to the question, ‘‘ Guilty, or not guilty ?” 
said ‘‘ he would like to hear the evidence 
before he would plead.” A magistrate in 
another case was dealing with a vagrant, 
and in a severe tone addressed him thus: 
**'You have been up before me half a 
dozen times this year,” thereby giving him 
to understand that he had appeared too 
often on the scene. The prisoner, how- 
ever, was equal to the occasion, for he 
repiied: ‘‘Come, now, judge—none of 
that. Every time I’ve been here I’ve seen 
you here. You are here more than I am. 
People who live in glass houses shouldn’t 
throw stones.” 

Curran, the Irish advocate, was one day 
examining a witness, snd, failing to geta 
direct answer, said: ‘‘There is no use 
in asking you questions. for I see the vil- 
lain ip your face.” ‘‘ Do you, sir ?” said 
the man, with a smile. ‘' Faix, I never 
knew before that my face was a looking- 
glass” Ono another cccasion he was out 
walking with a friend who was extremely 
punctilious in his conversation. The 
latter, hearing a person near him say 
curosity for curiosliy, exclaimed: ‘‘ How 
that man murders the English language !” 
‘* Not so bad as that,” replied Curran ; 
‘** he has only knocked an ¢ out !” 
 “€ Prisoner at the bar,” sald a judge,“ is 
there anything you would wish to say, 
before sentence is passed upon you ?” 
The prisoner looked toward the door, and 
remarked that he would like to say 
** @ood-evening, if it was agreeable to the 
company.” 

‘*T remember,” says Lord Eldon, ‘‘ Mr, 
Justice Gould trying a case at York, and 
when he had proceeded for about two 
hours he observed : ‘ Here are only eleven 
jurymen in the box; where is the 
twelfth ?” ‘Please you, my lord,’ said 
one of the eleven,‘ he has gone away about 
some business ; but he has left his verdict 
with me.’”’ 

This is almost on a par with a case tried 
in one of the Lancashire courts, when 
Serjeant Cross was a resident barrister in 
that county. The jury, having consulted 
and agreed upon their verdict, were 
addressed by the clerk of the peace: 
** How say you, gentlemen of the jury; do 
you find for the plaintiff or the defend- 
ant ?” 

** What sayn yo? I dunnot understand,” 
said the foreman. 

‘* Why, as you have decided, all I want 
to know is whether your verdict is for 
the plaintiff or the defendant.” 

The foreman was still greatly embar- 
rassed ; but he replied : ‘‘ Whoy, I raly 
dunnot know, but we’re for him as Mester 
Crogs is for.” 

Lord Cockburn’s looks, tones, language, 
and manner were always such as to make 
one think that he believed every word he 
said. On one occasion, before he was 
raised to the Bench, when defending a 
murderer, although he failed to convince 
the judge and jurymen of the innocence 
of his client, yet he convinced the mur- 
derer himself that he was innocent. 
Sentence of death was pronounced, and 
the day of execution fixed for, say, the 
20th January. As Lord Cockburn was 
passing the condemned man, the latter 
seized him by the gown, saying, ‘‘I have 
not got justice, Mr. Cockburn—I have not 
got justice.” To this the advocate coolly 
replied : ‘‘ Perhaps not; but you'll get 
it on the 20th of January.” —[Ohambers’s 
Journal, 





The following is the seating capacity 
of the eight largest churches of Europe: 
St. Peter, Rome, 54000 persons; Milan 
Cathedral,87,000; St. Paul, Loudon, 25,000; 
St. Sophia, Constantinople, 23,000 ; Notre 
Dame, Paris, 21,000 ; Florence Cathedral, 
20,000 ; Pisa Cathedral, 18,000 ; St. Mark, 
Venice, 7,000. 


‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








NEW BOOKS 
FORTHE HOUSEHOLD. 


DOCTOR AND PATIENT. 


By 8S. Wem Mrrcevett, M.D , LL.D., Harv., 
author of ** Pat and Blood, aud How to 
Make Them,” * Wear 3 Or, Hints 
for the Overworked, me etc. 12mo. Extra 
cloth, $1.50. 


yj Brimfal of common sense.”"*"—[N. Y. Her- 
“Sound, wise, and, — all eminently 
practical .*—[Beston Couri 
“This excellent book would benefit the 
world beyond compute if the world would 
but look up long enongh from its tasks and 
ite pnreners to profit by it.”*—[Chicsgo Jour- 


PLEASANT WATERS. 


A —— of Southern Life and Character. 
Guanam CrayTor. lémo. Extra cloth, 


“ Very readable indeed. We laid the book 
down with the feeling that a author had 
done his work well.”—[N. Y. Herald 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


Vol. I Revised, Rewritten, New Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Edited anu _pubdlisbed un- 
—! =~ hogs of W. and R. Chambers, 

h. and J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Polladelptia Vol. I. now ready. Complete 
in 10 volumes, issued at intervals. ice 
ber volume : Cloth, $3: cloth uncut, $3; 

sheep, $4; half morocco, $4.50. 


FEVER NURSING. 


a 4 Practical Lessons in Narsing. 
C. Witson, A4.M..M D. Uniform with 

the fh volumes cf this series. 
“ An admirable book that should find en- 
| mg into every -home.”—(Philadelphia 


NEW BOOKS IN PAPER COVERS. 


25 Cents Each. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS. By Rosa N. Carey. 
MARVEL. By the “ Duchess.” 
RICHARD CABLE. By S. Baring-Gould. 
GAVEROCKS. ByS. Baring-Gould. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, 


* B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 


New Books. 
Heartsease and Rue. 


A new volume of poems by James RussELi 
Lowx..L. With a fine steel portrait. Beauti- 
fully printed and tastefully bound. $1.25. 


This volume See — — yw poems never 
before printed most he poems —— by 
Mr. Lowell durin the last t -elve rs. wit . 
some written ler, but not includ in the vol- 
umes then published. 


History of Prussia under Frederic the 
Great. 


By Hersert Tuttis, Professor in Cornell Uni- 
versity. With Maps. In two volumes, crown 
octavo, gilt top, $4.50. 


Profeseor Tuttle cme in these volumes the 
admirable ¥ work begun in his previous — 
History of Prussia to the Accession of Frederic 
the Great,” which Nos received hearty com menda- 
tion from the most compesent American, German 
and Englteh authorities. 


Reincarnation. 
A Study of Forgotten Truth. By E. D. WaLKEr, 
16mo, $1.50. 


This book springs from the strong tendency of 
the last tow poare to study the mysteries of exist- 
ence, to in 7es' the shadowy realms of being 

in the spirit of curious but reverent interest. 


Substance and Show 


And other Lectures. By Toomas Starr Kine. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Epwin P. 
Wuirrizs. New Hiition, price reduced from 
$2 to $1.50. 


Twelveof the wisest, most eloquent and in - 
fig lochates over cane the Amorican public * 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00,, Boston. 


11 East SEVENTEENTH St., New York. 
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MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


Richly engraved in brass or bronze. fai 
om upon request. ‘seed ton 


designs eoranged 
mee, LAMB. 59 Carmine St.. N.Y. 
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“A | mo 6u[U€° 
a) (A |Weexty Macazine (4 |¥ 
I lA lA 
= of AMERICAN Henan 
: ’ A unique literary enterprise, 
. Novel in name, form, purpose, and method ; 

» the worthiest FICTION that AMERICAN authors || (( 
can be tempted to produce—foreign Authors not 
admitted. No sentimental talk about justice to r) 

1 American authors, and the development of Ameri- 4 

yy can literature, but bold, practical action. Handy || ( ny 

A in form, beautiful in dress, excellent in all 
: ’ mechanical qualities, low in price—for ‘‘ the mil- 
lions” of intelligent American readers who are 

y) | |] capable of appreciating “the best”—of course ty 
® THE NOVELIsT will not stoop to compete with 
_|j the sensational story papers. A specimen copy— 

: free—will best tell the whole interesting tale, y\ 

y JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, \ 
New York, 393 Pearl St.; Chicago, 918 Clark St. 
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“THE STRONGEST.” 


D.1, MOODY is nsing our late t issue. GOSPEL HYMNS NO.5 WITH STAND- 
ARD ——— ONS, at Louisville. with great satisfacti ‘NO, 
ODDS THE STRONGEST MINGLE ο. 18 BY AL 


MUSIC EDITION, Boards, sent postpaid on receipt of 35 tome. 
6 cen 


WORDS ONLY, Paper Covers, 


J be ordered through any Bookseller or Music Dealer, or from the Publishors direot. 


uses the GOSPEL HY “MN&, pubii hed by th dersigned, in hi 
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are pioneer publishers of Hymn and Tune 
The 
first was Mr. Beecher’s famous “ Plym- 
outh Collection,” of which a hundred 
The last and 
best is President Hitchcock’s “ Carmina 
Sanctorum,” 


Books for congregational singing! 


thousand copies were sold. 
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of thirty years’ experience in this line of 
publication. It contains but 746 hymns, 
set to the best music, with complete and 
scholarly indexes, and in bold, handsome 
type. 
with dates, are given on every page with 
each hymn and tune, adding great interest 
and value to the service of song. ‘The book 
is making rapid headway. Not less than 
twenty churches have taken it during the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ee 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
To the Fditors of The Christian Union: 

O>serving that The Cbrietian Union is disposed to be 
fair toward both sides of a question. I offer the follow- 
ing reply to the comments upon Christian Science by 
**8. D. M.” in your issue of March 1 

His charges against Caristian Science are that it is (1) 
unreasonable, (2) immoral, and (3) unecriptural. 

Few will deny that, when anything novel appears, 
most persons manifest a tendency to confuse the thing 
itself with their own uninstructed conception of it. 
Now it is surely unreasonable to pass Judgment upon 
that which is not understood. Your correspondent 
gives evidence of having no adequate knowledge of 
Christian Science. He is combating his own miscon- 
ception. The inconsistency he discovers in its follow- 
ers is like finding fault with the mustard-seed for not 
being a great tree. Then hessys, ‘The more devoted 
ones expect never to die.” That is a mistake. There 
are no Christian Scientists who do not expect to follow 
Jesus in death as in life. In ‘‘ Science and Health” 
(the only standard work on this subject) Mrs. Eddy dis 
tinctly says: “Ihave never supposed this century 
would present the full fruits of Christian Science, or 
that sin, sickness, and death would not continue for 
centuries to come ; but this I do aver, that, as a result 
of my teaching, old age and decrepitude will not come 
assoon—that already health is restored and longevity is 
increased by it. Ificuch are the present fruits, what may 
not the barvest be when justice shall be done this Sci- 
ence ?’ (page 890). 

As to any immoral tendency, if your correspondent 
is believing upon hearsay that Christian Science declares 
against the marriage bond, he is again deceived. 
** Science and Health” plainly states that ‘‘ until the 
spiritual creation is discerned, the marriage rite should 
continue under such moral regulstions as will secure 
increasing virtue” (page 152). Moreover, “It is the 
rule in Christian Science that none but the pure in heart 
can see God. In proportion to his purity is man fn the 
proper order of his celestial being” (page 380) Oer 
tainly this alone is enough to “make binding the 
physical purity of its followers.” 

F.nally, it 1s called unscriptural. This criticism is 
superficial. Tae individuality of God is nowhere 
denied in Christian Science. But because God is infi- 
nite in being, the human senses cannot discern his per- 
son, and it is therefore scientific to define God as D ‘vine 
Principle. Why is it too little to say of God that, as 
your correspondent puts it, He is ‘the great fountain 
of ali good” ? We know Him only as divine, as Life, 
Truth, and Love. Furthermore, it is stated in the 
Platform of Christian Science (‘‘ Science and Health,” 
page 882) that, at Paul says, *‘ there is one God and one 
mediator between God and men, the man Christ J sus.” 
Neither the individuality of God nor of man is denied, 
sad without Christ we could donothing. It iscertainly 
Scriptural to cbsy the spiritual sense of the Bible and not 
the letter. Those who followed Jesus as the Way-shower 
were more acceptable to him than those who gave h 
personal worship. * 


NATIONAL OR STATE AID? 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Haz not The Christian Uaion made a mistake in ac- 
c:pting for its own the opinion of General Armstrong, 
that the time for National aid to education bas paseed ? 
For years I have felt that it always meant to be right in 
public questions, and that almost always it was right ; 
now I am éure it has gone wrong. 

G2neral Armetrong’s present posiiion it is difficult to 
understand. About the time of the statement of The 
Christian Union to which I have referred, I received a 
circular from the Hampton Inatfiute Legging for gifts 
and bequests to supply the following “‘needs:” 1, 
annual scholarship: of $70 ; 2. permanent scholarships 
of $1,500; 3, for the general work of the school; 4, a 
partial endowment fund of $500 000, adding that there 
must be annually raised from charity $60000 Cer- 
talnly Hempton asserts with emphasis ite need for atd. 
But perhaps this is the one dark spot in Southern edu- 
cation. I read further in the same circular: ‘‘ There 
is in recent American history no more remarkable 
development than the Southern free school system, 





through which it is estimated that $5 000 000 are annu- | 98! 


ally expended for the education of 7 000,000 of negroes ; 
nearly $2 000 000 of which amount comes directly from 
the taxation of negroes themselves.” This gives per 
capita about seventy-one cents a year. According to 
the lest report of the Uaited States C mmissioner of 
Ejucation, the current expenditure for schools, per 
capita of total population, is, for the United States, 
$1 75 per annum ; for the North Atlantic States, $1 89; 
for the South Atlantic States (including West Vir- 
ginia), 75 cents. The South Central States are not 





If the time for National aid has passed, it must be that 
the South can meet this deficit by taxation. Consulting 
the same United States Report, I find that as regards the 
ratio of amount raised for schools to assessed valuation, 
the North Atlantic Division raises 3 87 mills per dollar, 
the South Atlantic Division raises 3.66 mills per dollar. 
Knowing from the experience of many years in the 
Northern States how hard it is to keep school taxation 
up to this standard, I cannot believe it possible for the 
South, unaided, to lift the burden now resting upon 
her, a burden of the Nation as much asof the South. I 
know something of Southern teachers ; for many years 
I have been connected with National and State educa- 
tional associations, and have thus known teachers and 
superintendents of education connected with the public 
school system in all parts of the United States. I know 
of no question coming before these bodies in all these 
years in regard to which there has been the same degree 
of unanimity as there has been regarding the wisdom 
and necessity for National ald to education. I cannot 
but believe that this accord of opinion must be heeded ; 
that these men and women are worthy of belief when 
they say that the present need is urgent, that the neces- 
sity for National aid has not passed, that the burden laid 
upon them is beyond their unaided strength. It is a 
diacouragement and a loss to have The Christian U sion 
fall away from the ranks of the friends of a measure 
which so closely concerns our peace. Will it not re- 
consider its ground ? O. C Rounps 


ANOTHER VIEW. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Allow me to say it is not often that I find any diffi- 
culty in assenting to your expositions of the Sunday- 
school lessons. This week I have a difficulty on two 
points (lesson for March 11). 

First, you say, ‘‘ Christ is to come again,’’ and then 
** His work as a Saviour will be ended.” But is he not 
a High Priest, or a Saviour (which words, priest and 
saviour, you correctly make synonymous) forever after 
the order of Melchizedek ? How, then, is his work as 
Priest and Saviour ever to come to an end ? 

Again, you say, ‘‘ Hs authority as a King will not 
end tillhe has put all enemies under his feet, and is 
himself subject to the Father, that God may be all in 
all;” in which I understand you to teach that his author- 
ity as K ng will also come to an end, like his work asa 
Saviour. Against this view there rise up before me 
numerous pages of Scripture which say, in substance 
and in phrase, “‘ His kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom, and of his dominion there shall be noend.” I 
confess my inability to coincide with your view on 
elther of these points. 

As an offset, let me take this opportunity to express 
my great obligations to you forthe stimulus and help 
I get, and have for years, every week, from these expo- 
sitions. Your thoughts on the lesson for February 
16—‘* The Divine Idea of Forgiveness,” the remis- 
sion of sin itself, not simply the penalty, or the resent- 
ment—how precious, and how ought we to do likewise! 

R HH. 








HONOR COLUMBUS. 


To the Editors of The Ohristian Union: 

I was very much interested in the article of G. B. B. 
entitled *‘ Columbus versus Erikson,” contained in the 
issue of The Christian Union for March 1, ’88 

Thousands, and perhaps tens of thoutands, of per- 
sons, without regard to party, age, sex, or locality, feel 
as if our Government should take some steps to com- 
memorate the name and fame of one of the grandest 
souls the world has ever known, and whose services 
were no less than the discovery of a New Wold, and 
for which every American citizen has reason to thank 
God every hour 

Now, could there be anything more fitting and more 
appropriate than for Congress to initiate a movement by 
a@ munificent provision which will accomplish the 
building of a monument to the memory of Columbus, 
to be finished by 1892 the four hundredth anniversary 
of his discovery? Lot it tower right alongside, or near, 
the one erecied to the memory of our own immortal 
Washington. 

Let the young men and women of the country take 
hold of this project, and it will surely be accomplished, 
as it is only a matter of regret in the minds of the older 
ones that something of the kind has not been done long 


0. 
Will not The Christian Union lend its aid ? 
: W. R. 8. 


MERCY AND JUSTICE ONE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


Your correspondent ‘‘ O;thodox,” in your issue of 
March 8, 1888 page 312, seems trying to convict the 
** Christian Intelligencer ” of being heretical in declar- 
ing that “‘ To say that God’s mercy and his justice are 
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to ask if every theory of the Atonement, from before 
the time of Anselm to our own day, {is not an attempt 
(sometimes clumsy enough, no doubt—still an attempt) 
to show that God’s justice and his mercy are one? I 
think it would, and so subscribe myself 

Mort OrtHopox, 


MUSIC AND ART. 


The performance of Johann Sebastian Bach’s Passion 
Music in New York last week deserves to be men- 
tioned as one of the musical events of the season. 
It was the music according to the Gospel of Matthew, 
the sawe performed four years ago under the direction 
of Dr. Damrosch, It was led this year by his son, 
Walter Dimrosch. The music is a curlous combina- 
tion of the intensely dramatic and the thoroughly 
ecclesiastical, In the original music the proportion of 
recitative to chorus and solos is, to speak mildly, suffi- 
clently large. In the necessary cutting down many 
of the choruses and solos were omitted, while most of 
the recitatives were retained. This was perhaps nec- 
essary to preserve the continuity of the narrative, but 
the result was a serious musical sacrifics. At the after- 
noon rehearsal the choruses appeared at a disadvantage, 
but in the evening they were rendered with great force 
and vigor in the dramatic passages, and, as they had 
been in the afternoon, with beauty and expression inthe 
pastages of a quieter character. Our own jidgment 
differs somewhat from that of many newspaper critics, 
The soprano appeared to us wholly inadequate for her 
part ; the contralto, by Miss Emily Winant, much more 
satisfactory : while of the three male singers we should 
place their excellencs in this order: Mr. William Dan- 
nison first, Mr. Max Heinrich second, and Herr Emfi 
Fischer third. The latter has indeed a magnificent 
voice, but he sang rather with operatic than with relig- 
fous ex;ression. Mr. Dannison appears to us entitled 
to great credit for giving on the whole so admirable 
and so difficult a plece under the inevitable disadvan- 
tages attendant upon such a performance in such a city 
as New York. 











The Japanese Art Commission which visited this 
country and Europe has returned home, and one of the 
members recently delivered an address before the Art 
Society of Tokio. In Europe the members of the Com- 
mission were particularly attracted to the work ot Millet, 
The lecturer said: ‘‘ Millet is the one man of recent 
years whose genius is to be put almost on a par with the 
great Asfatic and early European artists. The striking 
fact about his school is that it is almost identical in 
principle with the great art of the East. H's studies of 
figures, in intensity, simplicity, and character, are 
extremely similar to those of Mok Kel ; while his land- 
scapes have an ideal identical with that of the Shijo 
school.”’ 

The conclusion reached by the Commissioner was at 
least patriotic. ‘‘The new evidence which we have 
found conclusively proves that good Eastern art {s‘better 
than the present style of Western art, not only for 
Japan, but also for the whole world ; that if Japan will 
improve and develop her own art from within, it will 
become, not merely a national movement, but one which 
will spread over America and Europe also. In short, 
Jspan-se art, with all its faults, is the only living art in 
the worli to-day, and, if she be true to her own best 
inspiration, in comparatively few years Japan will 
become the acknowledged center and leader of fine arts 
in all civilized countries.” In closing, the lecturer said: 
‘There is almost no such thing to-day as good Euro- 
pean design ; the capacity for designing died out sev- 
eral centuries ago. The divorce between ‘painting’ 
and the ‘decorative art’ wrought in the sixteenth cent- 
ury patalyzes the power of both. In Japan there has 
been no such divorce. Because Japan can design to- 
dey she can become, if she will develop her own pow- 
ers, the great manufacturer of fine art products for the 
world, . . . and Europe and America will be forced to 
come to learn of and buy from her.” 





Elder Jones—Well, Brother Smith, how many have 
you in your new church ? 

Elder Smith—Oa, two hundred and some odd. How 
many have you ? 

El ier Jones—Two hundred and all odd.—[Burlington 
Free Press. 


January 81 was the hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Charles Edward Stuart, ‘the Young Cheva- 
Her,” and it did not pass without commemoration. 
‘The London Ritualists,” says a writer in the Boston 
‘Trauscript,” ‘‘ draped one of their churches in royal 
purple, placed lights about a bier, on which rested a 
ccffin shrouded in a purple pall, and astonished a very 
small congregation by their peformances. The initial 
‘OC’ was disvlayed on the drapery, but they dared not 
go so far as to designate the Pretender as Charles III. 











reported, 


one is simply absurd.” Would it not be more orthodox 
—8 the “ Intelligencer’s ” sense of ‘‘ orthodox,” at least) 








A discourse was delivered by a clergyman clad in purple 
(that is, royal) mourning.” 
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March 16, 1888. 














TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


. Daring the last week two of our sub- 
ecribers have written to us expressing 
atrongly the view that no advance can be 
made in temperance reform until liquor 
drinking is classed with liquor selling. 
Both of our correspondents ask, What 
tight has the community to denounce the 
man who makes his living by serving his 
customers with the beverages they demand 
and not denounce those who hire him to 
adopt this occupation ? They think that 
the sentiment isas unjustifiable as that 
other which condemns the bribe taker as 
guilty of the most degrading crime, and 
permits the bribe-giver to hold his place 
in scciety. 

One of our correspondents says that 
the condemnation should apply especially 
todrunkards, She refers to the recom- 
mendations of the ‘‘ Medical Record,” 
published in our columns, that drunkards 
ought to be confined, not merely in pun- 
ishment for offenses, but as a means of 
preventing them from begetting children 
who “inherit a tendency to crime and 
moral irresponsibility.” She says that the 
right of society to prevent evils goes still 
further. She instances cases occurring 
among her own acquaintance, where 
a wife has been choked by her hus- 
band and threatened with murder. She 
believes that when it is conceded on all 
hands that drunkenness makes such crimes 
not only possible but probable, any man 
who shows tbe slightest indication of 
intoxication should be immediately put 
under lock and key. Such a law could 
be easily enforced, because the drunkard 
has not the sense left to avoid arrest. 
Family pride would of course receive 
frequent shocks, but a reform cannot 
progress if we of the respectable classes 
are unwilling to take upon ourselves the 
punishment for our part in the wrong. 


Here is one of the dodgers distributed 
among the voters in Clinton County, 
Mich. It throws light on the high license 
queation : 


READ THIS! 


To the Farmers and Taxpayers cf Clinton 

Oounty : 

At the last session of the last Legislature 
the Liquor law was so revised that each 
man who sells liquor must pay $500 tax 
instead of $300, and one-half of this tax 
goes to the county aT Lares. Under the old 
law this tax went tothe cities and villages. 
If you defeat “Loca oprion,”’ this change 
in the law will make a saving in your taxes 
of $15,000 per year, besides the expense of 
prosecuting men who will try to sell liquor 
on the sty. The people of Clinton County 
have had experience under Prohibition, and 
you know it means FREE WHISKY. The tax- 
payers will have to go into their pockets and 
pull out $15,000 per year for THREE YEARS, 
which means $45,000. In addition to this 
the expenses of prosecution will be from 
$2,000 to $5,000 per year in prosecuting men 
whom you thus encourage to be criminals. 
Now, it is the duty of every voter to go to 
the polls and vote knowingly on this ques- 
tion, and by so doing you will have done your 
duty. The question is: ‘ Will Local Option 
Prohibit ?”? Your experience shows that it 
will not, Vote accordingly. 


Last week at the fifty-fifth anniversary 
of the Congressional Temperance Soclety, 
Representative Dingley, of Maine, sald: 
“I remember when Congress could 
not hold sessfons, especially night ses- 
sions, without there being scores of int: x- 
icated members. I have been a Mem 
ber of Congress for seven years, and 
during that time I have never seen 2 
fellow-member in his seat under the in- 
fluence of liquor.” 


Last week the Ohio Legislature passed 
the Township Local Option bill. The 
Republicans from Olncinnati voted 
againet it, but a few of the rural Damo- 
crats favored it, and so it became law. 
The same Legislature by a large majority 
amended the Dow law by striking out the 
Clause which permits City Councils to 
legalize liquor-selling on Sunday. Twen- 
ty-two out of thirty-five Democrats voted 
in favor of this amendment, 








General Daniel E Sickles, who, by the 
way,-is not a temperance orator, Is respon- 
sible for the following bit of extrava- 
gance, It is worth printing because the 
characterization of ‘drunkenness in Con- 
gress a generation ago contains so mueh 
truth as not to be libelous : 

** The War of the Rebellion was really a 
Whisky War. Yes, whisky caused the Rebel- 
lion! I was in the Congress preceding the 
war. It was whisky in the morning—the 
morning cocktail—a Congress of whisky- 
drinkers. Then whisky all day; whisky and 
gambling allnight. Drinks before Congress 
opened its morning session, drinks before it 
adjourned. Scarcely a committee-room with- 
out its demijohn of whisky, and the clink 
of the glasses could be heard inthe Capitol 
corridors. The fights—the angry speeches— 
were whisky. The atmosphere was redolent 
with whisky—nervous excitement seeking re- 
lief in whisky, and whisky adding to nervous 
excitement. Yes, the Rebellidn was launched 
in whisky. Ifthe French Assembly were to 
drink some morning onehalf the whisky 
consumed in any one day by that Congress 
France would declare war against Germany 
in twenty minutes.” 


According to statistics ꝛ ollocted by Dr 
Daniel Dorchester in bis new book entitled 
** Christianity Ip. the United States,” the 
number of church communicants in pro- 
portion to the population has been steadily 
increasing aince 1850, while the number 
of liquor dealers has slightly decreased. 
In 1850 there was one communicant to 
every 6 57 population, and in 1880 there 
was one to every 480 In 1886 tha liquor 
dealers numbered one to every 277 of the 
population. With fifty church members 
to one liquor dealer, it would seem that 
the battle against the saloons ought to be 
successful, 








The Evglish correspondent of the New 
York ** Sun” is the authority for the fol- 
lowings bit of foreign temperance gossip 
What he says about S:otland is doubtless 
reliable, but the Belgian story has many 
of the “ ear marks” of newspaper fiction : 


Fine 
“‘Blue-ribbonism is becoming absolutely | EL 


rampant in Scotland, so much so that it is 
expected that at the next general election | ; 
candidates for Parliament will be required 
to pledge themselves to bring in a bill 
excluding all persons who partake of spirit- 
uous liquors from membership of ary 
religious denomination. A short time ago 
a brewer left $70,000 to the Free and United 
Presbyterian Church, and the strongest 
efforts were made to induee those in power 
to refuse the money. It turned out, how- 
ver, that there was one characteristic of 
the Scotch more powerful than their hatred 
of intemperance, and the money was accept- 

“The country Solons who make the laws 
of the little commune near Mons, in Bel 
gium, have shown great wisdom in dealing 
with drunkards. A few months ago a law 
was passed making it a serious offense to 
be palpably drunk in Belgium. These local 
wise men concluded that the law was too 
severe, and that they would content them- 
selves with making drunkards ureful and 
diminishing drunkenness at the same time. 
When drunkards appear on the streeta of 
this village the Garde Champetre takes 
them politely home. The next morning he 
goes to the house of all those whom he 
had found drunk the night before, and 
presents to each a broom for sweepirg the 
streets. The drunkard is allowed to choose 
between working for the conimune for one 
day and being prosecuted for drunkenness. 
He invariably elects to sweep the streets. 
The village streets are in consequence mar- 
velously clean, and the sweepers, after swal- 
lowing more than their natural share of 
dust, pass mental resolutions of sobriety 
and keep them.”’ 





The report of the Home for Ine. 
briates at Twickenham, England, shows 
that thirty-six out of its fifty habitual 
drunkards are of a nervous temperament. 


——tThe Third Party Prohibitionists of | % 


Iowa have held a convention, and intend 
to vote their party ticket during the 
coming campaign.—The Republica n 
of the New York Legislature have held 
& caucus upon the Crcsby High License 
bill and decided to make it a party 
measure, 














FOR THE READING CIRCLE. 


SONGS OF HISTORY 


POEMS AND BALLADS 


Upon Important Episod in A 


History. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Author ef “ Zigzag Journeys,” etc. 








“The picturesqtie resources ↄud dramatic possi 
bilities of the national chroni*les were never more 
compactly set forth than in this charming little 
book of graceful verse, whfch deserves moat hearty 
commendation.”— [The Critic, N. Y. City. 





Elegantly Bound in Cléth, Gilt Top. 
Price, $1. 


For ssle by leading booksellers. Mailed, prepaid, 
by the publisters on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


“BOOK NEWS” 


Gives the pith and marrow of every 
new book; rays why this book 
should be read and that skipped. 
News of the book world ; original 
articles by the foremost writers, and 
with each number a detached —— 
trait (734x1044) of a popular author. 

Monthly. 50 cents a year, postpaid. 
Sample copy Jree. 


MUSIC rite 


Philadelphia. 
There are yet some months of cool weather in 

which to prepare and practice music for the con- 

cluding concerts and festivals of the season. 

It is quite time to send for P 

our complete and rich lists of EASTER MUSIC. 

new let pire an’ boys begin to practice the aweet 














AT A 8—VOICES PF NATUR 
or A JUBIL*K ®AN or MERR 
COM PANY. or NEW FLORA'S FESTIVAL, 
each 40 cents, or $3.60 per dozen, 


238* f the hig*er schools will like DRESS 
RE HEARS ALS Go ou. CA we 50 per dos.), NEW 
*¥LO R QUE .40 per ass! ), or 
HAY. Maths ($1, or renee doz.). 


tatas of moderate eRe fo or adults 


HER oE§ OF 76 (gt); 1ERVERT «VD 
ELSA (75 cts ), J0see ONDAGE (81). 
REBECOA THANG Z ( 
ots.), WRE¢ i OF UESPERU US (35 oso FAIR 
MELUS INA F cts), BATTLE Ov HUNS 


cts.). 


For Mate Qusrtets and Choruses. 


SANGERFRST (ais 83) MAIL Vorce GLEE 
BOOK (¢1) EMERSO RTRTS AND 

Ueks 60 ote. X 3 — MALE 
volcne Ms (8) 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


4 W. Drreoz & Co., 867 Broadway. New York. 





18sss. NEW MUSIC FOR EASTER 1838. 
ISSUED BY 
WM A. POND & OO, 
25 Union Square, New York. 


ANTHEMS IN OCTAVO FORM. 
bp y be tc God 330 or Tenor Solo, and 
Da the Peep of Day 





or Cho., Lloyd, 25. 
the Rook Away (D); * Solo and Quar. ae 


’ 
CAROLS, 

The Zetame® § Service No. 3, Dankv, 5. Our Risen 
Lord, Danks,5. Resurrection Dav, Danke. 5. Me 
Faster Belis, Danks, 5. Hat tthe Day (Processional 
Andrew, . tyre Easter —— . W. Warren, 5. 
Shine, O Si Warren, 5 


Anvual, No. 1. 2, me a. 
+ Wm A Pond, Jr, 5 No.8 HP 
J. Mosenthal, 5; No. 7, S. B. 

9, Various Authors, 5; Mo. 10 


Send for our 4 page ctroular of Vastor Mu sto. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 12% 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
dimes the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing tess than one cent @ 
} cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
ar easily digested, anc 
fp iziradiy adapted for invalids a: 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


ms 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer, a favor upon the Advertiser, and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 

Christan 


* Roll 
10., Hol- 
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(ere the policy 

Pe publishing occasion- 

al articles of special interest to 

SAREA Studentsof the International 

Sunday-school lessons (see ‘‘ Pha- 

,raoh, ”* “The Sea of Galilee,’ a 
THE APRIL CENTUR 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED 
— PAPER ON 
PALESTINE, 


ENTITLED 
‘From DAN to BEERSHEBA,” 


pegasiesa with nearly a score of interest- 
ing engravings made from photographs re- 
cently taken by Mr. Edward L. Wilson. Every 
teacher should have this number in his Sunday- 
school class. Ready Saturday, March Et 























THE NEW BOOK OF GOSPEL HYMNS. 


HYMNS 
NEW and OLD 


Edited by D. B. TOWNER. 


Containing in addition to those hymns sung by 
Mr. Towner in Gospel Meetings, Conventions, étc., 


CONDUCTED BY MR. D. L. MOODY AND OTHERS, 


a few of the older favorites gathered from all 
sources, together with a large number of new com- 
positions, all gems; many of them already pro- 
nounced favorites. The book is enriched by contri- 
pytions rom McGrannuahan, Stebbins, Root, 
Palmer, Phillips, Sherwin, Bilhorn, a 
_| Bore ck, Doane, Stockton, Sweney, Knap 
orenz, Converse, Ogden, Excell Fisher, 
pt Hasty, Burke, Hudson, Baltzell, 
Perkins, Hoffman, Fillmore, and others. 
Hymns New and Old is not a hasty compila- 
tion, yout carefully selected hymns of power and 
usefulness, having been proved such by the test of 
their moving power in large gatherings. The large 
range of authors guarantees the most complete va- 
riety. Every — of Christian experience and 
work is covere Just the book for Speciai Gospel 
Meetings. Prayer Meetings and the Sunday School. 
Rymnes, board, $30 per 100 co — Sam- 
ple copy to any address for 30 cents. Edi- 
tien, paper, $5 per 100; board, $10 per 100, 


Fleming H. Revell, Publisher, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
248-150 Madison St. 148-150 Nassau St. 
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THE RICHEST. 
MOST LASTING 
AND REFINED 


MEY SOY 


a 


HANDKERCHIEF 
PERFUMES. 


COLGATE &Co.f 
TOILET SOAPS & PERFUMERY. * 


Connecticut General 
Life Insaranee 
Company. 


20d ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY ist, 1888 








(Condensed.) 
Receipts in Year 1887, $296,061 08 
Disbursements = 204,412 98 
Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1888, $1,716,606 23 
Liabilities,  ‘‘ 1,296,365 36 


Surplus to Policy Holders by 

Conn. and Mass. Standard, $420,240 87 
Of which $181,001.44 is a special reserve 
due to Savings Endowment policies. 


J. W. RUSSELL Pres’t, 





Advertisement in Union, 


— s 





f. J. HUDSON, Sec'y. 
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BOOKS. 


Yieming H. Reveli...... 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Bros 















INSURANCE. 

t lantic Mutual Insurance Co.................+++ . 352 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.......... 347 
FINANCIAL. 

BMG OTAGO. — 

American InvestMent CO.............ceeseeeeeeees 349 
Buehnell & Bushnell....... . 349 
Equitable Mortgage Co........ .......s.esseeeeeeee 349 
J ooo ortgage Trust Co................ 349 
SO 2) EC CTE —————— ——— 849 
J.B. ‘Watkins. Land Mortgage Co...........s.eece- 349 
Kansas (nvestmenvt 349 
EE HEE SID. ————— —— 


Minnesota Title Insurance & Trust Co. 
New land Trust Co 
National Loan & Trust Co...... .. 
The Farnsworth n & Realty Co 
W.B. Clark Investment Co 
Western Farm Mortgage 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


———— & Co. i cosbesbse 
Canela t Rubber Oo. 
Dr.J.C A 
Dr. W. 


Beene eee swe essere eee rere seers sees eeeeeee 


F. His 

Gate City” Stone Filter Co.. 

J. W. Senermerhorn & Co.. 

Lishig Come 
le MMPANY.........00005 

National Compan 

Parker’s Hair 


se neeerereeeeeseseeseeeseeces 


P. T. Barnum 

Revers'ble Collar Uo . 
Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Ruckel & Henael 
Scott & Bowne 
ND Ree 
— Great Americna Tea Co. 


224 


Wells & Richardson Co.. 
Willcox & Gibbs &. M. Co. 
Wheaton Female Seminary 


Wakter Maker BOS q...00 0g 0000020 csccchapbacsénscbes 37 
DRY GOODS. 

Arnold, Constable & Co.............cessveseecesees 352 

. 852 


Dr. Jaeger’s — 7A Woolen System Co. 






James McCreery & (0.........s00sseee0e . 352 
Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co.............sss00 . 352 
B. B. Macy & Co. 20.0000 ccccsccccccescccescccccccess 852 








THE AUTHOR OF “DR. JEKYLL.” 


A correspondent of the ‘‘ Book Buyer ” 
having visited Robert Louie Stevenson io 
his Adirondack home, writes as follows 
about him : 


“Fortunately for the fancy of his readers, he 
bears the test of personal contact with some- 
thing more than success ; he interprets his 
work and gives new ground for impressions 
airesdy formed. Slender in person, nervous 
in movement, his face is singularly sensitive 
to emotion and thought. His manner is gra- 
cious and free, without either self-conscious 
nees or the affectation of indifference to the 
interest which brings people to him. Stand- 
ing before the open fire in the quaint, low 
room of the old house in which he is passing 
the winter, he delights his visitor by the 
Zreshness and charm of his manner and talk. 
He speaks not with his lips only, often the 
usual Anglo-Saxon manner, but with his 
whole person. His large, luminous eyes 
suggest the depths of experience and thought 
out of which his psychological romances and 
studies have issued, and his constant changes 
of attitude, as he loses himself in the con- 
versation, disclose the dominance of the 
mind over the physique. His thought is 
made more eloquent by this unconscious 
sympathy of the whole person. 

“Mr. Stevyenson’s talk is very like his 
writing ; it is fresh, racy, redolent of the soil 
of which he has grown. His phrases have 
not been worn smooth by use; they are full 
of sharp outlines; to recall his own charac: 
teristic description of a talker of his ac- 
quaintance, ‘he must have worn the words 
next to his skin and slept with them.” He 
sees everything from his own point of view, 
and puts his case, not dogmatically, but 
pictorially, graphically, with pith and force 
of a perfectly direct and sincere nature. As 
he talks, one of those quaint and racy 
esseys in * Memories and Portraits’ seems 
to be precipitating itself; observation, com- 
ment, criticism, keen perception of cherac- 
ter and fact long held in the solution of 
thought, swiftly crystallize into memorable’ 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 
INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, | phrase. Mr. Stevenson does not indulge in |FLOWERS, SEEDS, Exc. 


monologue ; he can supply his own cues, but 
he is quiteready to take them from others, 
and he touches sabject after subject lightly, 


$45 | effectively, with a brilliant distinctness both 
847 1 of perception and impression. Sc active is 
845 | his mind, so alert bis imagination, that he 


needs but a hint, and your tentative inquiry 
draws forth a series of observations full of 
pith and graphic force. There is nothing 
commonplace in Mr. Stevenson; he uses 
none of the well-worn conventions, fences 
himself with none of the customary reserves. 
He givee himself as readily in his speech as 


$31 in his books; he scorns to do less, and he 


could not do more. 

**Snch a man is well worth hearing discourse 
at ease before his fire. Without the snow 
lies deep on the hills, and the river runs dark 
among its spruces and firs, to lose itself in 
the hollow of the mountains ; a few books 
are scattered about, the companions of a 
man who evidentlyjreads into books as well 
as through them. Above all, the man him. 
self holds you by his simple earnestness and 
the fresh and penetrating charm of his qual- 
ity ; a something purely individual and tem. 
peramental. You rejoice in his apparent 
vigor, in the nervous force of his attitude 
and voice, in the clear Lealth of his wonder 
ful eye, in the promise of years of life and 
work tha‘ are in him.” 








SOME MISSIONARY EXPERIENCES. 


The work of planting native teachers 
at suitable stations all along the Papuen 


30 Gulf, which {sin the eastern branch of 


the mission has therefore fallen in great 
part to the lot of Me Chalmers Prota 
bly this pioneering work in New Guinea 
fs unique. The missionaries often bave 
to go in among a people of whom they 
never heard before, and whose temper 
frquently changes. For, though well 
received one day, to-morrow the mood o. 


ssi the people may have changed. Oa one 


occasion Mr. Caalmers had landed at a 
village of about 2.000 inhabitants. He 
had, fortunately, obtained the name of the 
leading chief in the district, but ‘‘ Tam. 
ate,” as Mr. Chalmers is named by the 
natives, had to walt some time for his 
coming. At last he came; a very fine 
specimen of humanity he was, physically. 
The crowd made way for him, and he 
came up and stood before his visitor. Mr. 
Chalmers caught him by the elbow, and 
put his other hand into the chiet’s hand 
and the two men looked at each other 
There fs much in that firat look The in- 
telligent savage, unaccustomed to books, 
can yet read faces, and apparently his 
reading on this occasion was satisfactory. 
He wanted Tamate to stay. But Mr. 
Chalmers wished to explore further, and 
discover if there were suitable places for 
teachers. So he could not stay then He 
went on, proceeding through many vil. 
lages, and receiving apparent kindness, 
and giving presents. But on returning 
the pioneers discovered that the temper 
of the natives had changed. Some of 
them seemed inclined to pick a quarrel | —— 
with the visitors. Mr. Chalmers told the 
teacher who was with him to listen to 
what was said. 

‘‘They are disputing as to who shall 
have the honor of killing us,” said the 
teacher. 

** Keep steadily on as far as we can,” 
replied Chalmers, coolly. 

But at last the teacher said, ‘‘ Tamate, 
let us sit down and pray, and let them 
kill us then !’ 

* No, no,” said Mr. Ohalmers, “let us 
walk and pray !’ 

Presently the old chief they had met in 
the morning heard of what was going on, 
and came atonce. He knocked down a 
man who was near Mr. Chalmers. Then 
a quarrel among the natives took place, 
and as they were now near the point 
where the boat was waiting, Mr. Chal. 
mers threw a pound of beads among the 
natives to create a diversion, and then he 
and .his followers, springing into the sea, 
swam out for the boat. Taking to the 
oars, the pioneers were soon able to stand 
away from the scene of peril from which 
they had so providentially escaped.—[The] 





Quiver. 


socts. WANTS. 


— 


Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subserib- 
ors only, for 


Sifty cents. 


A Worthy Object.—Aid wanted in procur- 
ing boots for a Sunday-school library. To 
any one who qill send me fifty cents or 
more, for this purpose. or one or more books 
either new or second hand, I will send two 
nicely rooted plants of the beautiful and fra- 
grant Yellow Jessamine (Gelsemiumj—the 
flowering vine of which Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe speaks in such glowing terms. Address 
8. B, Strout, Supt., Evergreen, Ala: 


Where to Stop in Paris.—Any person wishing to 
spend a few weeks in Paris can obtain the. 
ad¢ress cf a French lady, highly recom- 
mended, wh offers a comfortable home at 
reasonable prices, by addressing the Publisher 
of The Christian Union. 


A Traveling Companion.—An educated lady 
desires to travel with an elderly or invalid 
lady during the months of July and August. 
Address M. E. B., Box 90, Station W., Brook- 
lyn. 

A Cottage in the Berkshires .—To let at Great 
Barrington, Berkshire County, Mass.—Large 
house, completely furnished, has every city 
convenience, extensive grounds, large stable 
(box stalls), ice-house filled. Not far from 
station. Address “C.,” P.O. Box 54, Great 
Barrington. Mass. 


5O Cts. 

















Apartments.—To rent from May to October, 
fully furnished flat of eight large rooms, all 
light. Passenger elevator and awnings. Rent 
moderate. Apply to Selleck 423 West Fifty. 
seventh Street, New York City. 


An English Preacher (Congregationalist), with 
considerable adaptation to young people, who 
is spending a few months in this country, is 
at Hberty to supply pulpits or to lecture on “ In- 
dia *? John Stuart, Stapleton Post Office, New 
York. 


Teacher or Governess.—A gentlewoman (of 30. 
is in immediate need of work. Competent to 
teach elementary English, Latin, and rudi- 
ments of music ; to care for children or an 
invalid, do family sewing and mending, and 
assist generally in the lighter parts of house- 
hold work. For particulars address M. M., 
Christian Union Office. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


46 Murray St , NewYork. 


Fine Qhina and 
Gray aaa Jars 
to hold the Water. 



















A NAT URAL STONE 
—— Filtering Me- 


Fitted with se 
rate Patent Teo 
Chambers to cool the 
water. 


As easily cleaned as 
aWater Pitcher. 


All water is filled 
with impurities dur- 
ing the rainy season. 


~~ Foew will 
ab TELY 
CLEAN 


Open Out shows Filter Address as above 
Dise used in our for Descriptive Price 


t. 
Filters and Separate " Cc 
Patent Ice Chamber. Pan ag — 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations ! 
AWARDED HIQHEST PRIZE and 





Highest heard New Orleans Exhibition 


The Best Chair in the wide, wide World. 


AN ELEGANT 
PRESENT. 


Look at this pict- 
ure of solid com- 
tort and then good 
send to 980 Broap- 
war (bet. 2ist and 

Streets), New 

ork, and buy a 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE RECLINING CHAIR. 
Think of - Ig A Parlor, 

Invalid Chair, Lounge, Fi Failte 

Crid combined, le to any 
requisite for comfort or “pen 

MARKS CHAIR CO., 930 Broadway, N. V. 
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f Do you or your young 
* 8 folks want to know how 
Do 
~ you wish to know howto 


to raise flowers? 





| WA “A make your garden help 
pay the rent? Full instructions 
by mail. Diploma on graduation, 
Class of 1890 now filling up. 
Terms nominal. Circulars free. 


CHARLES BARNARD, 


New Rocue te, N. Y. 


Qver 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 
Y'SSEEDS 


D.M. FERRY &C0, 
admitted tobe 








. FEREY 





CONARD CO’sS 


** ECIALTIES. 


INGEE & 
DING SP 


LL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
AINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 


CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
EW AND BARE FLOWER SEEDS 
H ARDY PL tsLine ie Clematis, 
Spring Bul eons L w Chrysanthe- 
— cour WON NOEREUL ORNAMENTA 
VEGE TART ET* 55 ing sent oat Site WE a 
FHINGSS 93 ST Sew 8S govern 
EST Vi Varieties sot RO afte 


them F fant anythi 
20" ih pl 
—— vars OINGEE & antes. ; 
Chester Oo. 


G he 
ROSE GRO RS, —8 Grove, 








READER "£322; love RARE FLOWERS. 


address Ex. Li 
Keene, N. H. Tt will 4 and pleass, FREE, 








CANFIELD COODS. 
‘ 2 

















—LANGTRY BUSTLE. Only 


own. ct fold 


4 ‘bustle ; folds when sitting or aun 
in ts and Drab. Price, per 

2.—CANFIELD DRESS SHIRLD. Only 
seamless or reliable — roof Shield made Have 
been worn b: more than 5,000,000 ladies, Sample 
pair by mail, 

3 SANITARY TOWELS. A boon to young 

eaper than washing; 


and = aged — * 3* 
burning ; ‘endovsed 
ies on phys: cians. FF Price, per mail, 8 


dozen ; large 8c. a dozer. 

re —BELT HOSK SUPPORTER. Prevents 
petn fa bi and back. Patent Piece at sides 

adjus' te to ? movement of the —22 Price, 
by ant each, 

—8TOC DIAPER. Soft, 

WL Ee oa! Or ent made to fit bt ie 

26 waist measure. Price, per mail, 75c. 


0 SUPPORTER with 
—— we, - R- by mail, each, 25c 

Sold by all leading Dry ’ Goods Houses. 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 86 Leonard St., N.Y. 
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—— 
STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Early this year the ‘‘Sun” printed a very 
extraordinary and romantic story of the 
means successfully employed by some 
shipwrecked sallors to inform the world 
of their perilous plight on a little island 
almost within sight of Antarctic ice. The 
story came from official sources in France, 
and was to the effect that the French 
Government had been informed by the 
Britioh Ambassador in Paris that word 
had been received from the Governor of 
Weat Australia that on September 22 last 
a dead albatross had been found on the 
beach at Freemantle, around whose neck 
was fastened a small piece of metal, on 
which had been scratched in French : 

“Thirteen shipwrecked men took refuge 
upon the Crozet Islands. August 4, 1887.” 

The story excited some Incredulity. 
The Crozet Islands are hundreds of miles 
south of Madagascar, far out of the ordi- 
nary track of ships. Whalers are about 
the only vessels that visit this vast south- 
ern waste of watere. It was, Indeed, a 
wonderful series of fortunate events if 
castaways on these far-off islands had 
found a winged messenger which, uncon- 
sciously exerting in their behalf his far- 
famed powers of endurance on the wing, 
had carried their tidingsover thousands of 
miles of sea, with few opportunities to rest 
on the way, and had finally dropped dead, 
probably of exhaustion, on theshores of a 
eivilized land. 

Considering the source from which the 
information was derived, the French 
Government promptly decided that there 
could be no doubt that this albatross, 
with its important message, had been | © 
found at Freemantle, which is one of the 
larger towns in Southwestern Australia. 
The French Minister of Marine at once 
sent orders to the commander of the naval 
division of the Indian Ocean to dispatch 
the transport ‘“‘Meurthe” as aoon as possible 
to the Crozets to search for the castaways. 
The strange story was published in the 
Paris newspapers, and the next day a 
communication came from the commercial 
house of Bordes & Son, of Bordeaux, say- 
ing they has reason to fear that the thir- 
teen sailors on the Crozets were the crew 
of their three master,‘"Tam: 
sailed many months before for New Cale- 
donfa, in the Pacific. She was some time 
overdue. Her owners had expected her 
to take a course not far from the Crozet 
Islands, and her crew numbered thirteen 
persons. This information gave addl- 
tional interest and probability to the story. 
The British Government decided to take 
part also in the search, and her Majesty’s 
ship ‘‘ Thalia,” which was about to leave 
England for Australia, was ordered to go 
out of her course to call at the Crozet 
Islands. 

It is now possible to give the sequel to 
this romance of the sea. The French 
transport ‘* Meurthe,” returning from her 
search early this year, reached the bay of 
Diego Suarez, in North Madagassar, on 
January 6, On that day her commander 
wrote a report of his voyage. He said 
that the first of the four Orczet Islands at 
which he touched was the little island of 
Cochous. He found no human beings 
there, but plenty of evidence that the 
island had recently been occupled. Traces 
of recent camp fires, and biscuit boxes and 
other débris, comparatively fresh in ap? 
pearance, were scattered around. A heap 
of stones had been piled up to attract 
attention, and in this heap was a sheet of 
paper on which this communication had 
been written in French with a lead pen; 
cil: 

“The iron ship ‘Tamaris,’ of Bordeaux, 
with thirteen men in the crew, went ashore 
on the island of Cochous during a heavy fog. 
Some time after she got clear and floated 
off, but three hours later she filled and sank. 
The crew escaped in two small boats to the 
island, taking with them one hundred ktlo- 
grammes of biscuit. The crew have lived 
on Cochous Island nine months, and, their 
food being exhausted, they are about to 
set out for Possession Island, 

** September 80, 1887,” 


which had | 8°P8 





Possession Island, which is also one of 
the Crozet group, is eighty miles from 
Cochous, The ‘‘Meurthe” atonce went to 
that island, but found no trace whatever 
of the shipwrecked men. Then she went 
to East Island, another island ofthe group, 
where she found some American whalers 
that had been there for some weeks. 


They had neither seen nor heard anything = 


of the castaways. All the other islands in 
those waters were visited without result. 
It is firmly believed that the unfortunate 
men were lost in the perilous passage by 
small boats to Possession Island, though 
there is a bare chance that they were 
picked up. by some American whaler. 

Of course the 230 pounds of biscuit 
with which the men reached Cachous 
Island was only a small part of the pro- 
visions they required during their nine 
months’ sojourn there. Atleast one other 
crew has been shipwrecked on the Cro- 
zets, and it subsisted until rescued on 
penguin flesh and eggs and fish. In this 
way doubtless the men of the ‘‘ Tamaris ” 
eked out their food resources, and it {s not 
probable they would have starved had 
their patience held out a little longer until 
reef came They probably thought that 
at Possession Island the chances would be 
better that some whaler would discover 
them. They knew there was not one 
chance in many thousands that the “‘ man- 
o’-war” bird to whom they intrusted their 
brief message would ons it safely and 
quickly thousands of es to the civil- 
ized world. They little dreamed that 
elght days before they set out from the 
desolate rock where they had lived so 
forlornly the bird they sent skimming 
over ihe waters had finished his wonder- 
ful filght nod had told the world of their 
unhappy situation. Few stories of the 
animal kingdom «qual in pathetic interest 
that of this strong-winged bird, whose 
* py fulfillment of the mission intrusted 

im set two nations at work to rescue 
men in sore distress —[New York Sun. 





Istamuses WERE Hrs Lins —While|t 
traveling in France lately M. de Lesseps 
happened to be piaced in a compartment 
with two commercial travelers who did 
not know him. The two “drummers” 
found that he had traveled much, and 
fancied that he belonged to their frater- 
nity. ‘‘Beg pardon, sir,” said one of 
them finally, ‘‘but are you not a travel- 
ing man, too?” ‘Cortainly Iam.” ‘We 
thought so. What is yourline ?” ‘ Isth- 
muses,” said M. de L ** Wh-wh- 
what ?” asked the puzzled mer. 1 
am introducing ship canals,” said Da Les- 
. The commercial travelers feared 
that they had fallen in with a lunatic, but 
when De Lesseps made himself known 
they were much delighted with their 
Seanad fellow-traveler.— [London 

garo. 











ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
434 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO, C. MORRILL, Vice-Pres't, H. E. BALL, Pres't, 
P, T, BARTLETT, Asst Sec, 8. R, WHEELER, Sec, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


SiX PER CENT. 
Income Securities 


Call or write for circulars. 

New England Loan and Trust Company, | .2 
160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


KANSAS CITY, M 





0 











**2 


Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of @500 
1,000, and 


os coe agar tare 


worth three times the amount of the loan, and 
of New 
yy, — Mercantile Trust ast Company of N * 


tal f 
“Rais Stor GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT, | improved rarms in KA and MIs. 


—_ — MORTGAGE TaUBr F 09. 
NEW TORK CITY, 239 Broad 


— peta 


Boer easton ONDON, Ragland, — 





AF ENS eas 


Capital, %750,000 
Surplus, $355,016 
our eRe Gecartnent, in sums of 


$5. to | Savings Certificates are 
Securities mentioned 


100.6 be te fag able in Geeh on 


are also payal 
demand. Inthet MORTGAGE DEPARTMENT 
in amounts of $3: 


38 


5,430, and 86794. 600 of interest and 
Pence sad ee romn ty £9, y Capital and 
surplus of $1,105,016. In other de p to 
isassured. More thana Million Dollars 
1 OG nave tos veen in invested, returns on whi 
ly in excess of Ten per cent. 
J.B. WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE,KANSAS. e 
New York Mng'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway. 


349. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST C0, Kansas. 


Capital, - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages 


6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


S. O. THACHER, Prest. Nat, Bank, Lawrence, Kan., President. 





Q@. W. E. GRIFFITH, | Mee Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Lawrenee, 
Kan., General 

F. M. PERKINS, Ist Vice: Prest. M.V. B. BuLt, 2d Vice-Prest. 

F. E. EMERY, Auditor. L. H. — Secretary. 


B. A. AMBLER, 7Zreasurer. 


OFFICES: 
187 Broadway, J Y. City. C. C. Hing & Sox, Agee. 
ALBANY,N.Y. M.V.B. Butt & Co. Bene, N.Y.& N.E. 
THergsa, N.Y. R. C. Couuis, Agent: 

34 School St., Boston, Mass. ‘M. D. Brooks, Agent. 
102 So. 4th St. , PHILADA., PA. FRANK SKINNER, Man’r. 

Write for full information. 
L. H. Perxins, Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas- 





NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST C0,, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
BSTABLISHED 19 YEARS. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 


INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 
Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 





President. 
Hae Vice: President 
Correspondents: ;Hanover National Bank, X V 
National Bank North America. Boston." 
THE MINNESOTA 
LOAN AND TRUST 


} ERN CO. announces to 


its patrons that, since a responsible Title Insurance 
Company has been organized in Minneapolis, it will 
hereafter require all titles to be insured u 


n its 
loans ay onne- 
P in County 

em- braci of 
the city o 
Minneapo is) and will supply each mort 


ithout cost to him, a licy of the = 
mecota Titie Insurance ana 7. 





‘rust Comp: 


fully insur- ing th 
title. Money loon a 
upon choice im- proved 
* and farm proper- 
to net the —— 6 to 7T per cent. First 


J age wart mpiy soared * Ayes Address 
teoer'te B 


NY 
Lis, MINNESOTA 


3s" INSURED 
BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert { treet, Cor. 5th, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money lo. ed. Interest cou - 
ponscollected. We bavea very 'arge list of prop- 
erty in St. Paul and its environs, Reference : First 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National Germar 
American Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Oorrespondence 
solicited. 


THEMIDDLESEX BANKING CO 


Ca ital steaks Bald up Prawn wobee eee 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


jorugage Notes Guaranteed. Interest 
5* at National Bank of the Republic, 
ye er same supervision as Savin 


red 1872. mount of out- 
— ae, Liatced by Statute. 


Offices ; Bullding ; New York, 
Wall St, Philadelphia ta Waka iis , 


5° THE AMERICAN 
7 © INVESTMENT (0., 


150 Nassau Street, NewYork, 
Oo Offer extraordinary inducements in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL GUARANTEED 
D . Bond tor ton aaa and — 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 
































First Bove Sense’ 7 to 8 r wr: 
cine — mae Prompt — 2832 


upwards. Principal 
and Interest (‘ou made and fitted t 
withoutcharge, BkeT LOCATION IN 


i] 
Thee UNION. Fifteen years . Ample 
‘ide to the on 


— — Ciroular 
——— — ates 


he A soup SOLID 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED $2,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID IN (CASH) - 1,000,000 

6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi 
annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages are 
upon improved FARMS ONLY. We ican no 
money on the unduly stimulated property of 
the towns and cities. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 20 Phila, cor. 4th . eer t; 
Boston — — St | London, Engla 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Pha hripsuvorhkoon. 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY 00, | Minnesota, 
paar bey par y choice First Mo: oy tee ween ts 
ing percent, interest, well secured on se- 
lected properties in Minngapolis and St. Paul. 3 
Perfect title, absolute , prompt payment, 2 * 
good character, our invariable requirements. We 

collect and remit principal and interest free 3 

to lender. Send for pamphlet co mentning * 

forma. and references Fast and W< 


O HT 


Ea quilable 











Tr annum first mort gages on productive 

eal Estate. Loans approved by Taccma 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 


ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
QBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 




















CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RY 


Its main p Bean and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY,ST. JOSEPH, LEAV’ 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 


and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TO . HERINGTON, ‘WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t. 
aul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
““WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
Dast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
——— facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
ror Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa~ 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 











Interest semi-annually. Col- 
looted amd ramitted t:10 ef soaks 







12 B. Sadana INVESTMENT CO., 5.6%. 2 — Get As NOL ERREN. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | CHICAGO, ILL. 
Of GUARANTEED, AMPLE SECURITY AT "rag. 
FIRST _MoRTaRGES REE Wott 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY EMUWTAN ATION = omc eases = 
bit eee oer 4 DO JLARS i) TOPEKA, pi ey 


And get their Investors’ Guic. tree, am. 
read the profitable experience 08 | 
the patrous of this Hous - 
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PusuisHer’s DESK. 








New Yorx. Tavespay, Marcn 15, 1888 








SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
TERMS IN ADVANCE, 
ee ee $3 00 
a) = bpp cae a a eet 2 50 
FOur MOMtHS,.........--cceesecrseeececcesereeees 100 
Bimgle eoplon..................... ....... .... 1 


To all Countries in the Postal Union add $1.04 for 


Powe pay postage to United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. 

Make: a'l remittances oe to the order of THE 
CurisTiak UNion COMPARY 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISING RATES —AGATE MEASURE, 


General a ivertising............-++-++0- 80 ots. a line 
Kpecial positions......... --cecereeeeees 40 cts. a line 
Schools and College*...........---+++e« 20 cta. a line 

Discounts on orders amounting to fifry dollars or 
more. 
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‘Don’t make your Checks or, 
Money Orders payable to Ly- | 
man Abbott, H. W. Mabie, 
or Lawson Valentine. 

|Don’t send Cash or Postal | 
| Notes unless by registered 
letter. 

| Don’t send Postage Stamps | 

| of a larger denomination than 
| 2-cents. | 
Don’t order address 
| changed without sending us 
| 


U 
3 | your old address and giving O 













































your 


us one week’s notice. 


‘oF | Don’t address Business Com- 
Q | munications to the Fditors | 
Don’t expect a Receipt for | 
| your Subscription unless the | 
| request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your| 
label will tell the story the | 
following week. 
| Don’t send Manuscript with. | 
out inclosing enough postage | 
for its return should it not be | 
available. 


— 


| -: ae see | 


Opinions expressed in 
department are our own. 

















CEREAL FOODS. 


Oar dally meat can be taken in the 
form of bread or peas or porridge, or in 
the more concentrated butcher’s meats 
The principal difference, as has been 
proved by repeated experiments, between 
the effects of a diet of cereal and vegetable 
foods and one of equal value, as regards 
the meats, of animal foods and bread, is 
the greater acidity of the gastric juice 
and of all the secretions of the body pro- 
duced by the latter. The body obtains 
less mineral substances from animal thap 
from vegetable foods, and needs cereals 
and fruits to furnish it with a good sup- 
ply. This necessity for mineral foods is 
greater in the spring, because of the con- 
dition of the blood induced by the full 
diet of the winter. Frults and porridge 
and brown bread are, at this season, in 
the order of a natural diet as well as of 
Linten services, 
substances correct the acidity of the fluids 
of the body. 

































which our white bread lacks. 


farina, and last rice and all the finer prepa- 





























cause of that fact. 
{ble substance, not usable by all persons, 
































Evea prepared osimeals diff:r consider- 
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ably in the care with which the branny por- 
tion of the grain has been separated from 
the berry, and are inferior in proportion 
as they are impure, 

The starch of oatmeal is less digestible 
than that of rice and bread, and the grain 
needs thorough preparation before it is 
fit to place om the table. The oatmeals 
sold in packages that Lave been partlally 
cooked by dry heat are by far the best 

The imported meals are in every way 
inferior to the best domestic meals 

Wherever obtained, the buyer should seek 
the freshest ariicle, and not purchase in 
large quantities, as oatmeal, like Indian 
meal, quickly degenerates in quality when 
improperly stored. 

The defect of oatmeal porridge, and, in 
fact, of nearly all sorts of porridge, is its 
tendency to irritate the lining membrane 
of the intestines. There are a few adults 
and many children pecullarly sensitive to 
such irritation, and doubly so during the 
early months of spring when the blood 
circulates less rapidly and stagnates in the 
large blood-veesels of the liver and the 
intestines. To these unfortunates the 
orange is of all fruits most admirably 
adapted, since apples are also objsction- 
able ; and for porridge, they may use rice 
or some of the new preparations of cora 

meal, whic « are much less irritating than 
Oatmeal, 

But foods prepared from corn differ 
greatly one from another. The Indian 
mes! contains a large amount of not very 
digestible oil, while hominy and samp 
contain but little of it, and are peculfarly 
valuable because they may be served in a 
comparatively dry condition. 


inferlor to wheat and oats, because they 
contain less vegetable meat, although each 
has ite use, as furnishing what the appe- 
tite needs and craves, a new flavor. 

The amount of porridge taken by the 
average adult is so small that the accident 
of mere flavor often properly outweighs 
all other considerations; but this cannot 
be sald of the children’s porridge unless 
they use with it an abundant supply of 
miik. Plenty of milk will make up all 
the defects of any porridge, excepting 
only the difficult digestion of its siarch 
and any bran it may contain. It should 
be taken separately, not with the por- 
ridge. A considerable quantity of milk 
on the porridge renders the digestion of 
the starch of oatmeal, rice, or wheat a 
more difficult task. 

A quantity of fluid taken with the por- 
ridge prevents the proper mixture of tbe 
saliva with the food, or even its secretion in 
the mouth. The saliva is not merely an 
assistant in the digestive process, but facts 
recently brought to light by German and 
Hoglish phye’clans make strongly for the 
view that the secretion of the other di 
gestive fluids is intimately connected with 
the stimulating effects of the saliva upon 
the glands of the stomach. Every one is 
familiar with the peculiar and unpleas. 
ant sensations experlenced after a too 
hasty meal, when the food has been bolted 
too rapidly to allow ofthe natural flow and 
jally makivg effects of the fluids of the 
large glands of the mouth. This feeling 
is probably occasioned by the mechanical 
and the chemical condition of the food in 


Their abundant mineral 


But all snbstances used for porridge 
have not equal value as furnishing that 
Oatmeal 
issuperior to all other preparations or 
substances for porridge ia this regard ; 
corn meal is next in value, then wheat 


rations of corn, suck as hominy and corn- 
starch. Those preparations of wheat that/than the abundant starch. Oatmeal is 
include the bran with the white portion of 
the berry are excluded from this list be- 
Brau is an indigest- 


Like oatmeal, all the preparations of 
corn require a long boiling, and hence 
the advantage, and the only one, of the 
corn preparations that have been sub. 
jscted to dry heat. They are of special 
value for persons, specially children, 
having what may be termed oversensitive- 
ness of the digestive organs, and are aleo 
valuable for general use, although they 
are less so than the similar preparations of 
oatmeal. Oatmeal of all the porridges is 
‘he most dangerous if not thoroughly 
cocked. 

L'ttle children are usually very fond of 
boiled rice, and its starch is more com- 
pletely digested than that of any grain 
used as porridge, although, possibly. 
some preparations of corn and wheat may 
have equal vaiue with rice. 

It is safe to say, however, that no 
starch except that of well-boiled rice 
fs 20 digestible as the starch of good 
bread. The saliva assists in the digestion 
of starch, and therefore a dry starch that 
must be wel! masticated is preferable to a 
moist and wet mass that can be easily swal- 
lowed without previous preparation in the 
mouth. But as the glands that secrete 
the saliva are lees active in the mouths of 
little children, it is proper for them to use 
more porridge ard lees bread than needed 
by an older person. 

The various preparations of wheat have 
the same nutritive value as white flour, 
and nearly all of them bave the same 
defect as our best breads: the absence 
of those mineral substances found with 
the darker portions of the wheat grain, 
and removed with the bran and the dark 
flours, 

Oneof the special services of a porridge 
should be the palatable addition of 
mineral substances to our mineral-poor 
diet of white bread and anima] meats. 

Our tables are abundantly supplied 
with starch. Bread is nine-tenths starch; 
potatoes are, for practical purposes, to be 
regarded as entirely starch, and the same 
msy be said of our sweet dishes. A 
cereal food for porridge becomes of value, 
therefore, as it contains other substances 


the most valuable substance for porridge, 
because of all the shelled and purified 
grains used on the table the cat contains 
the largest amount of meat and mineral 





and a preparation containing itis not to , Substances. This vegetable meat, found in 
b3 regarded as a perfect one for porridge. ! 


all the cereals, but in different proportions, 
has all the qualities of beefsteak except 

















the stomach—conditions which many 
parents arrange for their children’s little 
stomachs morning by morning by placing 
before them large grains of partly cooked 
oatmeal in bowls of milk, rendering the 
process of mastication one of extreme 
difficulty. 

The practice of eating porridge as 
a thin fluid, and, as is fashionable at many 
tables, without bread, is unpbystological 
in the extreme. 

The unique value of rice as a food for 
little children ariees partly from the fact 
that while its starch readily softens, as the 
starches of corn and oats do not, the grain 
rematos entire and does not form with 
milka fluid mass. Rice is a safer food to 
bring on the table from a careless and 
happy-go-lucky kitchen. Hominy has 
also the advantage that it may be served 
dry and thoroughly cooked, while oatmeal 
iu this dry condition will often be far from 
its proper degree of digestibility, and 
hence the peculiar value of the best pre- 
pared oaim-als, 

Tbe two most dangerous substances for 
children’s use, except, of course, poisons 
and drugs, are candy (and other sweets) 
and porridge. The latter sometimes does 
the greatest amount of permanent injury 
because {ts operation is slow and insidiovs. 
Porridge is one of the most healthful of 
foods when the substance or grain used has 
a large proportion of vegetable meat and 
abundance of mineral matters combined 
with it, and the porridge is properly pre- 
pared and properly masticated; but if 
its substance is Jargely starch, "and the 
child is allowed to use it to the exclusion 





with a great quantity of sweetened and 


tem becomes enfeebled. 


science of healthy living. 


brief limits of a newspaper article. 








ONLY THEN. 





ing a barrow. 


of better foods, and to distead the stomach 


watery starch paste, the tone both of the 
digestive organs and of the entire sye- 


The choice and preparation of the 
cereal foods for the family table is worthy 
of more attention than many of the new 
and startling things that so easily catch 
the imagination of those interested in the 
; although — 32 * or potatoes brings several times the quantity 
chemical composition of coreal prepara- 
tions than can be made complete in the 


Vol. 37, No. 11. 


CHOICE OF SEEDS. 


In nothing should the agriculturist or 
gardener be more interested than in the 
genuineness, vitality, and purity of the 
seeds which he sows, for not only is the 
prime cost of seed a large item of outlay 
which should be guarded, but any defect 
in its quality involves also the loss of 
labor and use of land prepared for it, Aud 
yet it is in this very detail of his calling, 
the selection of seeds, that the husbandman 
is habitually most negligent, 

As to genuineness, trueness to species 
and variety, the alternative lies between 
growing the seeds or buying from a 
grower of known reputation, as there is 
nothing in the appearance of the seeds to 
distinguish differing varieties of many 
































Vitality iz easily determined by sprout- 
ing a sample of seed before sowing, a eim- 
ple precaution which should alwaysantic- 
{pate any extensive sowing. 

The purity of seeds is not a matter 
which runs greatly into vegetable or 
large field seeds, although it is surprising 
how lerge a percentage of weed seeds 
may be found in grass seeds which appear 
fairly clean to the careless examiner ; and 
even wheat, oats, and other grains sold 
as fit for sowing often contain thousands 
of foreign seeds to each bushel, as shown 
by reports of the various State Agricult- 
ural Experiment Stations. In clover 
seed, one per cent. of weight in plantain, 
the weed seed most frequently met, repre- 
sents about 160 000 plantain seeds to the 
bushel of clover, and this percentage of 
foreign seeds is rather under than over the 
average in seed which paste: as prime. 

Io imported grass and clover seeds 
ground quartz is often found as an adul- 
terant. Some of the worst pests of the 
farm and garden have been brought to our 
shores in imported seeds. Western weeds 
are finding thelr way East, and Eastern 
weeds go West, and doubtless we have 
turned the balance of foreign trade by 
sending American weed novelties to other 
countries, all through the medium of grass 
and grain seeds intended for sowing. 

The remedy lies largely with the farm- 
er. Ifhe will make himself famillar with 
the appearance of the seeds of each nox- 
fous plant, and will refuse to buy from 
any dealer at any price seeds containing 
such as he wishes to avoid; or, simpler 
still, if he will refuse to purchase any but 
pure seeds, and show his willingness to 
pay for pure seeds their fair value, he may 
avoid in a great measure sowing weeds. 
There fs no lack of reputable dealers 
who are ready and anxious to aupply pure 
seeds if farmers will buy them ; but if 
seed merchants are to be believed—and 
we think they are—they are more inter- 
ested in selling pure seeds than farmers 
are in buying them; price being in the 
estimation of the average farmer more 
impcrtant than quality. 








WE APPRECIATE APPRECIATION. 


Editor Christian Union: 

My subscription expired last month, and 
I hope to have money to renew in a few 
days, but may not get it until March 1. 
Please do not stop my poper, for I feel I cannot 
do withort it, and wiil try and send some new 
subscribers. 1 loan my papers until they are 
worn out, and last year induced three per- 
sons here to subscribe for it. I cannot 
collect money that is due me, but will cer- 
tainly be able soon to send the subscription 





Very truly, *@, 
Mrnweapouis, Minn. 
ECONOMICAL FOOD. 
Professor W. O. Atwater says: ‘‘ The 


quarter of a dollar invested in flour, meal, 


of nutriments;that it does if spent for meats, 
fish, or milk.” 








THE MAN WHOSE LEGS WERE CUT OFF 


had no use for a tract on the sin of dancing. But he 


whore lungs are beginning to go needst 


A man may be behind in his work, and | Bbist on Perfected Oxygen, published by waters. = 
still show push. This is so if he is wheel- 


g, Street, Faacelphis, Pa. 
Lung troubles, rheumatic distresses, nervou 

a and other chronic maladies are completely 
cured by Perfected Oxygen. 





























Maren 15, 1868. 





FUGITIVE POEMS. 


BAD PRAYERS. } 


I do not like to hear him pray 
On bended knee about aa hour, 
Por grace to spend aright the day, 
Who Enows his neighbor has no flour, 


I'd rather see him go to mill 

And buy the luckless brother bread, 
And see his children eat their fill 

And laugh beneath their humble shed. 


I do not like to hear him pray, 

* Let blessings on the widow be,” 
Who never seeks her home, to say, 

“If want o’ertake you, come to me.” 


I hate the prayer so loud and long 
That's offered for the orpban’s weal, 
By him who sees him crushed by wrong, 

And only with his lips doth feel. 


I do not like to hesr her pray 
With jeweled ear and rilken dress, 
Whose washerwoman toils all day, 
And then is asked to work for less, 


Such pious shavers I despise ; 
With folded hands and face demure, 
They lift to heaven their ** angel eyes,” 
And steal the earnings of the poor. 
I do not like such soulless prayers ; 
If wrong, I hope to be forgiven— 
No angel wing them upward bears: 
They’re lost a million miles from heaven. 
—(Hartford Times. 


MY FIDDLE. 
By James Wuitcoms RILBy. 


My fiddle? Well, I kind o’ keep her handy, 
don’t you know ? 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


“THE FLEET.” 

In reviewing Mr. John Ashton’s new 
beok, “‘ The Fleet,” the “ Pall Mall Ga 
zotte” says: The Fleet river started 
from the high ground between Hamp- 
stead and Highgate, flowing past the 
meadows of Kentish town, through Cam- 
den road, St. Pancras, King’s Oross, and 
Coldbath fields, then by way of Holborn 
and Farringdon'Street until it reached the 
Thames. In the- middle of the last cent- 
ury its higher reaches seem to have been 
remarkably pretty, but as it reached the 
town its course soon became foul and 
stagnant. Thecanalization of the Fieet 
after 1666 was not a very useful work, 
though it enables barges to go up to Hol. 
born Bridge. It was not much used, if 
we can trust Mr. Ashton’s authority, a 
certain Mr. Ned Ward : “ From thence,’ 
he says, ‘we took a turn down by the 
Ditch side, I desiring my friend to inform 
me what the great advantages this costly 
brook contributed to the town, to counter- 
vail the expense of £74,000, which I read 
in a very credible author was the charge 
of its making ; he told me he was wholly 
un cquainted with any, unless it was now 
and then to bring up a few chaldron of 
coles to two or three pedling fewel mar- 
ch ante, who sell them never the cheaper 
to the poor for such a conveniency ; and 
as for those cellars you see on each side 


Liver Disorders 


Soon cause the blood to become contam- 
inated and require prompt treatment. 
The most marked symptoms are loss of 
appetite, headache, pains in the back 
or side, nausea, and relaxation of the 
bowels. Ayer’s Pills assist nature to 
expel the superabundant bile and thus 
restore the purity of the blood. Being 
purely vegetable and sugar-coated, they 
are pleasant to take, mild in operation, 
and without ill effects. 

“After many years’ experience with 
Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for the large 
number of ailments caused by derange- 
ments of the liver, peculiar to malarial 
localities, simple justice prompts me to 
express to you my high appreciation of 
the merits of this fan a. for the class 
of disorders I have named.“ — S. L. 
Loughridge, Bryan, Texas. 

“T had tried almost everything for 
chronic liver complaint, but received 
no relief until I used Ayer’s Pills. I 
find them invaluable.’’ — W. E, Watson, 
77 East Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co.. Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 





Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 
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UIGSo disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 
— FLESH PRODUCER. 
Ti persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


See SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the Finest 
and Best preparation for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA,GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Daveasts. Scott & Bowne, NewYork. 
















mmCleanses and beautifies the hair, 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Yeuthful Color. 
res scalp diseasesand hair falling 
50c. at Druggists, 


































Though I ain’t so much inclined to tromp the desfgn’d for warehouses, they are ren- PLEASANT, COLOCNE 
strings and switch the bow der’d by their dampness so unfit for that RELIABLE, = — bp nig ay eer 
As I was be ‘ore the timber of my elbows got so that th holl sel EFFECTUAL *c. Drugeists, 
; purpose that they are wholly useless, * . — FOR 
ry, ocesstully used 
ing arf" | CURE":DEAF 
ish and spry, ‘ . , I Cu 
Yet I can plonk and plunk and plink, that ever I heard it did was to the under- — — cz Ean Drews Perfectly Restore the 
Ard tune her up and play, taker, who is bound to acknowledge he| | & —— — RO Sarg) Hearing. nhs or injuries to the natural 
And jest lean back and laugh and wink | hag found better fishing in that muddy] | — \e/ Wa P| om” Tovii, sony siege 
rod — — ⸗ on, whis- 
ee a stream than ever he did in clear water.” She V7 ye *- Pe! — ain. We ster tvs 
My play'n’s only middlin’—tunes I picked =P} @sy, too, in his “Trivia,” more than Brotiway” cor. lath Bt, New York, fr 
when a boy— th the foul f the Fieet illustrated book of proofs, FREE, 
The kind o’ sort o’ fiddlin’ that the folks call] OMC6 mentions the foulzess of the Feet, FOR MEN AND BOYS. — — 
— or Brain Workern 
; corduroy ; ———— — in Book IL. : These goods are errtect, fitting and unex- the —8 — Sst indo and Youn 
~~ Fat p tr al yestraw " an Y | «“ Or who that rugged street would trav erse bo for beauty and elegance of 3 bet 6 — — — something new, scien- 
or’s on ° ’ bd ic. durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular, 
o'er, ‘ Ned - fo rs ci ulture,”” 8 
Is the cowtillions that I saw when the ch’ice is That st * Scan. See tenis. tals te ———— oa. as the reversible prin witee date ne — 
left to me. , , 7 | Hoth standing and turn-down collars in all deatr — — 
And so I plunk and plonk and plink, black shore ++ 1. other that I liked half as well.” * 
And rosum up my bow To the Tour’s moated walls ?”’ — (Name 8 —— — — ——— 
ue —— 
And play the tunes that make you think free. 
The devil's in your toe PITY THE LITTLE ONES. 105% Sonate oF Ave paursoy Oupe, soit at store | CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
That's how this here old fiddle's won my heart’s| The daughter of a [well-known gentleman] REVERSIBLE COLLAR ©0O,, NO. 1 8 uit. 
, 
indurin’ love ! in Richmond, Va., who has turned her thir- 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


From the strings across her middle to the 
screetchin’ keys above— : 
From her apern, over bridge, and to the ribbon 
round her throat, 
She's a wooin’, cooin’ pigeon, singin’ ‘ Love me’» 
every note ! 
And so I pat her neck, and plink 
Her strings with lovin’ hands, 
And list’nin’ clost, I sometimes think 








teenth year, was suffering with a bad cough 
night and morning, and nasal catarrh so 
severe as to be obliged to use seven or eight 
handkerchiefs per day. Five months after 
they used the first treatment of Compound 
Oxygen they wrote for another supply, and 
stated that she was still impoowte ; thatthe 
discharge from her nose, which had been so 
copious and so annoying, had ceased, ‘* Her 
improvement is wonderful. Looks well; 





FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 

NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 

Will cure Rheumatism, Rheumatic — Incipient 
ht Uric Acid 


8 Dyspepsia, all diseases 
Dinthesta ait ; 
— ts. Send for pamphlet, 298 




















Terry, $62. 





Mass. 





’ 1 —fselected. {| tOmps and plays out of doors.’”? Nearly four THE VERY_BEST 
SPOR a entemmagye! ,, -y{eclectes more montha expired when they wrote ngs, ASK FOR Chureh Light- 
saying, y little one wonderfully im- OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
IMMORTALITY,! proved. She thinks she is entirely ouea.” te ty ae aa 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


Welcome the tribute sometimes Fortune steals 
From youth’s exchequer to enrich old age! 
What ample pension freely forth she deals 
To gild with glory his gray equipsge, 
Whilst o’er Time's track slow roll his chariot- 
wheels, 
Then Heaven’s gateenter. He, his heritage 
Of life receiving, breaks the sacred seals — 
High privilege sole given to saint and sage! 
Life were but ashes, and one holocaust, 
If no fair future welcomed from its goal, 
No gate swung open to admit us—lost 
Were all companionship, and blank the 
soul— 
Ah, dead to all life holds and knows its own, 


Hundreds more of such interesting cases 
among children might be added. Tha little 
book of two hundred pages called the treatise 
on Compcund Oxy is replete with in- 
structive testimonials. and the history and 
use of the Compound Oxygen. Sent free on 
application to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1,529 
Arch Street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 














EXTRACT OF MEAT 
and ins‘at upon no other being substituted for it 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac simile 









Wheeler Reflectors and 
Refiecter Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO, 
20 Washington St, | 88 FE. Lake St 
Roston, Mass. Chicago. III 


The GREAT LIGHT 


CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room, 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 

I. P. FRINK, 5s: Pearl St., N. V- 





— 





Established 1857. 









of Baron Liebig’s si ture in — 
survi th 
If Youth ve not and uphold its throne. BLUE INK across label quENEELY &, OOMP ANY, 
VILLANELLE, Sold by F 6 » and Drugg'sts For Churches, Sehoo}s, etc. also =, 
] * wa 
*—* —2 —— 


While the winds sob and moan, 

And the dead leaves are thrown 
Dry, drifted, and sere, 

In the wood walks alone, 


The old days we have known 
All unstained by a tear; 
While the winds sob and moan, 















motbars nfl often serine ey for the. Ine 

Pee oy a ET ee 
FINEST BABY FOOD, 
BEST INVALID FOOD, 
MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 

|| MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, 








BEST STITCH 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 

tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
ared with seam made by the W. & G. Automatic. 
he only genuine ‘Automatic’? Sewing Machine. 

Physicians endorse it:—‘* No Risk to Health.” 
















BUCKEYE BELL FuuMuur. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati % 
McShane Bell Founary 


Fine rade of Bel! 
cone nesters —F CHURCHES, &, 











Dressed in seeming long gone, [| MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. A | Willcox & Gibbs S.M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. Send for Price and Catalogue. Adare 
a near, luable phlet Infan \ lention t * new alt oo a 
— alono. 1 and Invalides gent on — Ngee ” 9 Those answering an Advertisement will Mention thia 1 Raltimara W. 


The great branches groan 
Like to mortals in fear, 
While the winds sob and moan : 

















Sold by Druggists. 25c., 500.3 $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. GURLINGTON, VT.§ 
















confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Chtistian Union. 











FRED W. BIELING, 
Formerly with TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 








Ecclestastical and Domestic Glass Stainer. Design 
and estima es furnished. 2 Lafayette Place, NY. 








For the months are laid prone — ALPHA 
On their black, sodden bier, (33 Colors.) 9 — A M ON ID D Ni E. Ss F DRESS REFORM JERSEY FITTING 
I asa ; iia UNDERGARMENTS | 
ie WONs — * =r are the Purest, Cheap- ‘ Vest and Drawers Separate or in One. MADE TO ORDER. 
While the winds sob and moan. — i] re ty mye and most Fp gyyn ne " 
SSRN Durable Bres cver made, H READY MADE UNION UNDERGARMENTS 
—T[All the Year Round. PPE One 100. pac will color fitting Jaeger Wool, Samples sent on application. 
i a 4 pounds ay cay Aa om —— gine Rags, ES’, MISS sand ce iILBRENS WAL STS n Specialty. 
1 A correspondent inquires about the author Dyctng. Ano Diamond Paints, for Gilding, Bronz. ———— — a au i -— 4 
ship of this poem. It was the last poem written | ig; etc. Any colt tye ing Supporters, —— 


by the late Mr. Alcott. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., BURLINGTON, ¥T.° 






Wo. eae 5* etc. 








THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 








— the ef low test, short * 
ony, Hove — orien, ltl 


R. H. MAGY & GO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
KEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ AND 
CBILDREN’s 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 








OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


Unlaundried Shirt, 
at 74c.,, 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS CF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HAND-MADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 86c. 
LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, Etc, 





BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


Dress Goods, -. 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


EDUCATIONAL. 














best known in U. 8. 
blished, 1 


—5* TRACHERS’ a we 
7 East 14TH STREET, N.Y. 





ABD EEN’s — ty ey! N Agency, 
racuse, 
nish sultabie RA, “and to — * 





BRYN MAWR COLLECE | 30: 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Ryrn Mawr, Pa, tn miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and un: uate courses in San- 
— —— ory French, Italian. ; 
a 
—— “including Go Gothic and Old — 
jee vine ‘Sonat tba : 
neu 
asiam 
——— (ralue a Sarna eae he ad 
matics, History, 
at above. 





WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Ts summer term ip this \ aden 





mene ab. b brANTOR, Mess, 


L. C. —— President 3 


JNO. * DONALDSON, Vice-President and Treavurer. 








Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen 
System Co., 
827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 





AUTUMN, WINTER = SPRING 


—ALL PURE WOOLEN GOODS, 


Comprising Every Article of Clothing for the Complete Outfit of Men, 
Won ~~, and Children. 





There is no intelligent dissent fror J © doctrine that animal fiber, unmixed with cotton, 
linen. or any vegetable product, in ; Lora, “all wool,” is the the *‘ normal ”’ clothing for the 


human body. So” 


The fall development and practi: ‘pplication of this truth, by Dr. Jazens, is his complete 
“ System of Sanatory Woolen Clothi: gad Bedding.” 

The Underwear is of the first « 5 equence, being next to that all-important, health- -regulat- 
lug organ, the human skin, upon ' * hh it exerts a constantly beneficial influence, and through 
oS S vital functions. 

This Underwear consists of 8) 2 Drawers, Night-shirts, and Combination ‘ uftse, in natural 
gray and white-all free from d' o& They aremanufactured of pure wool, of the finest quality; 
ing closely, without pressure or annoying folds; and upon 
| almost every oné, exert a soothing Influence, and induce a positive sense of comfort and pleasure 
by their contact with the body. The combination of the dark (so-called black) and white wools 
produces the beautiful gray mixture of which these ** natural-color ” goods are manufactured. 

The-re-enforcement over the chest and abdomen, is an especially valuable feature of all these 
garments, greatly lessening the lability to pneumonia, bronchitis, laryngitis, and other affections 


it promotes the healthful action of + 


are very svft, smooth, and elastic : 


of the throat and lungs. 


Every article of clothing necessary for men, women, and children, all constructed on sani- 
tary principles, is farnished under the Jazezr Systen. 

All these materia!s are free from noxious dyes, and especially designed with reference to 
grace, comfort, beauty, and convenience, in all which respects the guaranteed Jazezr garments 
are pronounced, by the highest medical authorities, to be greatly superior to those made of any 


other fabrics. 





BRANCH HOUSES 


(199 BROADWAY (Western Union Building’, NEW YORK; 





No. 366 FULTON STREET, - - - BROOKLYN. 
OFFICE OF THE |paymMonp’s 
ATLANTIC | Y*SXCERsions. 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 24, 1888, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st of December, 1887. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 
5 — 1887, to 8ist Decem- 





— $8,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1887........ ...... 1,417,600 18 

Total Marine Premiums............ $5,060,569 22 


Premiums marked off from ist J: 
uary, 1887, to 8ist December, TAT, $8,672, 881 21 
paid during the od 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 


Stocks 
Loans secured by Stocks and other: 


eee eee eee ene s eee esas see enaee 


$8,622,565 00 
1,559,100 00 


Company, estimated 


(.emtam Notes and a Bills Receivable tanuoe 07 
“Dogg Tt TBR: 5.5 4- he ccanddcacosece 218,192 
EEE icc ncbenscsuessseseanen $12,287,283 85 


fix per cent. interest on the ovtten tats om. 
— tor thei will be paid to the h 
representatives on and 


of 
from ——— all interest thereo 
——— to be produced at the time of 


canceled. 
ae 7" ividend. of of forty per cent. is declared on 
ibe net seened ——— of the Company for the 
8ist December, 1837, for which cer- 
oe issued on and after Tuesday, 


Board, 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretarv. 


TRUSTEES: 


CHARLES B, BORDETT 
RLESH, MARSHALL, 
$ G. Dit FOREST, 

LEVERIGH, 


J.D.J 
W. 3. a. 
— 
JAMES LOW, 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, 
JOSIAH O, LOW 


D HEWLETT sans. Bw . 
‘MH. WE6B, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 

JOHN D. JONES, President.” 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President, 


A A. RAVEN 24d Vice-President. 





GRAND GIFT ares 





Co., 28 Dey St., N. V. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 





or CALIFORNIA, 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 





A party will leave NEW YORK THURSDAY, MA 
8, for a TOUR of 51 DAYSin a sa 


Bog and Magnificent Traiu of —— 


Pulim«n Palace Cars, with Puliman 
Palace —— Attached, 


COLORADO 


Veta —— the * 
Albu- 


Los Angel ate Darbare, Sasite Hotel 
Monte ( (Monterey) Santa Cruz, Salt Lake Lake City, Man 


daylight tri. s over 
oy evada and thro ft 
esque regions of th ounte 
ains. 
In con boy — ith the above and on the same 
leave SEW YORK, for a TOUR of 


date. a 
79 DAYS ( J rot buled Pallmao Palace Cars, 
with psn, mon, Dining Car), over the 


fel deme AND CALIFORBIA, 
Thence through the Picturesque Regions of the 


“/PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


And homeward over the entire Dart of the of the North- 
ern Pacific Retires é. this ourné 
including a ayo ver the F Siw 
the Cascade with a Sid ~ Tenet a 
Weet to all polate of | Tntere ‘tin the Yetlow- 
—22 ee 


City, Tacoma, —— 


— Dail Dalles 
of British Columbia). Si, 
owe - 
onemite Valley 


Lake Mign 
up the Columbia River’ ant tin 


connection with either oot 


time wi'l be had fora trip to the 


and Big Trees. 
W. RAYMOND. 1. A. WHITCOMB. 


a Send for descriptive circulars. 
J. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New York. - 


AN ARMY OF 


bright women are 
now using James Py e's 
PEARLINE, the Best wash- 
ing componud ever made. 

Better than soap—better re. 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear—economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 





Every grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 





| ORDERS 


¥el 37, No: 11. 





a» 


Noenal?, 
— —* — 


Furnishing Dept. 


LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 
Lawn Tennis Suits, 
MISSES’ SUITS AND ULSTERS, 
SPRING STYLES. 

Ladies’ Wrappers and Dre:sing Sacks, 

Wedding Outfits, Infants’ Wardrobes. 
PARIS AND CITY MADE UNDERWEAR. 


SILK FABRICS. 


INDIA PONCEES 
CORAHS 
Plain and Printed in Wonderful Variety. 
Plaid and — Bengalines. 


Broadovay A 9th st. 


NEW YORK, 





SPRING and SUMMER 


DRESS GOODS. 
James McCreery & Co 


are now offering the following lines 
of Dress Goods; 


Check and Striped Cheviots, 44- 
inch, 75c.; 54-inch, 85c. and $1.00; 
worth $1 00 and $1 25._ 


The above are remarkable value 





from any part of the country 
BY will receive-oareful and prompt 
MAIL ) attention. Mention this paper. 





James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and lith St., New York. 





MADISON 


DARE GARDEN, 
_Barnum-Batie - . — 


bildeen’s tairyland. 


me & 
Greatest Fhow on Earth ape the Great 
Lendon C¢ircu 
2Menageries Elevated Stage, Circus Rings, Mu- 
seums, Artfficial Lak om 1m, Hippodrome. 
————— World's Fe Fair crlavmatan ‘Antmais. 
15 ¢:olossal Fhews in One. 
Bverythivg. Pore, lus —— oad ‘Amusing. 
aaa 78, 


BEA EaLS. Dane 


Hopses, —* —— —8 Goats, 


Performin 
enkers.D Donheys, Pigeons, Gira 


Pigs. 


2 Museums of Antiquities and Living Wonders. 
2 Droves of Desert Camels. 
2 Herds of Trained Elephsnts. 
A Noah’s — of 8 — — —29— 
world of wonderful features and new attracticns. 
Te delight weeny victor in Christend jom 
Indorsed by the clergy and sustained by-the 


Every Afterneon at 3 and Evening at 8 o'clock. 
an hour — — an inspection of the 





JAMES PYLE, New York, 


Sansome ama ¢ other d ta. 
deaission|s0 gente Children underd years Weents 








